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PREFACE. 



Ther£ is no man &t the least reflection, who 
has not observed, that the efiect, in all ages and 
countries^ of the possesskin of great and undue 
weakh, is, to allow those who possess it, to live on 
the labor of others. And yet there is no truth 
more readily, cheerftiHy, and umversaUy ac- 
knowfe4ged, than that the per$mal exertions of 
eazeh individual <^ the human race, are ezdusively 
and ualtlienably his o?i^» 

It wouU seem, then, to be no bad sfeetmen of 
argument, to say, inasmuch as great wealth is an 
instrument: which is uniformly used to eztoirt from 
others^ their property in their personal qualities 
aiid effi>rts«T*4^ it ought to be taken away from 
its possessor ,,on the same principle, that a swovd 
or a ptstoi may be wrested from a robber, who 
shall midertake to^ a6c<Hn|rfish the same effect^ in a 
djfibrent masmen 

One dmg must be obvious to the plainest un** 
4erstaadtng ; that as hittg as property is unequal; 
or ricther, ma long as it is so enormously unequal. 
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as we see it at prebent, that those who possess it^ 
will Kve on the labor of others, and themselres 
perform none, or if any, a very disproportionate 
share, of that toil which attends them as a condi- 
tion of their existence, and without the perform- 
ance of which, they have no jiist right to preserve 
or retain that existence, even for a single hour. 

It is not possible to maintain a doctrine to the 
contrary of this position, without, at the same 
time, maintaining an absurdity no longer tolerated 
in enlightened countries ; that -a part, and that a 
very great part, of the human race, are doomed, of 
right, to the slavery of toil, while others are born, 
only to' enjoy. 

I, for one, disavow every suclt doctrine. Even 
if it be admitted that the present possessors of pro- 
perty, in any country, are the true and rightful 
owners of it, beyond any question, still I maintain 
that they have no just right to use it in such a man- 
ner, as to extract from others, the result of their la^^ 
bors, for the purposeof exempting themselves from 
the necessity of laboring as much as others must 
labor, for a like amount of enjoym^t. The mo- 
meat that any possessor of property, makes such 
use of it, I care not how, nor under the sanction of 
what law, or system of laws^ as to live in idleness, 
partial or total, thus supporting himself, more or 
less, on the labors of others ; that moment he 
contravenes and invades- the rights of others ; and 
has placed himself in the condition which wouU 
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jnsfify this ^tty injured, 1ft dtefxHisessilig tlte ap- 
gr^HBOt^^ of the itf^truttrent Ht hb bj^e^sibn. 

Biit lite ivtnrk which I tSiiM pti^isc/nt to the con- 
li^el^tiM tft my feHow citizens and otlieirs, does 
itoe irest here the defence of its principles. It does 
not rest contented with merely showing, in this 
way, that men have no rig^t to their property, (as 
they call it) when they use it, for the purpose of 
cottrerting their fellow beings into daves to labor 
for their use. It goes ihrther. It attempts to 
shew, that the whole system of the laws of proper- 
ty, in atl countries, is such? that no man has any 
just and true title to his possessions at all: that 
they are in fact, possessions growing out of mjus^ 
tice, perpetrated by all governments, from time 
immemorial and continued down to the present 
hour. It depends then upon the success t)f this at' 
tempt, whether I have added strength to the posi- 
tion I have assamed, that nil men should fiffe on 
dleir own Inbor^ and not on the hxbor of others. If, 
in the course of the following pages, I have shewn 
that the present possessors of enormous property, 
(I mean more pttrticularly these,) have no just title 
to their possessions ; and if it is apparent, as I 
trust it is, than when property is enormously une- 
qual, that the men of toil, of all countries, can 
never have the full enjoyment of their labor ; it 
will be conceded, no doubt, that I have shewn 
enough to justify my fellow citizens in pulling down 
the present edifice of society, and to induce them 
to build a new one in its stead, provided I have 
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also skjQwn how to organize this new government 
in sueh a manner ae to compel all men» without 
exc^j^n, to la]bor as much as others must labor, 
for the same amount of enjojrment ; or, in default 
thereof, to be deprived of such eigoyment altoge* 
ther. Of this, however, it is for the reader, and 
for every reader, to judge. 

As to the manner in which this work is execut- 
ed, it becomes me to say but little* I am sensible, 
however, that it contains abundance of imperfec- 
tions. I am aware that there are hundreds and 
thousands, who, entertainmg the same sentiments 
that I do, could have s.upported them in a manner 
much more acceptable to the public than I have 
done. But I trust, if the frame of civil society 
which I have erected upon its pages, shall find 
friends and advocates, that there will not be want- 
ing men who shall do justice to its principles. 
With this observation, I commit myself to the judg- 
ment of an impartial community ; and await, with 
pleasure, the destiny to which they will consign 
these labors, which have had only for their object 
the promotion of the welfare of the public, and the 
equal interest which i myself have therein, as one 
of their number. 
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THE RiaHTS OF BIAN TO PROP|»TY, 

&G« Sic* 



CHAP'^R I. N ■ , ^ 

I am ufiderti^uiig a work, wUcb, as RouMeaii 
wd of bis ^' Confessions," ba» no example, aad 
whose execution perbape^ wiH find no approval* 
Bat, be this as it may ;: tbe conscioinness I feel^ 
tbat my motives are^ pure, and that the work 
which engages me, will tend to fix on an imper*- 
ishable biM^is, the happiness of' my fellow beings, 
is all the eocourfigement and support I require to 
bring it to a ebnsummation. When they shall 
bare rea^ itt. they will judge for themselves, how 
for my means, of assuring that happiness, will be 
likely to omieide iwiA my intentions an4^xpecta- 
tions. . ) 

The same author, on another occfuiion, has 
said, that inasmuch as he was not a Legislator, 
therefore, he offered his sentiments to those who 
were. Had he b^en such, he observed, he would 
not have troubled the world with his opinions ; 
but would have proceieded, forthwith, to put them 
into execution. How very proper, then, may it 
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not be in an age and in a country, where every 
man is a Legislator, for any and every citizen to 
exercise his functions as such, whenever he shall 
believe he may be able to do so, with advantage 
to his feRow t^zens. 

But if, in this country, we are all Legislators, 
we are not exclusively so. No one of us has 
power in this capacity, of making a law over his 
fellow citizens, in opposition to his consent. A 
majority of our aggregate number is, alone, ca- 
pable of fully consummating a Legislative act. 
As it regards eadi kidtvidual of our ^commanity of 
Legishitors, he stands in retotion to the whole, as 
a member of one of our State Assemblies d&eiSj to 
all "fhi members of which it is composed. He 
has the ^rame tight, of marking his motion, of sub- 
nrittit^ )tts propositions, and of dSermg alt the 
arguments and reasons he thinks proper, in their 
sappcvrt. Such is Hie relation, in which I per- 
ceive myself to be placed, with my fellow citizens 
of l^e- State ^f If ew-Tork ; and Tt is in the~ fiill 
exercise of die ri^its, in tihe possei^^bn of which, 
this rdation leaves me, that I shall oflfer to their 
consideration, through the medium of this work, a 
proposition, ^o entirely re-model the political 
stmeture «f t)ur State, and make tt essentially 
different frdm *any thing of the kind heretofore 
known. 

A^'h 18^ howerrerj a proposition, which, before 
itteb^b^eatd-ied into execution, must be thorongh-^ 
ly atid dcfeply investigated, if not by tvery indivi- 
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cloal, at least by a majority so s^reat, as to leave a 
minority of very little importance in point of 
numbers ; so it if of the greatest moment, to the 
reception or rejection of this proposition, which- 
erer it may meet with, at the bands of this com- 
munity, that the art of printing, hem arrived at 
such jfierfeetion, that the price, at which a copy of 
this work will be affor^d, will not be, beyond the' 
means of any man who feels an interest in the 
subject which it discusses. That «very man in 
the State, from the highest to the lowest, has such 
an interest, and that of the greatest magnkude, 
wiH be evident enough, in the 'flirther progress of 
the work. 

•It would, however, be of little use, — that books 
were afibrded at a moilerate price^ if readers were 
few in number. Happily, with us, such is not the 
fact/ While, Jin France, ^wbich has the best in- 
structed population on the continent of Europe, 
tbeve are, as we are told, seventecm millions out 
thirty, who are unable to read ; in the State of 
New-¥ork, as well as most of our sister-States, 
scarcely one-twentieth, I believe, are incapable 
of reading, with a full understanding of what they 
read. WlMiever, tl^refof e, comes before an 
American commonity, with a printed proposition, 
presented in clear and plain Uungui^e, biMlt on 
and supported by# principles, whieb to such oojm- ^ 
oiunUy shall ai^ar to be adapted ^giv»tbem 
their rifhtSt when full itiveetifalion t^H li«ve 
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been had of it, eaQfiot fail td be well re^eiTed ^— 
a$id hii proposition carried into full effect ; though 
to do so, it should cause a grater chanf e^ in 
our civil eode^ than has ever yet bappeited, in 
any country even in this age of revolutions. 

As yet no condition of things has ever existed, 
in which abuses hare not sprung up and flourkh- 
ed. There have been tho$e, vi^ho have profitted 
by them ; and they have always opposed the ex- 
tirpation of the evil upon which they &ttened^ 
One of their modes, of resisting any change which 
would go to deprive them of their dishonest nutri- 
ment, has ever been to represent that the evil was 
inevitable ; that it was impossible to eradicate it ; 
and that therefore it was best to submit to it, 
without complaint or repining. And too often 
has it been attended with success. The friends 
of pure and virtuous principles, in all ages, have, 
too often, been alarmed into an opinion, that they 
could not concentrate the co-operation of men <^ 
their own description sufficient to resist the tor- 
rent of corruption, and t^ive yielded to defpair t 
while those who flourished in the destruction of 
those principles, which alokie can promote the 
public welfare, have triumphed ovei ffaem. 

But tbis state of things is doomed, soon to ter- 
minate its eiiiscevice. T4ie printif^-prest^ to- 
ff^ibet^ witM the popnlation of a vrb^le State or 
ISmpire, beita^ iiMrtfcted, and rendered capable 
0(teaA\mg ;-«H^iith^, itlso, with the ^ssession, 
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hy ereryiadMlual t>f 8iieii po^iintiop, f^th^ righi 
of forage ^ pal it out of tiie power of a^few, to 
de£e«t» frttfltrato^ or delay, for any cooriderdble 
tiitief tbe wishes of tke fttaof • Heneefopward, tet 
a writer adraoee viewe, that wil) benefit «he gtekt 
moss of the GonsflBunity ; a»d there wiU be found 
no power adaqaate to stay their adoption. Neith- 
er mtiiorityr nor majority, wiil.be able to per- 
saaide themselves, or others, that the interests of 
the greater party, should not be consulted by 
those vrho have the power {and who kn^ta too, 
that they have it,) to do so. The utmost, that 
interested opposers of reformation or revolution, 
can hope to accomplish, iis, to retard inquiry ; so 
that those who have an interest in the liuppres- 
sion of the abuses, or the Mse principles, of 
government, shaU not so soon arrive at a full and 
gieneral understanding of any change which may 
be proposed, and the reasonis that go to support 
it, as they otherwise* would. But in thf present 
state of knowledge among the citizens of the 
Amerieaii Confederacy, and particularly that por- 
tion of it, wher« we find the free white man, 
forming as k were, the entire poput»tion, such 
delay will necessarily be f^xtremely transient. 

"We hold these truths to be self-evident ; that 
« all* men are created equal; that they are en- 
'* dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
** rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and 
*Mhe pursuit of happiness." Who would not 
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llitiik that priaydples, siieh as these, would tic^t 
only be acknowledged, but be acted upon, by all 
maakiad i Tb^t tbey would not require to be pre- 
sented to the ^ionsidfiratian of our species^ bat 
would meet witb a spphtaneous recognition, in 
every human breast f And yet how small a portion 
of mankind are prepared to acknowledge them ? 
Where, unless it be in the two Americas, shall we 
find it even admitted^ ^' that all men are created 
equal ?" If amidst all that has ha[q>ened, and all 
that has been written in favor of liberty, within 
the last seventy or eighty years, liberty is no where 
to be found, except on this continent, it would 
seem to argue but little in favor of the efficiency 
of the Press, or the omnipotence of our reasoning 
faculties, towards bringing about revolutions in 
the physical, moral, and civil condition of man. 
Thomas Paine, who supported the rights of the 
people of all nations, with an energy, and an 
ability, perhaps never excelled, and who judged, 
as to the future, with as much correctness as 
most men,predicted* (in 179S,) that before the ye^r 
1800 should arrive, there would not exist a single 
crowned head, in Europe ; and yet how lamenta^ 
bly wide of the prediction,is the fact ! So much so, 
that we all know there is not a single republican 
government in Kurope, where, as he thought, in 
7 or 8 years afterwards, there would have been 
no other ! 



•Rights of Man, Second Fart, p. 4. 
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It may not be altofether useless, to dtscuiii a 
little, the causes that have had an influence in falsi* 
fying a prediction, which, as events have proved, 
conid have had no just foundation. That those 
principles which were suj^^osed to be capable of 
supplanting the monarchical governments of 
Burope, are such as are congenial to the nature 
of maU). consistent with his rights, and promotive 
of his happiness, I presume few men in this coun^ 
try, will be disposed to deny. They are principles, 
such as are incorporated into that Declaration of 
Independence, which separated us from our alle- 
giance to a Foreign Sovereign ; and ftransferred 
to the people of these States, the right of govern- 
ing themselves. The causes however which pro- 
duced such separation, were no doubt of the most 
oppressive kind, and capable of stimulating no 
<;ommon degree of energy, in their resistance. 
Yet, it may well be doubted, whether most of the 
acts of tyranny, which the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, charges to the account of George the 
Third, might not have been perpetrated with im- 
punity, bjra native monarch, over the American 
States, if the fact had^been that such a monarch 
had reigned over them. And even admitting that 
resistance had followed, it is far from being cer- 
tain, that such resistance would have been suc- 
ceeded by the establishment of government on 
principles fundamentally different from those in 
previous existence. The monarch himself might 

a 
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have been delhrooed, but tbe throne itself, wotfld 
in all probability, have remained, and been occu- 
pied by another. Besides we should recollect that 
the people Qf tbe United States, the first to set 
the ezampleof self i^overnment, had no monarch- 
ical neighbors, to interfere by arms, or otherwise, 
with their internal arrangements. Had such been 
the fact, ad was the case with France, the first 
which attempted republican government in Eu- 
rope, there is little doubt, that liberty would have 
been driven, perhaps for two centuries, from the 
American Continent, as it has been from the 
European. 

But the chief cause of the failure of the predic- 
tion, a prediction in accordance with the expec- 
tations of many of the most distinguished men of 
the time, as well those who dreaded, as those 
who wished its consummation, is to be found in 
the general, nay, almost universal want of readers. 

So much are mankind the creatures of habit, 
that wherever they happen to. have their exist- 
ence, they seem to be disposed to rest content in 
continuing to suflfer from those evils, with which 
they have been familiar, from their earliest in- 
fancy, rather than to take the necessary measures 
to eradicate them. Nay, it is not uncommon, 
-that evil is not considered as such ; and it fre- 
quently happens, that they do not discover its true 
character ,till some aggravated act of tyranny, per- 
petrated by some capricious, or remorseless des- 
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pot, makes it known to them through the medium 
of greater sufferings, tlian those to which they had 
heretofore been accustomed. Perhaps, in all hu- 
man historj, there is not more than a single in- 
stance or two, if there be even these, where revo- 
lutions have been produced, by any other cause 
than by rendering the condition of the people of 
those nations, in which they have happened, more 
oppressive and burdensome, than they were 
before. And even this aggravation of the miseries 
of nations, is capable of being accomplished^ 
without the intervention of revolutions, where ty- 
rants have sufficient discretion to make its intro- 
duction gradual, and as it were,almost impercept- 
ible. 

It results from these observations, what is ap- 
parent to every reflecting man ; that the mass of 
mankind are afflicted with evils of which they 
have no just conception ; that they have rights, of 
which they have no clear and definite under- 
iitanding ; and that, in the slavery, poverty, and ig- 
norance, with which they are surrounded, there is 
no possibility of exhibiting to them, the evils un- 
der which they labor, nor of acquainting them 
with their rights, the possession of which would 
remove their sufferings ; till they can be, or have 
been, taught to read, and understand what they 
have read. These remieirks apply to every country, 
but our own, and even to this, in every thing, 
choogh in a qualified degree, except it be that of 
public education. 
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It is possible, I have dwelt longer than is 
agreeable to the reader, on the subject of th^ very 
general instruction of the American people in the art 
of reading, and of understanding what they read. 
In the further progress of this work, I trust how- 
ever, that he will become convinced, that I do not 
over-rate the importance of the fact, that a por- 
tion so very great of our population, have acquir- 
ed this species of education. The innovations I 
am about to propose to my fellow-citizens, in our 
State-Government, and to the people of other 
States and Nations, if they shall think proper to 
inquire how far they may be calculated to pro- 
mote their welfare, are of such a nature, that they 
require to be not only very closely, and deeply, 
but if it were possible, universally investigated, 
b^ore they can be adopted, so as to be as useful to 
the community generally, as their own intrinsic 
importance is calculated to make them. The rea- 
der will perceive that it would be of little conse- 
quence, how estimable and valuable, after fully 
understanding them, be should consider them to 
be, if, at the same time, he should suppose, per- 
haps contrary to the fact, that there were not a 
sufficient number of his fellow-citizens, capable of 
reading, and of course of understanding them, 
and the reasons that go to support them, to en- 
force their adoption. 

In such a case, the most that could be said, 
woi|ld be, that the proponed innovation was a 
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valaabfe speculation, adapted to be useftil at a 
fature day, when education should hare extended 
its benign influence over a greater portion of our 
population, But if, on the contrary, the reader 
should be satisfied that there are, now, a sufficient 
proportion of our citizens qualified with instruc- 
tion, to be made acquainted with the desiga and 
probable operation of the changes in question, he 
would then feel a strong inclination to give it a 
support of surpassing energy,- corresponding with 
his estimate of its importance to his own welfare, 
and that ^ of his fellow-citizens. Besides, it is to 
be considered, that all propositions meet with op^ 
position from somebody. Now, if that which I 
hare to ofier, should be considered as injuring the 
rich-^while it was of the utmost benefit to the 
poor, and middling classes of the community, who 
form ninety-nine parts in every hundred of the 
whole population of every country ; the knowledge 
of the fact, that the great mass of the people are 
capable of understanding it, because they have 
the ability to read, and the means of purchase; 
would convince the rich, that it would be perfectly 
idle to oppose what so very large a majority should 
determine to adopt and enforce. 

The populaLtion of this State, from calculations 
made from official data, at the beginning of the 
present year (1829,) cannot vary fnuchflroni 
),825,000. Of these it is ascertc^inable ttonitbo 
same data, about, 750,000, are under the age of 
2» 
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fifteen. The period in which instroction is most 
generally given, is between the ages of five and 
fifteen, and therefore, if we deduct, from this num- 
ber, one third for children under the age of fire 
years, which will be sufficiently accurate for my 
purpose ; there ^ill remain half a million of chil* 
dren requiring instruction, in reading, writing, 
&c« &c. Now, it appears from the Report, 
of the Superintendent of common schools, made 
to the I^egislature of this State, the present year, 
that there were taught in those schools, in 1828, 
449,113 children, between the ages mentioned ; 
and over and i^^ve these, 19,092, whose ages are 
not mentioned. There are 445 school districts, 
frona which no returns were received. If we al** 
low that there may be half as many children in- 
structed in each of these districts, as were taught 
in each of the other districts, it would add up^ 
Wards of 12,000 more, to the number. To these 
are to be added, the number of children taught in 
private schools, of which, of course, no returns are 
required, or allowed to be made to the Super in-^ 
' tendent. Those, also, taught in private families, 
^ndj there are many such, are not included ; so 
that when a full and fair estimate is made, I 
think it will be found, that not more than one 
twentieth, or a twenty-fifth part of the rising ge- 
neration, in this State, are suffered to grow up, 
untaught. 
Most of the Northern and Western States of 
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this Confederacy, I believe, will befoand to ezn 
hibit similar results as regat'ds public instruer 
tion^ and with respect to the Eastern States, it is 
well known, that they Have long surpassed all the 
other States of the Union, in their tnstituttons of ' 
education. 

It cannot, therefore, be otherwise than propi-^ 
tious, in every relation in which the matter can be 
viewed, that a proposition is about to be submitted, 
to the consideration of a people, calculated, as the 
author of it believes, eminently to promote their 
welfare, by shewing how to eradicate the evils 
which afflict them, even under the best system of 
government, which the art of man has yet been 
able to devise ; and thoti people so circumstanced, 
that »uch proposition can and will come home to 
their closest investigation. It adds to the felicity 
of this condition of things, that after such investi* 
gation has been had, and a general conviction re** 
suits, if it should result, that it is worthy of their 
approbation and adoption, that they hold in their 
hands, through the silent^ peaceful, and irresistible 
operation of the ballot-boxes, the power to esta- 
blish it, as the basis of their social compact. 

Heretofore, such has not been the fortunate 
condition of the human race< If, in different ages , 
and in different countries, there have been found 
as is undoubtedly true, men of clear heads, and 
honest hearts, struggling to increase the happiness 
of the great mass of nations, they have.been resist-* 
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^, by extraordinary and almost invincible difficul- 
ties. If the States, in which they lived, were small,, 
and surrounded by powerful and dangerous ene- 
mies, as was the case with Rome, in the early 
stages of her history ; then wars, sometimes un-^ 
avoidable, but often brought about by treacherous 
and aristCMsratic rulers at home for the very purpose, 
interfered to prevent the people from maturing 
great public measures ior their benefit. 

Huch was particularly the case, with regard to 
what was called the Agrarian Law. This law 
forbid any man to own more than five hundred 
acres of land ; any excess over that quantity, was 
taken away and reserved to the public, or given 
to the poor. This law also gave to the soldiers, 
and to the common people, who had none, lands 
conquered from their enemies. Anterior to the 
introduction of this law, the Patricians, or in 
other words, the Aristocracy, turned all these 
Jandsto their own benefit. Thoy were, therefore, 
extremely unwilling to give them up ; and such 
was the structure of their political fabric, at the 
time, that they alone had the power of originatmg 
all laws, the Agrarian, as well as every other. 
They were therefore disposed, as often as they 
dared, lo render it nugatory, or of little effect. 
For four hundred years, it was the source of much 
civil commotion and bloodshed in Rom^, and 
often eame near being the cause of subjecting them 
to conquest by their enemies. At last, the Aris« 
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tocracy obtained the entire ascendency over tbe 
people, and from that day began the decline of 
the Roman Empire* 

But formidable as this vicinity to Rome, of 
powerful and warlike neighbours, was, to the wel- 
fare of tbe great majority of the Roman people, it 
was not the only obstacle they had to contend 
with. Constituted as their government was, as 
already stated^ they had not the power of original 
legislation* This was invested in the Aristocracy ; 
all that the people had power to do, was through 
tbe tribunes, appointed by themselves, to forbid 
the enactment of any law, which they deemed in- 
jurious to their welfare* They could not* origin- 
ate any new measures, however beneficial they 
might deem them to be to their condition* And 
the only method by which they could accomplish^ 
any thing of the kind, was by treaty ,with the go- 
verning power. Thus, when the State" was at- 
tacked, or in danger of it, by enemies from abroad, 
they could refuse to enlist, or to defend it ; or, as 
the price of so doing, demand, as they often did, 
the enactment, or the strict fulfilment of the 
Agrarian Law. 

The Roman people seem not to have Jearnt ; 
indeed it is a lesson learnt only within the last half 
century by any nation ; that the legislative power 
of all nations^ particularly, in the sense in which 
such power is ordinarily understood, resides in the 
majority of those over whom it is es^ercised. It is 
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no subject of wonder, then, even in the absence 
of foreign and hostile nations, that the Roman 
people, could not succeed in permanently establish- 
ing the Agrarian Law. To have done this, re- 
quired that they should have ascended to first 
principles : that they should have explored, phi- 
losophically, the primitive condition of man, and 
there have made themselves acquainted with the 
origin and fountain of all right, and of course, of 
all power. We, who live at the present day, 
know that such a search after first principles, has 
not been prosecuted, and attended with success, 
until three or four hundred years have expired 
since the invention of the Printing-Press. This 
important invention, of which the Romans knew 
nothing, was that, of which they, as well as all 
other nations, stood in need, as the means of crta- 
ting, if I may be allowed the expression, an uni- 
form public opinion. Although, as historj informs 
us, they seemed very generally to wish for the 
Agrarian Law, yet, as they had no means of crea- 
ting a compfipn sentiment among its friends, as it 
regards the only effectual method of bringing it 
into permanent legisfative existence ; this cir- 
cumstdnoe may be reckoned as another of the ob- 
istacles that interposed themselves between the 
Roman people, and the possession of the object of 
their most anxious wishes. It is perhaps, not 
susceptible of rigid demonstration, that the people 
of no nation/ could ever have arrived at the dith 
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ttovery and general adoption of* the principles of 
self-government) wUbout the assistance of the 
Printing-Press : but this^ no doubt, will be con*' 
ceded, that the period of such discovery and adop 
tion, must have been greatly more protracted thaii 
it otherwise has been. 

There may be those, among my readers, who 
may think it extraordinary, that there could have 
been found among the Roman people, such a num- 
ber of partizans or advocates, in favor of the 
Agrarian Law, as, on its operation being denied 
or obstructed, to lead to the most violent political 
convulsions. But these should recollect the pecu- 
liar nature of their condition. Having no com- 
merce worth mentioning, nor arts or manufac-> 
tures of any kind, save those carried on, in a do* 
mestic or family way, and that in the rudest man- 
ner known to all nations, as they emerge from . 
barbarity into a state of civil govei'nment, if so it 
may be called, they had no means to sustain 
themselves, but by the labors of agriculture. To 
deny them land, then, was to deny them life; or to 
compel them, to purchase its support, of the rich, 
at a price, or on conditions which rendered it 
scarcely worth preserving. 

That we may fully understand the relation in 
which the Roman people stood to their govern- 
ment, we have only to imagine that, here, in the 
State of New- York, the same state of things 
exists; agriculture only supporting life; coin- 
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ixK^rce, arts, manufactures, affording no resources. 
Now, if we allow our land-holders, to own no 
more than five hundred acres of land, and suppose 
them to possess that quantity, each ; then, sixty 
thousand land-holders would possess the whole 
surface of the State, consisting of ^about thirty 
million of acres ; whereas, taking five for a family, 
there are; now, nearly four hundred thousand fa- 
milies, three hundred and forty thousand of whom, 
would not have a spade full of earth, or a thimble 
full of water, that they could call their own ; nor 
any other resources for subsistence ! 

It will be said, indeed, that the fact is not so ; 
and that their resources would consist in their la- 
, bor on the soil, whatever might be the number of 
those who should possess it. I answer, that if the 
owners of the soil are owners at all, they are ab- 
solute and unconditional owners; they have the 
right, as the term is now understood, and the powd- 
er ^ U they please, to say, they will employ no one. 
It would therefore, be an abuse of terms, it would 
be the veriest nonsense^ to say, of a mass of people, 
that they have resources, which are wholly in the 
possession of others. If resources they deserve to 
be called, they are those, only, of the beggar, or 
the slave. They come in the shape, only, of cha- 
rity or bondage; and either of these, are wholly 
incompatible with the high minded feelings of free- 
men. It may then, truly be said, as far as go* 
vemmmt^ or social institution is concerned^ that 
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three btmdred aod tbrty thousand familieff, in the 
tBBe we ^aye mipposed are without political ezis* 
lence; wh'rie sixty thousand other fiimilies possess, 
the whole property of the States If these latter 
shall choose, even at thejA^ioe of slavery, to give to 
the former, the means of phyHcal existence, it is 
well; and they may live* But, if not, for any 
thing which their government has done, they 
must perish t 

X allow, that some abatenvent is to be made, of 
this great number of the poor, from the fact that 
all the land^holders, cannot be expected to have as 
much as 500 acres, at the same time that they are 
restrained from having more ; and that, therefore, 
a greater portion of the population will be owners 
of the soil, than I have chosen to suppose. This, 
however, is a matter of no consequence; for 
where principle is concerned, injustice and im* 
policy are not to be estimated by numbers. Be^ 
sides, if, under the mildest and happiest operation 
of the Agrarian Law, such an amount of misery, 
as this abatement would leave, was sure to arise 
what ought not to be expected, when there is no 
restriction whatever to the accumulation of 
estates i When instead of 500, a man might own 
5000, or even 500,000 acres, according to his 
means, of obtaining, or acquiring them f 

I do not stop now U inquire, why it is,^hat 
t&ese sixty thousand &milies should be consider- 
ed as haying, under any possible etrcumstaoces, a 

3 
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jUft fee-«imide iitkt to die 0oi\of tbe fil^a.iir 
lAo ratire exebuion of ncari; sioc times tlMir 
iHiBibQr irf fiuBiKeit as good m tiitmflekvM ; «r 
eron to any portion of mch laacb, iMjmid tkat of 
^quatity* Thui is not tlie [daee ; it sbalL he fkme, 
fcow^Ter, in due time, in the cojurte of Mm woriu 
But I have drawn this stronjc, yet I trust, true 
]ttcture of the operation of the Agrarian Lai^i^} be- 
. cause I have felt, ever since I read it, that the 
opinion of Mr. Raymond respec^ng it, deserves 
to he controverted, and because I feel that such 
a controversion, foils within the province of" this 
work. In vol. 2nd, page 12. and second edition 
of his Political Economy ,. published in Bakimore^ 
inJ823, after declaring that, *'an equal division 
of property is not to be desired, in any country, 
because it is not a dictate of no^tire," a very excel* 
' lent reason, indeed, if it be true ; he proceeds to 
say that ." an agrarian law, ♦#*♦###*##•»# jg ^s un- 
natural, as it would be, to reduce all men to the 
same stature, by stretching them on the bed of 
Frocrusted." 

I have myself objections to agrarian laws, es- 
pecially in any form, in which they have yet been 
presented to the world — but the reason I shall 
offer in support of those objections, will be very 
different from those of Mr. Raymond. As it re- 
gards man, wherever he is found on the habitable 
globe, there is so little difference in the stature of • 
his various species, that there would be little use 
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ftw tUg dlmife bftd df Fi^bft«e«i ethtk if it were 
kns^WA te h&v6 aii actual, instead of a fkbttlous 
efti^eiioe. If propfertjr was as hearly ieqttal, a^ #'e 
know stature to be, tiihoog ihankind^ there would 
indeed be folly enough in complainih^. But does 
Mr. Ray&i6nd, does &ny one^ aftet refleetirig for a 
momecit, consider it to be as Uhnatural for erery 
citizen df Rente to be restrained fVom posse^i^ing 
more than five hundred acres of land, as it would 
be, for eitamp]e,to make fi^e hundred thousand fa- 
mines, entirely dj^stitute of e v e t'y kind of possessieh 
and physically & politically dependent on a fiftieth 
part of that nnndber ? Are not greatei* evils, is not 
more tiUsery, likely to be geherated, by sufiering 
the rich to go Oii, and engross the State, thkil 
theiie wotild be^ by leaving them a moderate 
quantity, and giving the bsllabce to their neigh- 
bors f For myself^ I thidk it admits of no 40^8- 
tidfi ; tod more partictiltirly so^ whc^n there wits 
no r^^rielfieil on th^ amourit of personal property, 
whibh 6tie thlght acquire^ (thotigh indeed, as sttid 
before, therd wttii little of this ;) ahd #here, for the 
great mass of the riHtion^ there #ad Ho support 
fMlt labor in the fields, ^hA the produce they 
carded* 

As to the otjeetidii n^ged agaihst << an t^ixal 
^tMtm of pr6pefty, as not to be desh^ed, in aiijr 
codntr^f becMBt it %$ not a dtetdte of hdturet*^ it 
fitriltes me, that it iii Hot founded in truth. Vn-^ 
dMAtMfy the ddttitUtt of a dttite or Nattidn^ ^ 
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viottstoanysubdiviiioaof it among the individuals 
who compose it, is property :— not private proper- 
ty it is true, unless it be spoken of mfith reference 
to other nation^— but property, nevertheless, be^ 
longing to the W^ole community. If now it were 
proposed to divide it equally among them, could 
it be said, with any regard to truth — that such 
" an equal division is not ••♦••**• a.dictatt of n«- 
iwre." Would not the very contrary be true? It 
would be a very singular phenomenon, indeed^ if 
we should see them contending for an unequal 
distribution, in preference to that which wa« e* 
qual. If then, it u a dictate of nature, that mea 
in the original allotment of the soil, the only kind 
of property then known, should desire an equal 
division of the same; how does it happen, that 
their posterity, may not as naturally desire an 
equal division for their benefit, in some shape or 
other? Has the institution of government changed 
the course of nature ? Undoubtedly we must oome 
to this conclusion, or reject the reason as unsound 
which Mr. Raymond gives, for opposing the equal 
division of property in question. 

The object of the Agrarian Law, was no doubts 
to prevent the enormous accumulation of property 
in a few hands, on the one side, and the mpst op^ 
pressive and demoralizing destitution, amongst 
much the greatest portion of the community, on 
the other. Let writers say what they will, of the 
good effects of stimulating industry, by holding 
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forth to those who may acquire property, 0ie idea 
of perpetual and exclusive possession, and with' 
out Imitation as to ammnt; still, there is no truth 
so generally received among mankind as this, 
that great wealth in few hands, is always injurious 
to the welt-being of a State : and ther^ is scarcely 
a nation on record which has dot felt th6 injury, 
and at some period or other, of its existence, 
inadiD legbiative provision to abate or remedy it. 
Oft^n without doobt the remedy hdd iia evih ; and 
as I believe always. Tet I can hardly credit the 
opinion, that the remedy was ever as much to be 
dreaded as the disease* I apprehend, that it ia 
quite possible to show, that when ever nations 
have ceased to exist, or have lingered on a wretch- 
ed existence — it has beenjiiecause there has pre- 
vailed in them no system, or theory of govern* 
ment, whereby property should be as nearly equal 
among the people, comparatively speaking, as 
their stature ; and yet so constructed, asr that each 
individual should labor, as it wt^re, exclusively for 
himself, except so far as regards contributions to 
the public service. It remains to be 6een whether, 
such a systeu) can be devised, and can be made 
in an easy and natural manner, to . transfer its 
operation from generation to generation :— but, if 
it can be done, I think I run no risk of mistake 
in predicting that the happiness of nations, will be 
complete, and their ejdstence perpetuaU 
"3> 
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CHAP. IL 
Of the Rights of Property, 

Perhap8| among all the subjects that have re- 
ceived human investigation, there is none that has 
occupied so much of the time, and exercised so 
seyerelyi the intellectual faculties of man, as his 
inquiries into the origin and nature of the rights of 
property. And perhaps it is equally true, that 
no enquiry whatever, has been attended with so 
little success. It may seem to.be the height of 
egotism, of inanity, of arrogance, of ignorance 
perhaps, and I know not what else, to make such, 
a charge against the wisdom of past ages. But I 
confidently point to all that has been, and all that 
is, and ask if there be, or have been, any two ~ 
governmentft of the world, that now have, or that 
ever 'have had their laws alike each other, on the 
subject of the rights of property f Not any two, 
even of the States of our Union, .can say as much ;; 
though among them, one would think, was the 
place to look for such a similarity, if it were any 
where to be found. No wonder then, that Yol-!- 
taire, on some occasion should h^ve said, that 
rights . change character, as often as a traveller 
changes post-horses. It was, in truth, no exag- 
geration 'r for the fact is still worse than his repre- 
sentation makes it. In the same nation, evea^ 
those rights, at two dilSferent periods of time are 
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not the some. And, as if diis were not a suffic^ 
eat satire upon our onderstanding of the sab|ec>> 
I belieye, that there may be cased of the litigation 
of the rights of property in aiqr country now 
known, where, if one hundred tribunals were si- 
multaneously to try tliem, each of the greatest 
eaiiaence for talents injudicial investigation, and 
each having before them precisely the same 
Oceana of arriving at the facts, but having, how-s 
ever, no knowledge of each others' deliberations, 
they would, nevertheless, give a hundred different 
decisions. 

This *' uncertainty of the law,'' glorious as it 
has been proverbially called, by way^ of ridicule, I 
take it, is evidence, that the subject is not under- 
stood. If it were so, these varying decisions could 
never happen. Rights are like truths, capable of 
being understood alike by all men ;— as n^uch so^ 
as the demonstrations of Euclid. If, what are 
called so, are not so understood, it is proof that 
they are not rights ; for it is scarcely to be pre- 
sumed that they could not be rendered apparent 
to our perception — and that 'they are rather the 
arbitrary commands of power, than anything else* 

'But it is better to supply the deficiency of under-" 
standing on this subject, which seems to prevail, 
than to. make it a matter of reproach. Let us 
see if it is possible to do it. It will be an achieve- 
ment, of no small importance to mankind, inas- 
much, as it will, in my apprehension, go fac to^exr. 
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ttnttiBale all tkw molral and p^lkieal efibi wHb 
whfDh dity afenow ttffict«d« 

Tk«r6 seetn to im thtee thiags wkieh hwt an 
imimale and ittMparable condectioii with each 
other. 

TlMse ate property, persons and righrs. 

Out of these materials are built, or ought to be 
built, all the govemmoiits in the world. These 
are all the neeessary and proper eletuents of their 
constitution ; and these being applied ds they 
have been, have caused, in my estimation, more 
evil to mankind, than any one can pretend that 
governments have done good ; and, being applied 
as they may be, will fulfil the destiny of man, by 
reversing the results of the past. 

What, then, is property ? I answer ; the whole 
material world : just as it came from the hands of 
the Creator. 

What are persons ? The human beings, whom 
the same Creator placed, or formed upon it, as 
inhabitants. ^ 

What are Rights ? The title which each of the 
inhabitants of this Globe, has to partake pf and 
enj[oy equally with his fellows, its fruits and its * 
productions. , 

Let no one pretend, that there is yet other pro- 
perty. Let him ascend with me to the earliest 
ages ; to periods of time, anterior to the formation 
of all^ governments ; when our race existed, but 
when political institutions did not. For it is to 
these periods, we must ascend, if' we mean to 
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arriir^At a true understmnding of tl^ tbeoiy of al) 
just goveroments : And it is to these all my r^ 
marks, will apply, until I come to c^er my senti* 
ments as to the principles of property whidi imght 
to enter into their formation. Let no one, then tell 
me that the labor ^ Which the savage of the forest^ 
has employed, in the manufacture, of' his bow, is 
propertjr. That, only is property ^ which belongs 
to s(»ne one. Now it cannot belong to the race, 

, collectively, for they did not produce it. It can- 
not belong to the individual, who prepared the 
bow-— because, it cannot he separated from it; and 
because, if it could, it could have no physical ex<^ 
istence whatever ; and having no such existence^ 
he would possess nothing more, than if he had 

^ever made it. Besides, the material^ of whic|i 
the bow is made, is the property of mankind. It 
is a property, too, which, previous to the exist* 
ence of government, has never been alienated to 
any one. If it has not been alienated, it cannot 
belong to another. Another cannot have any 
^ right to make use of it. Before he does so, he 
must obtain the consent of all. . What right, then 
had that other, to bestow hb laibor upon it t 
What right had he to convert it into a bow, or 
into any thing else f Instead of acquiring a right, 
thereby, to the bow, he has rather l^mmitted a 
trespass upon the great community of which he ia 
a member. He is rather, of right, subject to 
punishment; than invested with titlci to that which 
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%e b«s tftkeb without dottseht^ nkki appropriAled 
to hi# owH ase. At hsast, thto, it id evident^ that 
hU iMboTj bestowed upon the Ma^rt al of t4ie bow, 
does not gWe bim a title to the latter ? Does the ' 
mere act of ttiking possessi n of it, givt! it ? Most 
oertaidly tiot. For bere^ as Well as elsewhere, 
ebnd^ent is necessary. Otherwise, it woald be 
quite fiis correct^ for esaitiple, (all the members 
having ptit in an equal share of the capital) for a 
member of abanktn^ company to appropriate to his 
OWA ase, the contents or aHy part thereof, of the 
iron chest containing the gold and silver belonging 
to tbcT wbol^. Nor is it an objection to the force 
of tbte argument, tb say, that the iroh*chest is al- 
r^ndy in possi^ieft t>f the company, fay its HgMt^ 
or otherwbe. While the domain of nature is notr 
It is hi^re t^t I deny the truth of the detelaratioh. 
The domaih is in fiossession. The owners^— and 
they are e^jjual ownerit too, are already present, and 
upon it. They have not, it ij» true, divided it^a-' * 
mong tbemselres and given to each what he may 
call his oWn, any^more than the Banking Company 
dieiitioned, has done the same thing: but they are 
nevertheless in possession. The analogy there- 
fore is full and complete. 

Will it be said, {heii, sorpe one may ask, that 

if kii Ihdiaii kill a deer, it is not, therefoi^e, his ? 

Host cett^inty it is not. What, in my turn I 

, would Itsk, is to b^com^ of other Indians, if there 

bb actually few^r deer, than are needed ? Must 
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the iii#re accid^tal, or ^ven so«|i|^t foir, cir^iim* 
$%fLnci^f of aiiy Indian's n^ectiog with, and killing a 
ileer, ina|Le sijich Indiaa th^ owaer of it, tP the ^^ 
dusion of bis fellows^ who have an eqiial dNiin to 
it, by the ri|bt t>f nature? Sb^fll m^ of the 
species fe^ Mpoo, it, and the remainder fawger? 
Besides as in the case of the bow, roay not tres- 
pass have been coi^mitted in killing the deer also ? 
As, in that case, the animal is t^je property qf thfi 
whohj and if consent have not been, given, it still 
reniaifls their property, whatever Qm of their 
number niay have thought pr done to th^ ci^trary- 
For the owners of this .di^er,. are oi^ly to be dj^estr 
ed of their right and title to it, by their omn aclr-^ 
and not by the act of another. 

Again if an Indian collect wood and make a 
fire ; it may be asked, is it not therefore his ? By 
no means. 'For by iJie same right t|iat ome In^ 
dian may gajther fuel into a heap, another may ^ 
take it, and spatter it to the four winds. The 
right is as gobd in the one case, as in the other. 
The materials are as much the property of the 
one as of the other. They belong to neither. 
They belong to the whole commumty—and certainly 
not to any part less than a majority. Besides, the 
ground- upon which the one has .built a. fire, or 
prepared to build it, is as much atr the pleasure of 
the occupancy of him whohcks^not bqilt it, as of 
him who ha^. Each hai; an equal) and of course 
a conflicting title to such ground, for such purpo- 
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i9iea and in sutfa a matiner, tind fbr such time} ad 
to faitn shall seem fit. The ground, also, as we 
have just said of the materials of the fire, belongs 
to neither. It is the property of t|{e whoJe. So 
that if one may do, another may undo. If one 
may build up, another may pull down. If one 
>Qay appropriate, another may duspossess. If one 
may do any thing without the consent of the 
whole, another without the same consent, may go 
and destroy it altogether* The fire being built, 
the space circumjacent to it, is of the same com* 
mon right, and whoever pleases, may approach 
and warm himself as much as he chooses, with- 
out hindrance or obstruction from any one. And 
this too, on the same principles which We see pre- 
vail throughout the previous cases. 

Lastly, let us suppose this Indian, to cultivate 
a field. He plants it. Is it therefore his, in op- 
position to another, who, it ttmy be, desires it, for 
another use t May not this latter eject the other 
from his possession, with the same propri(6ty, 
that this other attempts to make an exclusive use 
of it f Most undoubtedly. That which belongs 
to a thousand cannot be made the property of a 
single person, without their consent. Why then 
will not possession give title f Becaui^e that which 
is taken into possession, belongs to another; and 
not to him ^ho takes it : and because the consent 
of that other, must give title ; possession, if it b^ 
just, i^rowing out of consent. Why will not Itdfor 
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Because the property itself ^ is another's, and be* 
fore any labor can be honestly bestowed upon it, 
that other, who alone owns it, must gire his con- 
senti.1. Why will not occupancy give title f Be^ 
cause it is only another species of possession : 
and because, here, as before, the consent of him 
who owns, must be first had and obtained. And, 
if it be so hieid and obtained, then is title given 
even^^though possession or occupancy be not had. 
It is consent^ therefore^ and nothing but the consent, 
of those who own, which can accord title. And 
yet it is very plain, that if possession, occupancy, 
or labor bestowed, in consequence of either, is 
sufficient to give title, then consent is not neces- 
sary ; and then it would follow^ that those who 
are truly the Rightful owners, could be stripped of 
that which beyond all dispute belongs to them^ 
without any act on their part, to divest themselves 
of their right, and in fact, in opposition to their 
will and consent. If then possession, occupancy, 
or labor superadded, is insufficient to convey title,^ 
then is my position established; and consent of the 
owners of property, is the only requisite to title 
to its possession by another. That the making a 
bow, the killing a deer, the building a fire, or 
the planting a field, or anysimilar act or acts, can-, 
not give title is self-evident ; from this, that before 
any of these acts were performed, there was a pro- 
prietor in actual existence, to whom, and to 

4 
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whom alone they belonged, and net to those^ 
who undertake, surreptitiously to obtain the title. 
In all these cases, it is apparent, that industry 
has added value to the materials and productions 
of nature, and therefore if any one desire it, it 
may be said by way of complaisance, that there 
is more property in the world than there was, as 
it came from the hands of the Creator. This, it 
is not so much my purpose to deny, although it 
may seem to controvert the definition 1 have al- 
ready given to the term property ^ as it is to assert 
that, whenever this Indian is permitted to retain^ 
exclusive possession of his howy his dcer^ his fire and 
his field J or either of them^ government has actually 
begun ; and of course the supposition has vanished, 
upon which I began my consideration of the 
rights of property* For it was to a period of time 
anterior to the formation of all governments, the 
reader will recollect, to which I confined my re- 
marks. If government, had not then thus begun, 
consent could not have been given. There would 
have been none to give it. Without this he could 
not possess aught» l^ith it, he is enabled to ex- 
clude all others from the use, or enjoyment of 
what otherwise they could enjoy as well as he, and 
with as much propriety. Nor does it alter the 
principle of the thing, that his possession is grant- 
ed, for a limited time, be it long or short, instead 
of being rendered perpetual. For the time be- 
ing, his right of possession, is as absolute, and 
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unconditional, as any thing can be. If be bave bis 
field for one season only/ tbe eitclusive ^ right he. 
has over it, is as perfect, for the tme^ a9 if he 
heU it in perpetuity. I know there are those, who 
are disposed to consider such possession, as \t 
were, for a year, to be nothing more than, as it 
is called,, an usufruct^ for that time* But what 
T ask is a fee-simple deed, but a perpetual yi4U- 
fruct f Certainly, when a {Mece of land is sold for- 
ever, nothing more is sold than the fruits, which 
can be drawn from the use of it for ever. And 
this is what b meant by the term usufruct 
There seems, then, in such an idea, to be more of 
distinction than difference. All the diflforene^ 
which I am able to perceive, is, that in one ease, 
the use of land is given for a single year ; in the 
. other, it is given without limitation of years, or, 
in other words for ever. 

It may seem very rigid in me, to insist, that no 
individual of his species, previous to the ^ first 
establishment of any government, has a right to 
appropriate to himself, exclusively, any thing ; 
such, for example, as the articles whi^h have 
been mentioned, or whatever else it may be, with- 
out the consent of those who are joint owners 
with him. But I apprehend it is nefertheless 
trae. Investigations of right, are necessarily of the 
rigid character in question. In this consists their 
impartiality ; and in this again is found, the guar- 
antee of their truth. If the fact were not so^ there 
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would be much reason to suspect the soundness of 
the conclusions, at which we might arrive. An 
Egyptian king was once toM '^ there was no royal 
road to Geometry/' Neither is there any such 
road to a full understanding of the rights of pro- 
perty. They must be deeply and patiently inves- 
tigated, or they will never be understood. 

But an illustration of the necessity and pro- 
priety of these truths, may be drawn from what is 
very familiar to us all. An estate is left to a 
number of heirs, in equal right, and an executor 
is appointed to make the distribution. Before 
the distribution is made, would any one of the 
heirs he allowed to help himself^ to what he 
might wish, of the estate ? Would not every one 
see the impropriety of this ?. Would not every one 
understand, that the proper course, to be pursued, 
was to call upon the executor and obtain his con^ 
sent ? The executor, having the< power of acting 
for the benefit of all, is the only one competent to 
g;rant, if to him it shall appear proper, what may 
be desired. So, m the case in which this example 
is offered as an illustration, the whole community 
stand in the place of the executor, and have the 
power, and they alone have it, to alienate to any 
one, or more of their own number, temporarily or 
otherwise, any portion of the property in posses- 
sion. 

Nor is it essential to the reality of this aliena- 
tion, that it should be done in a formal manner. 
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lu the history of the haman race, we know that it 
has, necessarily been, of a character very infor- 
mal. It has not been possible, at all, to assemble 
the entire species, and thus to obtain their con- 
sent, in a direct and formal manner. Nor perhaps, 
on many occasions, has it even been thought of. 
The most that can be said, is, that when one indi- 
Tidual, has seen another making a bow, killing a 
deer, kindling a fire, or ^planting a field, — ^that 
he has reflected — ^that there waS abundant oppor- 
tunity, mid the scanty population which all coun^ 
tries possess in their first settlement, and for ages 
afterwards, for him to do the same ; and that he 
has accordingly acquiesced^ in what his fellow- 
being had done ; and has gone and acted in a 
similar manner. It is thus that we may trace the 
consent^ which, in strict matter of right, I hold it 
is the duty of each to obtain of the whole com- 
munity. 

But allowing, even, that it was not possible to 
show, that any such conscmt as is supposed above, 
was ever given ; still this fact alters nothing. 
Principles are unchangeable and eternal; they 
have ever existed and will never cease to exist ; 
and whether men happen to see them or know 
them, or acknowledge them, or not ; still they 
exist ; still they form the rule by which to ascer- 
tain his rights and guide his efforts to obtain 
them. Still do they remain to him, ready for his 
i* 
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use, whenever he shall feel that they can be of 
service to his welfare and happiness. 

Tn speaking of the consent which I require each 
individual to obtain of the whole community, let 
me not be understood, as considering such consent 
as being the ortg-in of each person's right to his 
equal share of the whole property of the globe. 
By no means. This right he has in virtue of his 
existence, and in virtue of the existence of the 
property in question. They are inseparable, 
while one has vital life, or the other physical ex- 
istence. But the consent I speak of, is neces* 
sary, not for the piirpose of granting rights, for 
these are born with the being to whom they be- 
long, but, to dejine Und locate his share ; to say how 
much^ what, and where it shall be ; and to secure 
and defend its enjoyment exclusively to himself. 
Without such designation, he could not be assured 
of possession, to the exclusion of another ; since 
that other has as good a natural right, to that 
which is artificially assigned to him, as he him- 
self can pretend to have. As well mightj it be 
contended that the pleasure of the execiitor, is 
the source of the right which the heir has, to the 
share he ultimately obtains, of the estate of the tes- 
tator, as that the community in question, confers 
any right on its citizens. The executor is only a 
trustee, for the benefit of the legatees ; the tes- 
tator, he who created the executor, furnishes the 
Jegafcies. So, iji the case of the great community 
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of mankind. They in their general, or colleotive 
capacity, are trustees, for the benefit ofeach indi- 
Tidual of the species-^^-^and the Creator of the Uni- 
verse is the betng, who has furnished the property, 
which is the subject-matter of the trust, and 
ordered it to be distributed to all equally. No act 
therefore, which either the heir to the estate, in- 
the one case , or an individual of the great mass of 
mankind, m th% other, is capable of committing, 
is competent to create rights for such individual ; 
and for the plain and unanswerable reason, that, 
(hey are already created; in the first case, by the 
testator ; and in the last, by th€ Being who made 
us and all we behold. Nor, on the other hand, has 
the executor, or the great community referred 
to, any power to create rights, and for the same 
reason, that they are already created; and that 
there is no discretion given, to either of thp 
agents or trustees in question, to alter or modify 
them in the smallest degree. If, as is often the 
case with legacies, the Divinity had specifically 
given, designated portions, of the fruits of hi$ 
Works, to specified persons ; then indeed, ther^ 
would be no occasion for the great community in 
question to interfere. The work, which it is now 
their duty to pterform, they would then find alrea- 
dy achieved to their hands ; and they would have 
nothing to do but to acquiesce. Besides, another 
reason, why neither the executor, or the commu- 
nity referred to, Is able to confer rights, is, that 
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they were not the creators, nor of qout se the 
owners, in their own original right, of ^he property 
in question. It necessarily existed previous to, 
and independent of their existence, and of course, 
came into their possession, subject to the condi- 
tions and the commands of a power who created 
both. 

It is apparent, then, that no act of the indivi* 
dual can vest in him rights, which are already in- 
vested : nor add to, nor diminish them, in the 
slightest degree. It is equally apparent, that no 
power exists in the authority of the community to 
modify or alter in the slightest degree, these 
rights. ITiere can exist no power whatever to des- 
troy equality ofrigbts, but the power of violence 
and injustice. Having been opigiQaliy equal, 
they remain so, and nothing but force or igno- 
rance, can keep them out of the'rightful owner's 
possession. If however we were to allow that the 
mere acts of converting a bough of the forest, into 
a bow, of killing a deer, of kindling a fire, or 
cultivating a field, could confer upon the person 
performing these acts, the right of exclusive pos- 
session, no matter for how short a period, it 
would go to controvert and overthrow all this rea- 
sonings It would go to establish the position, that 
conquest and force give right ; since all these acts 
partake more or less of this character. I trust, 
therefore, in an age, and to a people, which has 
long since exploded and rejected what is called the 
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right of conquest, as barbarous and unjust, it is 
necessary to say little more in opposition to the 
principle — ^that possession, occupancy, or value 
added to property thus in possession, does not giv6 
a right to the possessor, to continue his possession. 
It must be evident, that if the possessor have a 
just right to retain it, such right has its origin, in 
another source ; and where, on the other hand, if 
it be not found, he ought to be prepared to give it 
up; and place it into the hands of those who have 
a better title* 

1 know there are those who will maintain, that 
all these acts enumerated, and others of a simi- 
lar character, arc acts of peace and industry; 
that they are unconnected with, and unknown to 
violence, and that, therefore, they bear no analo- 
gy to conquest* It is true indeed by the supposition, 
that in the mere act of taking possession, and fit- 
ting for, and applying to use,* no other person is 
supposed to be present. If there were any such 
present, and particularly, such a number as to 
amount to a majority, and these did not object; h 
would amount to nothing less than consent. The 
right, then, of the possessor to make exclusive 
use of these objects of property, would rest on that 
consent^ and not on the act of his taking x>ossession. 
So, in an other instance, if no one were present, 
but, by any means, the same majority became 
apprized, of the, intention or wish of the proposed 
opcupant or possessor, and there was still no objei^ 
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Hon manifested^ then the same consent is to be 
inferred, and such consent^ would be the charter 
of his authority to maintain possession ; instead of 
the act itself of taking the property into his own 
keeping. 

But let us suppose, that consent is in no way 
given, and that still possession is taken without it. 
It is asked, in what way does such possession, 
bear any analogy to conquest ? To this, I answer 
That it is to be nUiintained by foree^ (cdthough not 
acquired by it,) if the possession be disputed. If 
it be not disputed, then are we to infer that there 
is no objection ; and that consent is given. If it . 
be said, that the possessor, will not use forces to 
maintain his possession, in case of its being dis- 
puted ; then, I say, that he abandons his claim to 
its exclusive possession— and there is an end of it. 
Nor is there so much of dissimilarity to a case of 
conquest, as, at first view, there may seem to be. 
If an army were to invade a portion of territory, 
where there were no forces to oppose them, they 
would of course take possession without opposi* 
tion. If afterwards, the possession was disputed, 
they must fight to maintain it, or they must 
abandon it without contest. If they adopt the 
latter alternative, they are in the situation of our 
Indian, who should give up his bow, to another 
Indian who should demand it. If on the contrary, 
the people of the invaded country, should, by any 
ppssibility, be su|)pose€| to havp Qo objection to tbQ 
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possession of a portion of their country, bj an at*' 
my of strangers, it would amount to nothing less 
than consent. If, from a principle of fear^ they 
abstained from contending for the expulsion of 
the invaders, it would be a case of conquest, by 
the presence of an army, rather than by the result 
of a battle, or a campaign. As well might the 
squatters, as they are called, who settle on our 
public lands, without the consent of the nation, 
contend that possession gives them a just and valid 
title, as that an individual, or a combination of 
individuals^ call them tribe or nation, or what^ 
ever else you please, should obtain a just and 
valid title, by the same act of possession, or occu*- 
pancy of any portion of the great domain of 
nature. 

One point more, it may not be without its use 
to discuss. It will be said that the Indian, for 
example, who has appropriated to himself, with- 
out the public consent, Uie material for a bow, 
may justly have do^no, upon the supposition 
that he has left, for roch and every of his fellow- 
beings, materials for bows, for their use, in every 
respect as good as his own. If he has done so, as 
the case supposes, then are those * which he has 
left in the forest, equal to his own ; and he can 
have no objection to give up his own, and take 
one of them in lieu thereof, on receiving from any 
one, the amount of labor, which he has bestowed 
upon it.' If still he is jperfinaciows and prefers, 
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nrlitrarilyf retaining his own, to that of receiving 
'another ; then> I say, inasmuch as all men ere 
equal 9 that one's right to be pertinacious is no 
better than another's ; that if one is arbitrary and 
unaccommodating in his choice^ so may another 
be ; and that if any one insists Upon having a par- 
ticular article out of two or more, which, it may 
be, all acknowledge to be equal, in preference to 
auj other, so also may another insist upon having 
the same. For, as already said, one's right to be 
pertinacious, arbitrary, and unaccommodating, is 
as good as another's ; and if death result from 
their conflicting claims, the party first exhibiting 
the pertinacity in question, is justly chargeable 
with the whole of the blame that may attach to 
the transaction* For equality is as much to be 
maintained in jpertinaaYy o/cAoice, as elsewhere, 
since it is to be destroyed no where* 

If there be truth in what I have advanced, with 
respect to rights supposed to be acquired, by 
possession, occupancy, ^Lthe addition of the la- 
bors of industry, to the sc^pcts of possession, it 
follows, that no nation, whatever, holds any just 
title to the soil on which they are located, on any 
4i;upposed validity in what may be called th€^ right 
of possession. It is competent to the Chinese, to 
say to the people of Hindostan — "we have as 
good a right to what you call your soil, as you 
have yourselves," and they in return, may say, 
" the soil of China, belongs as much to ^us as to 
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)^u." The French may say to the English, ^' that 
English territory is th^ property of France as 
wach as it is of England," and the people of Eng- 
land may claim a similar right in France. Eu« 
rope may say to America ^' the jdominions you oc- 
cupy are no more the property of yourselves, than 
they are ours," and America in her turn, could 
reciprocate a similar declaration. 

If, however, by any just process wbateyer, it 
can be made to appear, that nations, are, as they 
are, by the consent of a majority of nations, or at 
any rate by a majority of the people of all natiomr, 
then the case its made out, which places the title 
of all nations to the particular soil they occupy, in 
the consent of every other ; or at least, of a majo- 
rity of them. Nations, it should be understood, 
are the people of whom they are composed, and 
not th^ soil, dominion or property which they oc*^ 
eupy. They have, it is true, a right, a natural 
right, to an equal and proportionate share of the 
earth ; but, where it shall be, and how much it is 
equivalent to, it is for the majority of all the inha- 
bitants of the globe to determine. If, to-day^ a ge*- 
neral convention of the whole of them, could be 
had, it would be competent for such conve;ition to 
order such disposition of things, as to them should 
seem proper. At least, I think, this point will be 
conceded by every one, if, for a moment we admit, 
that hitherto, there has been no government at all ; 
no appropriation to individuals, ot classes of in- 

5 
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dividuals, of specific portions of soil or territory* 
They might apportion the whole as it now is : and 
in such an event,* all nations would hold their ter- 
ritories, by actual and direct commoa consent. 

This common consent is, however, to be inferred 
with almost as much certainty as if it had been 
formally given by a General Convention. In one 
way, by recognizing it, in an official and formal 
manner, well known among nations ; in another, 
but more informal manner ; by suffering new na- 
tion^- to rise into jexistence, greatness and power, 
without 'interfe ring to prevent it. 

The present allotment of the surface of the 
globe, among its inhabitants, is probably such, 
that it is capable, if circumstances admitted, of re- 
ceiving much improvement. There is no doubt 
that many countries are overpeopled, particularly 
for the habits, knowledge and other circumstances 
that now prevail among them; and they who 
should leave them and ^o to others, which need 
population, would not only make their own condi- 
tion happier, but confer additional happiness on 
the inhabitants of those countries to which they 
should emigrate. It is not within the scope of 
this work, however, to engage in any speculations 
on this subject. It is sufficient for me, that all na- 
tions, recognise the right of all other nations to 
make such disposition of their acknowledged terri- 
tories, as they shall think proper, and to admit or 
exclude, as members of its political institution, or 
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residents, within its boundaries, those born in other 
countries, if to them, it shall seem good. This 
right however, is very rarely exercised ; policy 
seeming to forbid the exclusion of a good and use- 
ful citizefi. If we are not to question the natural 
right of every human being to a portion of the pro- 
perty of this globe, equal to that of any other be- 
ing : further ; if we are not to. question his artifi- 
cial right, or right in society, as I shall call it, 
equivalent thereto ; it would seem that we ought 
not to question his right, since it seems to belong 
to personal liberty^ of which no one, ought to be 
deprived, of choosing freely the country, in which 
he will receive it. . But as this cannot be doncy on 
the system which I am .to propose in the course of 
thia work, until all nations shall have adopted it, 
the members of that estate or nation, who shall first 
adopt it, if any such there shall be».will be cont- 
pelled to be abridged t)f this portion of their natural 
rights, until such an event takes place ; but they 
will have this reflection to console them : that it 
is not the act of their own government which 
abridges it, but that of foreign states or nations, 
who, it will be seen, are not yet prepared to ac- 
knowledge, what I tnist, are the indisputable 
rights of roan in society. This observation, I ani 
sensible, may not be fully understood, by the rea- 
der, in the present stage of this work ; but if he 
will have the goodness to keep me company with 
his patience, and attention, until I can have the . 
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opportunity to make myself understood, I think, he 
will feel the full force of my rerpark, and be dis^ 
posed to agree with me in opinion. 

It wiU occur to the discerning reader, that there 
is apparently, some incompatibility in conceding, 
in the first place, to the great community of the 
human family, the power to assign to an individual 
for example a certain specific portion of the pro^ 
perty of the globe op which he dwells ; and in the 
next place, to claim for him, the right of having 
assigned to hinli his equal portion on any part of its 
surface, which he shall choose to name. But, if it 
be borne in mind, that! am discussing the subject, 
as it has refertace to a period of time, anterior to 
the formation of all governments, and, of course, 
to a period when money is unknown, I apprehend 
the incompatibility, will vanish. It will be seen 
that a division in kind^ must, of necessity, be made, 
in the first instance, equally or as near it as the great 
community have it in their power to do so, among 
all the individuals which compose it. If, imme^ 
diately subsequent to such division, for purposes 
which shall appear good, a classification of these . 
individuals into what we now call nations, should 
take place, %nd such classification should happen 
to be what now exists, we should have the world 
before us, as it now is ; with the exceptions, that it 
would' be equally divided among all its inhabitants, 
and that there is no money. Now, in such a state 
of things, the only way, in which I, for examp^ 
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beinga citizen of America/ could transfer my share 
into England) for instance^ would be, to offer an 
exchange, with some subject of England, of my 
property for his. But if we suppose, that all na- 
tions have absolute and exclusive jurisdiction over 
their own territories, they could forbid this, by pro- 
hibiting me from coming among them. The good 
policy, however, as well as the justice, of such a 
power, may well be questioned. So, also, may 
th^ power to prohibit any human being from r^cei* 
ving his natural share of the property of the world, 
in any country which he may choose to name; 
whenever, by the invention of money, and judicious 
modifications of political institutions, the thing can 
be rendered practicable. 

The injustice of thus preventing an individual 
from receiving his proportion of the property of 
the world, in any natiop, that to him shall seem 
good, may be made manifest, in an obvious and 
natural manner, by supposing, that the share, one 
with another, which the people of China, for ex- 
ample, receive at the hands of their government, 
is so much superior to the shares, received, one 
with another, by the people of Hindostan from 
theirs, that the former are not willing to exchange 
on equal terms with the latter. Wherever such 
an unwillingness should be found to exist, it woilld 
be evident, that the party refusing had in their . 
possession, as a nation, and of course as indivi- 
duals, more than their equal share of the property 
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of the globe ; and that the right, as it is caltedV 
of exclusive jurisdiction, affords the means of se- 
caring to them, this undue share. In a work, 
therefore, the object of vdiich is to contend for the 
equal r^hts, of all men, as well to property, as to 
liberty and life (for what are life and liberty good 
for, without property ?) it is not possible to overlook 
this important point, without manifest inattention 
and injustice to the subject. 

It would be an interesting subject of research, 
to ascertain among all nations, the causes which 
have determined them, each to its own particular 
system of the rights of property. It would proba- 
bly be found in all cases, that each system at any 
given period, is indebted for its principal features, 
to a thousand circumstances, each, almost wholly 
separate from any and every consideration of the 
original and equal rights of man. Whenever* 
conquests have been* made, or revolutions have 
happened, and new governments have succeeded, 
they have been of a character, such as circum- 
stances, seemed to compel their tramersto adopt. 
In the case of the American Revolution ; the go- 
verDments succeeding it, more or Iet»s partook, of 
the political .evils of the system, which preceded 
them. This will be rendered more apparent, by 
observing, that if it had been possible, that the 
Revolution could have occurred, before slavery 
had been introduced on the American soil, or in- 
troduced only to a trifling extent ; all our gorern- 
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mentSj jbiotb State and National, would have di- 
rected their efforts to destroy it immediately, and 
to'^event its further introduction among us. So 
again it may be remarked, that vast estates among 
us now, belonging to single individuals, derive 
their titles from grants made by our proprietary 
governors, to whom, if the governments of Eu- 
rope, had not given, territories, of which, in most 
instances, the donors themselves did not know the 
bounds, neither such individual^, nor any others, 
would have possessed them ; inasmuch as the peo- 
ple of this country in forming a government for 
themselves, would never have sanctioned it. 

Indeed, the right of property, as the term i^ 
usually understood, is vastly more vague and fluc- 
tuating, than most of us are inclined to imagine. 
One would think, that if there b(jany any quality 
by which property can be known, it is this ; that it 
cannot be taken away without the owner's consent. 
For, if it can, it is not easy to understand how it 
can be property. Now, there has been a period 
of time, in the history of this State, when none but 
those whd possessed a certain amount, as well as 
kind of property, could vote for our State Senate?. 
This body, among other tfainof s, had the power to 
give a negative to all laws from the other House. 
If a law came from thence, for the purpose of tax- 
ation, and the Senators disliked it, they could say 
" no" to it, and thus hold fast their purse-strings. 
Afterwards our political structure, wa^ so far al- 
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tered, as to allow every oiie to vote-^or Senators^ 
whether they had property or not. The conse- 
quence of this alteration, was, to take the nega- 
tive which the rich formerly possessed, out of their 
hands, and of course their property, without their 
consent, along with it. And y^t, under all these 
varying circumstances, the community, generally, 
make no complaint of the violation of the rights 
of property, although on the face of it, it is as 
plain as the sun at noon day, that, to-day, there 
is one rule for determining these rights, and to- 
morrow there is another. 

In referring to this change, in our Senatorial 
System, it is not my intention to complain of it. 
On the contrary, there is no doubt it was perfect- 
ly correct, to have made such change ; inasmuch 
as it is was necessary to preserve the personal 
rights of the million, who had no property ; even 
though it should infringe upon the rights of pro- 
perty in the hands of the few, and the rich. Yet 
it cannot fail to strike every observer, of the least 
reflection, that, if those who possessed property^ 
had an unquestionable right to it, no man or num- 
ber of men, ought to have power to take it away. 
There is, then, something palpably wrong in a 
■government, which is thus obliged to destroy 
rights of one kind which it recognizes, in order to 
preserve others.. If we make the supposition, 
that all the citizens are equal in point of proper- 
ty, or nearly so, then the conflict which is now so 
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^nspicuous, between different kinds of rightsty, 
ced.8es» and is seen* no more. But to make this 
property equal, presupposes that the present hol- 
ders have not a sound and valid title to it ; and • 
government, therefore, if it acted upon the supr 
position that such title was not valid, would con- 
tradict its present opinion. 

It would seem, then that in every government, 
the laws of property, have no reference, or very 
little, to original principles. If they had, they would 
be much more similar to each other, than they 
are now ; and much more nearly uniform, in the 
same country at all times. 

But I have not mentioned (dl the causes that 
conspire, when, revolutions happen, and when 
there is an opportunity, naf , a necessity to resort 
to first principles, to prevent nations from doine 
so. Not only, when revolutions are over, and 
there is a necessity to fill up the chasms in 
government, which they have occasioned, are the 
evils of a previous generation, pressing upon the 
new, but those who frame their laws, and who, 
over all others, are to be presumed to know best 
how to reorganize the political fabric ; in fine, the 
leaders of nations^ are themselves, uninformed, of 
the rights of the people. We live near to a great 
epoch, in the history of dur own count ry-^-f-the Re- 
volution that separated us from England— we are 
acquainted with the distinguished men, who per- 
formed a prominent part, as well in the separo^^ 
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tion of the two countries, as in Erecting the ne^ 
governments that succeedied. We are able to 
know their minds, and to judge fbr ourselves, how 
far they were adequate to institute government, 
on principles of original right ; for it was on suck 
l^rinciples as they understood them, that they sup- 
ported the Revolution and erected the political 
edifices that in consequence became necessary. 

Of all these, no. man, more than Mr* Jefferson, 
deserves to be considered, as possessing in his 
own mind, not only *^ the. standard of the man,'^ 
but the standard of the age* If there was any one 
capable of ascending to first principles, it was he ; 
and if it was not to be expected of him, how was 
itto-be expected-of any one else ? Yet Mr. Jef- 
ferson speaks of the rights of man, in terms, 
which when th^ come to be investigated closely, 
appear to be very defective and equivocal. I do not 
mean^ that be thought or meant them so ; for it is 
evident that %\ke contrary waS' the fact. Let us 
quote him, however ; let us weigh his expressions ; 
let us arrive &t bis intentions in the most legiti- 
inate manner : and then see, if I am borne out, in 
my declaration. If I am, I shall be sustained. If 
I am not, I shall fail, and deserve to do so. ' He 
says : — -• 

" We-hold these truths to be self-evident ; that 
*' all raett are created equal ; that they are en- 
^* dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
^* fights 5 that among thes^ are life, liberty, and; 
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'^^ the pursuit of happiness.^* These are his words 
in the declaration of American Independence. 

Whoever looks oyer, the face of the world, and 
surveys the population of all countries; our own, as 
well as any and every other ; will see it divided in- 
to rich and poor ; into the hundred who have 
every thing, and the million who have nothings 
If, then, Mr. Jefferson, had made use of the word 
property^ instead of " the pursuit of happiness^^^ I' 
should have agreed with him. Then his language 
would have been clear and intelligible, and strict-^ 
ly conformable to natural right. For I hold, that 
man's natural right to life or liberty^ is not more 
sacred or unalienable, than his right to property. 
But if property is to descend only to particular in- 
dividuals from the previous generation, and if the 
many are born^ having neither parents nor any one 
else, to give them property, equal in amount to that*^ 
which the sons of the rich, receive, from their fa- 
thers and other testator^, how is it established that 
they are created equal ? In the pursuit of happi- 
ness, is property of no consequence ? Can any one 
be as happy without property of any kind, as with 
it ? Is even liberty and life to be preserved with- 
out it ? Do we not every day, see multitudes^ in 
order to acquire property, in the very pursuit of 
that happiness which Mr. Jefferson classes among 
the unalienable rights of man, obliged to sacrifice 
both liberty and health and often ultimately life, in- 
to the bargain? If then property be so essential 
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)A.Qd indispensable in the pursuit of happiness, as it 
appears to be, how can it be said, that I am crea^ 
ted with an equal right to this happiness — with 
another, when I must purchase property of him^ 
with labor and suffering — and when he is under no 
necessity to purchase the like of me at the same 
costly price ? If we are created equal — how has 
he the right to monopolize all, or even an undue 
share of the property of the preceding generation ? 
If, then, even the rights of liberty and life, are so 
insecu)*e and precarious, without property— how 
very essential to their^ preservation is it, that '^ the 
pursuit of happiness"' — should be so construed, as 
to afford title to that, without which, the rights of 
life and liberty are but an empty name ? 

Let no one attempt to evade the question, by 
saying, that if the poor have not parents with pro- 
perty which they can give to their children, it is 
not the fault of this or of any government. It is 
possible, under some circumstances, that this might 
be true, and yet be altogether foreign to the ques- 
tion. But who, I ask, is it, but government that 
authorizes and enforces the execution of wills 9 
Who is it, that allows a man just as he is about to 
return into dust, to say what disposition shall be 
made of that which he now calls his ; who shall 
have it, after he ceases to b^; and who shall not ? 
Whois^it, that authorizes a man to consider himself 
the owner of property longer than he lives, even to 
the remotest generation ; and clothes him with 
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powetj (if lie cboosecb) to oi^der that eTenU« mfu 
ohildreii, and chtldrens' children forever » shall hart 
B<me from kim ; nor from any one eliOt unteui by 
f erntude it be purchased, from others, who may 
ha^>en to possess il f Who is it, but govermnenty- 
that has i^ced the rights of children to property 
in the keeping of their fether»-'-and so fixed it, that 
if these fathers shall refuse to give totheir childreuy 
what ought to belong to them, as it did to their 
progenitors, they should have no means of ol^aia* 
ing it f Who was it, that ordered that the father 
should be every thing and the children nothing-^ 
if it was not government f It is government, in 
principle, and often in practice, which has done all 
this. It is government, and government alone» 
which has determined, that where the former (de* 
ceased) owner of property has given no intimattofi 
of his wishes-^'-that th^n it shall go ; in domecouo*- 
tries, all to his eldest son ; in others, to the sons 
alone, and none to the daughters-^-and in others, 
again, to all , the children equally. It is govern* 
ment, therefore, which has the power of destroy- 
ing wills altogether, and of making such disposition 
as it shall judge best, of the effects of deceased 
persons* If, indeed, it were true, that govern- 
ment had the power, or rather ability, only to 
make life and liberty equal, and could not make 
property equal ; it would go the full length of pro- 
ving that government, was an unauthorized insti*^ 
tution, alienating the '' unalienable rights," with ' 
which the Creator has epdowed all men, o vcry^ 

6 
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great majority of whom^ have no property of any 
detcriptioD ; never have had any ; and while the 
present order of tbin^, exists, never m// have 
aiiy. ' 

The Author of the Declaration of Independence, 
and those who supported it, '* with their lives, their 
fortunes and their sacred honor,"' never seemed 
to have perceived, that, if their system of rights, 
in its practical effect, went to give to one human 
being living under it, the privilege of taking so 
much of the property of the preceding generation 
(whether it came from a parent is nothing to the 
question,) as would enable him to live in idleness, 
on the productions of the labor of others ; so 
should it give the same privilege to ail.*' Otherwise 
there is no equality in the business ; and the de- 
claration, that the Creator had created such an 

m 

equality, bnt the legislation qf man had destroyed 
it, becomes at once the theory of our government 
on the one hand, and its practice on the other. 

Besides, if the Author of the Declaration in 
questioli and its supporters, had intended to say 
that mankind had an equ^l and unalienable right 
to life, liberty, atid propprty ; they would have 
said it, at once, without using the v^gue expres- 
sion, *'the pursuit of happiness." How they ex- 
pected this *' pursuit," without |)roperty of any de- 
scription, to be of any avail, or at any rate, of a- 
~ vail eqiial to that which a fortunate pfbssessor of an 
e3tate could enjoy, it is not easy to conceive. 

There may be those, who will contend that 
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< sufficient for the day, is the evil thereof;*' and 
that what Mr. Jefferson and his coadjutors h&ve 
achieved for their country and mankind, in being 
mainly instrumental in establishing the first ex- 
ample of representative government in the world, 
is honor and glory enough. This is triie; but it 
is also true, that had the sages of the Revolution 
seen that an equal right to property, b.s well as to 
life and liberty, was also svmong the unalienable 
rights of man, and declared accordin ly, it would 
not have made their glory the less ; and, if they had 
not succeeded in reducing these theoretical truths 
to practice, sagacious naen ^enough among the ar- 
dent friends of frc^.dom, which this as well. as every 
other country affords, could not have failed to sup- 
ply the deficiency. 

But other associates, in limited views of the ac- 
tual rights of^man, had Mr. Jefferson,^eskles the 
members of the Congress of 1776, which adopted 
his immortal Declaration. Among these, was 
Thomas Paine. Perhaps few men that have ex- 
isted, understood themselves, and the subjects they 
discussed, better than he did. Yet original as 
were his thoughts, he nevertheless* wandered into 
some misconceptions, and left his subject partially 
unexplored by his investigations. That he has 
dope so, considering how much rubbish he has 
removed, is perhaps not a matter of wonder* To 
have done miore ; to have examined the subject of 
^0¥eraoieiit, ia sueh n manner, as to have le^ no- 
tbing'tobe desiredi would have been too mucb. 
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perhaps, to ask at the hands of humanity. But, 
in^ justise to the reader, in justice to myself, let 
Mr. Paine speak for himself. 

'' When a people agree to form themselres into 
*' a REPUBLIC, (for the word Republic meags the 
** public good, or the good of the whole, in con- 
'^ tradistinction to the despotic form, which makes 
** the good of the Sovereign, or of one noian, the , 
" only object of the government,) when I say, they 
^' agree to do this, it is to be understood, that they 
'^ mutually resolve and pledge themselves to each 
" other, rich and poor alike^ to support and main* 
^^tain this rule Qf equal justice among them. 
^ They, therefore, renounce not only the despotic 
•'^ ferm^ but the despotic principle ; as well of gov- 
^' erning as of being governed, by mere Will and 
^^ Power, aind substitute, in its place, a govern-* 
<* ment of justice. 

*' By this mutual compact, the citizens of a re* 
^^ public, put it out of their power, that is, they re- 
^* nounoe, as detestable, the power of exercising, at 
*'any future time, any species of despotism over 
*< each other, or doing a thing, not right in itself, 
<< because a majority of them may have strength 
'* of numbers, sufficient to accomplish it. 

** In this pledge and compact, lies the founda* 
<' tion of the republic : and the security to the rich, 
^* and the consolation to the poor^ is, that, Vfhat 
^.eaeh man has is his ovm ; that no desp(^ sove- 
** re|gn can take it from him, and that die common 
^cementing principle, which holds tiU the part9 of 
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tt republic together, secures him likewise from the 
despotism of irambers: For despotism maj be 
more effectually acted by many over a few» thiEUi 
by one man over all."— Dw5crra^«m« on Chvemr 
ment^ writtfin in 1786. S^e JPaine^s Works in two 
vols : Philadelphia, 1797. Vol. 1. ^. 327 and '6. 

The reader -will observe/ in the foregoing ex- 
tract, that BTr. Paine coatemjdates, the first for- 
mation, at any rate the first ^wt. formation of gov- 
ernmetit ; he goes back, as he imagines^ to the be- 
ginning ; and as he there finds the situation of 
things, so be takes care, in the system of govern- 
ment which he marks out, to preserve them. He 
discovers that there are rich and poor; I have 
italicise^ the words that the reader may- remark 
them iQore particularly ; and he provides that 
^^ what each man has, is his own." It is obvious, 
therefore, when be wrote the foregoing, that he 
had forgotten what he had written, on the same 
subject, so early as the 14th February, 1776. At^ 
that period he published his ^^ Common Sense," the 
first page of which has the following passage : — 

** In order to gain a clear and just idea ofthe de* 
^^sign and end of government, let us suppose s^ 
V ^' small number of persons, settled in some seques^ 
'' tered part ofthe earth, unconnected with the rest; 
'* they will represent the first peopling of any coun- 
** try, or ofthe world." 

Yet ten years afterwards, Mr. Paine talks of the 
ejListeaee of rich and poor, at a period, when they 
are about^/or the first time, as he supposes, to or- 
6* 
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ganize for themselves, a common and eqai^f»* 
vernmtot. Mow, let me make use of Mr. Paine's 
supposition; let me take bis.'* small number of 
persons;'' let me conduct, them te '^somoseques* 
tered part of the earth, un^nnected with the 
rest ;" suppose it be an island in the Pacific Ocean ; 
let me place them upon it ; and deaire them to in-* 
stitute for themselves, a just and equal govern-* 
ment; where would be his rich and poor 9 Would 
they create them i Would they liuas Mr. Locke,, 
the celebrated author of a treatise on the Human 
Understanding, did when he drew the plan of a go- 
rernment for the State of South Carolina, iu the 
first settlement of that SState, give to one class 
among them, twelve thousand acres of land ; ta 
another class, twenty-four thousand ; and to 
another, forty-tight thousand ,'^-while the great 
mass of the population should receive. nothing f 

Would they not consider the island in question^ 
HB property f and not only ra property^ but common 
property, to which each and every of them, had aa 
equal right f In the compact, of which Mr. Paine- 
speaks, as entering into the formntion of every 
legitimate, government, and which the islanders 
are now» by supposition, about to create with each 
other, would property have no consideration? 
Would it form no part of their discussions? 
Would it not in fact form, the chief material of it.'^ 
Would it not be a source of more deliberation, as 
inyolving deeper interests, than any and all other 
subjects, which could come before this IHtle com'- 
munityf Wwld it not be ridiculous in them ta 
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«feetoi^e the righu etmsBf m refards life and lU 
ber^) to be iiiialieiiabl6» and as to propepty, say ^ 
not a word about it f Woald tbey not know, if 
they knew any things that never yet« for any con- 
siderable tim^, was life and liberty held and en*- 
joyed by the rightful owners, when they had no 
property with which to protect and defend them f 
Would they not, in the first instaoee, at least, if 
diyision were made of their common property^ 
make it equal, or as nearly so, as might be in. 
their power ! if division were not made, but it 
was- agreed to be held in common, would not care 
be taken^ as much as in them lay, to afford to 
each his equal share, of the results of the com*^ 
mon occupation i 

Answers to all these questiojis, present them- 
selves spontaneously. Throughout the wide ex- 
tent of the GUobe not a single individual can be 
found, who would not give them in the affirmative. 
How is it then, that a writer so sagacious as Paine, 
and so disinterested in all that he ever wrote,, 
should have committed such a blunder, as that of 
attempting to erect an equal government, upon a 
foundation where inequality had already found an 
existence ;: and that without attempting to extir<^ 
pate it ; on the contrary, taking measures to per- 
petuate it, by confirming the altogether untenable 
position, that what a man has is his ofjm 9 Silrely 
the absurdity is as great, in a man, who contends 
ta preserve inequality already existing, as he who 
proposes to create it ^for the first time. And in 
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this respect, Pame and Locket equally deserve t» 
be held up to mankind, as singular instances of 
(srrors, which the greatest of m^n may be led to 
adopt* 

Those who know any thing of Mr. Paine, know 
that he did not want intrepidity and boldness of 
character, sufficient to have taken higher and 
inore tenable.ground than he did had he discovered 
it to be practicable. He was no man for half-way 
opinions in theory, or half-way measures in prac- 
tice ; because he had good sense enough to per- 
ceive that an object is more easily and economi- 
cally accomplished, When ^11 its features are 
clearly seen and understood, than when they are 
partially visible) 'and perhaps confounded with 
something which is altogether foreign to the 
question. 

It may not be altogether unprofitable, to exam- 
ine, where the source of his error lay. On look- 
ing over his political writings, it will not be found 
difficult to discover it. In the first part of his 
*' Rights of Man,'' written in 1791, pp. 64and 65, 
of the 2nd volume of the Works before referred 
to, he has the following passage ; to wit :— 

^' It has been thought a considerable advance 
^' towards establishing the principles of freedom, 
'* to say, that government is a compact, between 
'' those who goverO} and those who are govern- 
'^ ed : But, this cannot be true, because it is put- 
'< ting the effect before the cause ; for, as mwBt 
<' must have existed before government existed, 
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'^ there was necessarily a time, when gorem- 
" ment did -not exist , and consequently^ there 
<< could originally exist no gorernors to form 
*^ such a compact with. '1 he fact therefore, must 
*^ be, that the individuaU themsehesj each in his 
^' own personal and sovereign right, entered into a, 
*^ compact mth each other to produce a govern- 
** ment. And this is the only mode in which go- 
'^ vernments have a right to arise, and the only 
** principle on which they have a right to exist.'* 
For myself, I find no difficulty, in' both agree- 
ing and disagreeing with Mr. Paine, in the posi- 
tions, or some of them, at least, here laid down« 
It must certainly be true, thai *^ man must have 
^* existed befoire government existed ;'* and 
it is equally true, that where government ex- 
ists, governors must exist also. And yet I am 
ready to say, what he declares cannot be true, 
that government * is, or rather may be, a compact 
between those who govern and those who are go-^ 
verned. Thus* when ^* each in his own personal 
and sovereign right," to use Mr. Paine's own 
words, *^ enters into a compact vnth each other,^* 
for purposes common to the whole, a government 
is formed, tonsisting of the compact, and nothing 
hut the oompact. A» toihe wkon/ner of its exercise, 
that is. quite another afiair. Thlis, in one case, 
each and every individual party to the compact, 
may from time to time, meet in full aMombly, to 
delfliMale over their affairs, and to make sudi 
4i*|Msitiep thereof, as they shall tbiiik proper^ 
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In such a case, a government would pot only ex- 
ist, but be in full operation. If I am asked, who 
are the Governors : I answer, the whole Commu- 
nity, in their aggregate or collective capacity. If 
I am asked, who are the Governed, I answer ; 
the individuals who compose this connHunity, 
in their separate or single camcity. The ques- 
tion, of the existence, orthe non-existence of a go- 
vernment, I apprehend, is not to be determined, 
by deciding, whether the public concerns of a 
nation, are managed, by all the individuals who 
cbnstitute'it, in their own proper persons, without' 
agency of any sort, or otherwise. And, herein, 
seems to have^ been Mr. Paine's great mistake; 
He seems to have considered aU people as being 
destitute of any government whatever, who had 
not agents or proxies to act for them. He seems 
to have overlooked the only object of compact, 
which is to create a public willy and a pub tit will 
being created^ and being brought into practical 
existence, no matter how^ whether by authorized 
agency, or otherwise, government has com- 
menced, and operates on the governed, and, of 
right also ; on all subjects, which, in their nature, 
are of common possession. 

Mr. Paine observes that ** man must have exist- 
ed before governments existed." May we ask how 
longf Perhaps for-half an hour. Thus, m this 
first period of human existence, .two men may 
have arrived at a spring bf cool water, thinking, 
and de^iring to quencl| their thijrstf Thejr enter int0 
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a treaty as to which of the two shall drink first. So 
tioon as it is consummated^ a^orernment is formed, 
even though it be to expire the next moment. If 
there happen to be three instead of two, and two 
of these determine who of the three shall first par- 
take: her^ also a treaty, a government is formed, 
decidmg, by majority,^ as perfect in itself, as far as 
its object extends, as a«y government that can Jbe 
conceived. And it is evident enough that it should 
be so; for, as the water itself is of common right, 
and incapable of being exclusively appropriated to 
either^ so also is the chance or opportunity of first 
participation ; convention or compact must settle 
this latter question; and when it does, it performs 
precisely the same. function, as if agency, for a hun- 
dred thousand beings having the same rights as 
those which belong to the two or three individuals, 
I have mentioned, had selected the same person, 
and given him the privilege of priority. 

It may seem that I am more elaborate in my 
efforts to explode what I conceive to be error, on 
this point, than is necessary. But as Mr. Paine 
charged Mr. Burke with not going back far enough 
into antiquity, in search of principles, it became 
him, &s he did, to exert himself to substantiate 
the charge. If I now make a similar charge 
against Mr. Paine', it becomes me to do so too. 
Besides, with us, as wijth them, the errors I com- 
bat are the errors of the age, and of course are sup- 
ported by the best talents which the age affords. 
It is no ordinary refutation which these errors dc- 
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ri?ed from periods of time and conditions of things^ 
not so remote a^ we have, or may have, access tO) 
we are in danger of incorporating false principles 
into the political edifice, and of endangering its 
utility and duration. 

Mr* Paine was not alone in the error of these 
views. Mr. Jefferson, to whom I return with respect 
and affection, for the services he has rendered 
to mankind, besides the omission, or perhaps equi» 
vocal admission, of some of the rights of man, in 
his Declaration of Independence, has shown, in a 
much later work, his deficiency of accurate know*^ 
ledge of the true principles of government. 

In 1812 he prepared, for the use of counsel, in 
a suit, in the Circuit Court of the United States, 
for the District of Virginia, in which Edward Li^ 
vingston, of the (then) territory of Orleans, was 
plaintifiT, and himself defendant, a work published 
by Ezra Set*geant, of New York, entitled " The 
Proceedings of the United States, in maintaining 
the Public Right to the Beach of the Mississippi, 
adjacent to New Orleans, against the Intrusion of 
Edward Livingston." In page 30, of this work, 
I find the following passage: — 

<^ That the lands within the limits assumed by a 
nation, belong to the nation, as a body, has proba*. 
bly been the law of every people on earth, at some 
period of their history. A right of property, in 
moveable things, is admitted before the establisl|<« 
ment of government. A separate property, im 
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\and»j not till after that establishment. The right 
to moveables is acknowledged b^ all the hordes of 
Indians surrounding us. Yet» by no one of theni 
has a separate property^ in lands, been yielded to. 
individuals. He who plants a field, keeps posses- 
. sion till he has gathered the produce; after which 
one has as good a right as another to occu|iy it. 
Government must be established, and laws pro- 
-vided, before lands can be separatjelfi appropri- 
ated, and the owner protected in his possession. 
Till then the property is in the body of the nation, 
and they, or their chief, as trustee, hiust grant them 
to individuals, and determine the conditions of the 
grant." 

Mr. Jefferson's criterion, it appears from the 
above, for ascertaining when governments begin, 
is the time when the nation makes private property 
of lands. Mr. Paine's, when the functions of go- 
vernment are exercised by agents, or governors 
appointed by the peopje to act for them. Neither 
of these criteria ^ive me any satisfaction. In re- 
lation to Mr. Jefferson's opinion, I do not under- 
stand why a government should be considered to 
exist, when lands are permitted to be made pri- 
vate property of; and Thot to exist, when every thing 
that is moveable is in the same situation. BesideiJ, 
inasmuch as I am told, in so many words too, " A 
right of property, in moveable things, is admitted 
before the establishment of government ;" may 
I not ask, who it is that admits? Is. it not the go- . 
vernmentf Is it not the common consent or public 

7 
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authority? Who else has the power? Not a flfag" 
ment of the nation less than a'majority* And if 
it be a majority, then is it the nation to all intents 
and purposes. It will hardly be contended, I pre- 
sume, that there is any other body in existence 
which has any concern in this affair. 

But Mr. Jefferson tells ik, that "government 
must be established, and. laws provided, before 
lands can be separately appropriated, and the own- 
er protected in hii^ possession." Why so? He has 
told ns, personal property is secure without the as- 
sistance of what he calls government. Why may 
not lands be so too? And the use even of these* 
for a single season, a,ccording to his own showing, 
is entirely secure. I shall be told, perhaps, that 
the possession of personal property would be vin^ 
dicated by the valor of the holder. Would not the 
same thing happen aa to land? No, some one will 
be prepared to answer, if it be given in perpetuity; 
numbers would expel the proprietor, by superior 
force, and government must therefore exist to in-' 
terfere and protect the proprietor. Why is not 
this same government necessary, to protect the 
personal property of the holder? His tenure of it 
also is perpetual; and numbers can be brought 
to bear on him as well as on the holder of 
land. So also may superior numbers drive off 
- him who cultivates a field even for a single season. 
But in both these latter cases, we find that force, 
to obtain which Mr. JefiTerson conceives that there 
shoulil exist what he calls government, is altoge- 
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ther unnecessary among our Indians, and oth^r 
nations in a similar situation. Why is thisf How^ 
is it to. be explained? 

Simply thu§.— The personal property is so equal, 
and the benefits they derive from the use of the 
8oil so equal too, that there exists no motive to 
combination of numbers for the purpose of dispos- 
session. Force, therefore, can never /be needed* 
And when government shall be so eonstructed as 
to make property real and personal, ia the fullest 
acceptation of the word, as nearly equal, as we see 
it among the Indians; and still be able to make 
lands private property much in the same way that 
moveable thinccs are now; then shall we see govern- 
ments exerting their functions, simply by indica- 
tmg their pleasure, and not by egcerting force. 
They will have only to say what they wish, and it 
will be done. If hitherto we have never seen go- 
vernhients actiiig in this* way; if all institutioiis of 
the kind have been obliged to resort, more or less, 
to arbitrary. force, it is because they have been 
made on principles which did not conform to the 
'* unalienable rights of man, to life» liberty, and 
property." ' 

If, to whftt I haf« ifid, it were necessary to add 
any thing more in favour of my own views, as to 
the time when governments are to be concadered 
as being in eiQstence, I might appeal to the very 
first paragraph above ^piotod from Itlr. Jefferson, 
where he says, ^< That tlM lands within the Umits 
assumed ly a nation^ belong to the nation as a body, 
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has probably been the law of every people on 
» earth, at some period of their history." The very 
act of a number of individuals, sufficient to consti- 
tute what may be called a nation, after voluntarily 
consenting to associate themselves in one body, I 
say, the very act of accepting the lands within such 
limits, (or what is the same thing, assuming them, 
with the consent, express or implied, of other na- 
tions) is, (not jsovereignty) but an act of sovereign- 
ty, which originates from their collective charac- 
ter, and which acceptance it is perfectly competent 
for them to signify, either, as said before, in their 
own proper persons, or by an agent or agenta. se- 
lected by them for such purpose. 
' In all that I have urged on this subject, I have 
not had it in view to play the critic, as to the pro- 
priety of the use of this or that term, in preference 
to another. All that I have desired, is, to come 
at the truth ; and, if I can establish it, to be al- 
lowed to say, that governments have existed as 
long as man has existed, in some form or other ; 
and to some extent or other ; sometimes scarcely 
discernible, and at others occupying such a por- 
tion of our mental vision, as almost to put it but of 
our power to recognize th#two extremes of their 
existence. I trust that I have succeeded ; that it 
is apparent that nations are governments, and 
governments, nations ; that they are in fact con- 
vertible terms. If it has happened that writers of 
great celebrity, have supposed, that there are na- 
tions, which have no governments ; no legislation, 
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tt ia because there was s^iriJk adherence heiweea 
thrai, and tlu»e which hmA been mo^ the sobject 
<^ thrar ooitemplatkHi, m their /ormt, extent^ pui> 
pOM and poK^rf , that they were if eady to OQudade, 
that the one wus every thi^^ and the other no^ 
thing. But we &hould remember, that legfklation, 
the function of government, is capable of being ex- 
ercised in more ways than one ; and that it is as 
mueh entitled to be considered as indicating the 
existence of government when it deliberates on the 
disposition of a grain of sand, as when it exerts its , 
labors over the destiny of a hundred miHions of 
people. 



CHAPTER III. 
On the duration of the Rights of Property. 

Is the discussion of the rights of property, in 
the preceding chapter, there has been necessarily 
much of argument^ of a negative and t^orreldtive 
character. It seemed essential, to a right under- 
standing of the subject, tMc the dfi^cussion should 
tend to show what was property, by shewing' what 
it was not. It may be asked ; may not a man ex- 
pand his lungs and inbaie the air ; may he not 
open his eyes, and enjoy the light ; may not his bo- 
dy occupy the space which it actually does ; with- 
out any necessity to suppose the existence of le- 
gislation f Most certainly. These are fuikctions 
7* . 
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neeetsarlly atteodaat on iadividual exi8teace--aiid 
are enjoyed alike by all ; and herein too consitti their 
equality. They are ia the aalure of the rights of 
penontf and do not^ of necessity, hold any relation 
to the rights of property. They are as much en- 
titled, so to be considered, as, what I may call, my 
negative right, of not being injured by another. 
About all these there is no dispute* Mankind are 
idl agreed on these points. No controversy exists, 
and there is no occasion to argue the matter fur- 
ther. 

But, as to the possession of the soil and the ma- 
terials of the world, or rather as to the right of pos- 
session, there is much dispute. It is this question 
which is to be decided. And, in order that it may 
be decided, correctly, it is proper for me to have 
shown, as I think I have done, that possession, 
occupancy, or labor, superadded, have not the fac- 
ulty of conferring right ; and for two obvious rea- 
sons ; 1st : because rights exist of themselves, 
without being created or conferred, have always 
existed-^^nd always will exist ; since no one, of 
right, can destroy them ; and 2d, because pos- 
session has no right, unless it be accompanied 
with the consent of those to whom the property be- 
longed ; having this, it is altogether useless to en- 
deavor to derive title from possession : and not 
having this, any supposed title is good for nothing. 
Any possessor of propertyi therefore, who should 
be foolish enough to undertake to derive his ti- 
tle to retain possession, merely from the fact of its 
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being ISwiiid in bin band0-*ratber tban from tb« 
consent of tbe community, would place bis tenure 
of it, upon a very insecure foundation. Foir if pos- 
session is to give title, tbe act of fraud, or larceny, 
tbe violence of tbe robber, or a licentious mob, 
migbt soon confer as good a title to it, on anotber, 
as bimself poss^ssel. It becomes all tben, to be 
very careful bow tbey resort to sucb a source for 
title. If tbey can find no better, tbey may soon 
be witbout any, and tbey would tben wisb tbey 
bad not looked to tbat wbicb avails so little. 

As it regards my babit, tbus far, of contempla- 
ting tbe materials of tbe world, and these only, as 
property— I will only say^ tbat, when government, 
or society, or legislation, or whatever other sy- 
nonimous term, we may niiake use of, shall give 
me marble, for example, ais a material upon which 
to exercise my industry, at as cheap a rate, as that, 
at which nature has furnished it, tbat is, -for no- 
thing ; I shall have no particular objections, theUj 
to call tbe labor, which I shall bestow upon it, in 
converting it into a statue, by the name of proper- 
ty; though I should still be of opinion, that the 
material only deserves the appellation, the labor, 
skill &c. being the result o{ personal faculties, and 
only increasing its value* Both the material and 
its value being mine, (tbe one by way of .my ori- 
ginaj right to property — ^the other by right of per- 
son) makes it a matter of little consequence what 
is the name we c^ll them by, so that I do not lose 
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the substance^ through snf misapptki^iott of 
terms. 

I am as maefa averse to refinemteBts, as any 
body, especially unnecessary refinements in dis- 
cussions which ought to be, and in their nature are, 
of very easy comprebension. But I have been 
driven into an indulgence of them beyond my 
wishes, by the clouds of error in which I have 
found the subject enreloped, and, in self defence, 
' hare been obliged to depart from a plainer course, 
than I had intended to pursue. 

besides, it will be seen, that my view, of the 
best application of the industry of man, is a se- 
parate, single, and exclusive application, such as 
that which now prevails ; an application, that looks 
for his own individual welfare, almost exclusive- 
ly. So far, therefore,*as regards this industry,. 
• it never entered into my contemplation, nor does it 
now, to allow, in any theory of my own, that the 
government should take its management under 
their control, or in any way interfere with it, other 
than as the prosperity of the whole may require it, 
in relation to commerce with foreign nations^ 
In the very nature of things^ I take it to be a truth 
not to be controverted, that each individual knows 
better how to apply his own industry, his own fa- 
' culties, advantages^ opportunities, property &c. 
&c. than government can possibly do ; that, 
therefore, the aggregat<^ result of all these appli- 
cations,- will be much greater, when each is suf- 
fered to go on, in his own way, undisturbed, and 
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uomolestedy than if the sovereign power dhould 
direct the mode of employing the industry of 
each individual* And the reason is obvious 
enough. The sovereign power, t^efore it can be 
able to know what would be the best application, 
must receive its knowledge by communication 
from all the members ;. and before this can be 
done, the occasion will often pass away, which 
rendered instructions from the Public Authority 
necessary. Time and labor, therefore^ will be 
lost, which otherwise wou^ld have been saved. 
And the larger any community is, both as to num- 
ber and territory, the more injudicious would 
such a system be.. - « 

As, therefore, I did not contemplate that the 
direction of the industry of the individuals of a 
community, should come within the limits of their ^ 
power, except in so far as necessary and usefiii 
Public Works, such as Roads, Bridges, Canals, 
&c. were concerned ; it was not necessary for me 
to examine the the subject, any farther than to 
afibrd each individual, his equal share, of the ma- 
terials of the worlds on which he dwells, that he 
may have whereupon to exert his industry, in the 
pursuit of his happiness. 

This, then, is the extent of my object. In 
isome shape or other, this share or proportion 
must be obtained ; and it is proper to continue to 
obtain it, in such a manner as to afford the least 
disturlbance, and least destruction to the industry 
qf t|ie existing generation. Such is tl^e qualit^^ 
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which any new. system, ought to possess, which it 
may he proposed to introduce. 

But there, is an imposing obstacle, in the way 
of accomplishing the introduction of any such new 
system. This consists in a very general misun- 
'derstanding of the term, or duration, of the rights 
of property. They have been conceived to have 
a longer existence than is actual fy due to them ; 
an*3 this it will be seen, I think, in the future pro- 
gress of this work, has been a very promipent 
and active cause, of the enormous disparity, in 
possession, or wealth, which now prevails through- 
out the world. It is an important question then 
to answef* How long does a man own pro- 
perty? 

liOt us begin an investigation ofthis question, 
in as elementary a manner as poissible. 

If a world like our own, were made, and there 
was no inhabitant for it, it could not be property ; 
for, before there can be property, there must be a 
proprietor : some one to own it. 

If such a world were made, and only one inhab- 
itant placed upon it, then would it be property ^ 
and the whole 6f if would be his. There would be 
no occasion to^say a word about rights ; he would 
possess ail, in himself, there being none to share 
with him. If his existence, and that of the world, 
too, was perpetual, he would own it in perpetuity. 
He would owft it for ever. I^ he could live only a 
limited pemd, he would own the world for such 
period, and ti6lofiger< When he eeased to exist,^ 
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he Would cease to possess or to owiii as tnuch so 
much so !as if, be being yet livingi the ttnyrld itself ^ 
were struck out of existence. For it is quite as 
possible for a man to own, when there is nothing 
to be owned, as it is for him, who once was^ but 
who is not, now^ to own that which does actually 
exist. Either ceasing to have being, the ex- 
istence of that relationship^ between o^ner and 
owned, between possessor and possessed ; which 
we call property^ ceases also* It cantiot survive 
the dissolution of that; relationship, wj^ich consti-- 
tutes its only feature. His right over the earth 
while he lived, would be perfect and entire ; when 
he died, his right would die also. For when he is 
dead, he^is nothing but inaniipate matter ; no- 
thing but dust, which even the winds of Heaven 
may scatter where they list and which no being 
short of Omnipotence is able to gather together 
again. Dust cannot be the owner of du^t. It is. 
being, endowed with intelligence, that is capable 
of owning or possessing. Mine?, is its essential 
requisite. One tree cannot own or have property: 
in another. When mind is absent, .there is no 
proprietor. When matter is absent, 'there is no 
property. Matter cannot own matter. It is per- 
verting every thing to suppose such an absurdity. 
May npt the being, it is asked, who has once 
owned property, and is now deceasec^ have his 
wishes gratified, by' having such disposition made 
of that which was once his, as he may have de- 
sired in his life-time ? I answer, no ; unless he 
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trreated it ;, unless, indeed, he brought it into eit- 
istence with his own han JSr And on such a sup- 
position mi^ht i not ask, what kind of a creator 
Would he be, who should create a work, that would 
outlive himsrelf ? How much more reasonable is 
such a wish than that of the reptile who should 
have crawled over a fin« block of marble in the 
course of its life-time, and therefore should ^have 
desir^ to dictate its future destiny ? How much 
more reasonable is mHii ? Destiiled to have only 
a short existence on thin globe, which certainly he 
has not nmde, what is he but a tenant at time, who 
when, his lease of life expires, must resign all pre- 
tensions to interfere with, or control his successor, 
if there is to be one ? And if there is to be no suc^ 
cessor, of what use is it to contend, that such and 
such a disposition, shall be made of what was unce 
his property, when there is no one to carry it into 
.effect ? Besides if the supposed single owner of 
the globe, on the supposition that he is to have no 
successor, is inciipahle of owning after he is de- 
ceased, for such is eviilently the fact, since matter 
cannot have^ property in matter, why should he be 
supposed ca))able of owning, when it is known that 
a successor is to appear ? Does a successor bring 
into the world any rights but those which belong 
to himself f Does he confer rights also, on hiin 
who has onpe been, which he could not have had 
without the appearance of such successor, and that 
too, to the prejudice of him who confers ? Are 
the predecessor's rights made more, and the suc- 
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cesser's made less, because both have lived, and 
lived at different times? If the predecessor could, 
of right, have had no disposition made of that 
which he once owned, in the event of there being 
no successor ; could he have such right, in the case 
a successor should appear ? To say that he 
would, would be to say that ne had power over the 
destiny of his fellow-being, coming after him, 
when if he had lived at the same time with him, he 
would have had pone at all. 

Besides, let -me ask, as the successor, on the 
supposition that there is to be one, is precluded, by 
absence, from disturbing, or in any way interfe- 
ring with his predecessor ; why, when the latter is 
dbsent^ that is, when he is deceased, and po 
longer in being, why should he be allowed to inter- 
fere with one, who did not, and could not trouble 
him ? . Was it not enough for him, that he enjoyed 
his term of life, as to him seemed good ? that he 
wrought when he pleased, and rested when he 
chose ? That he added value to the materials of 
nature by his Jabor and his skill ; and destroyed it 
again, in the satisfaction of his own wants ? If the 
fruits of his industry increased beyond the amount 
of his consumption, whose fault was it but his ? 
Besides, if the world is not a desert %r a wilder- 
nes&when he quits it, as perhaps it might have been 
when he found it, does it grieve him, that he can- 
not reduce it to that condition again ? And having 
run the career he ehose to run, is it unreasonable 
that his successor should be allowed to do so too ? 

8 
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Besides, admitting, a moment, that this first pos^ 
sor of the earth, had aright to order any given dis- 
position of it, how has he acquired the right over 
bis successor, to compel him to execute it? ^And 
suppose him tp have the right to compel his suc- 
cessor to execute it, wRere is his power ^ in case o*f 
disobedience f And If he have no power, may I 
not ask, what sort of a right is that, which has not 
power to support it ? It is not so with rights 
amon^ men. All the rights they have, they have 
power to support. They may not always see, ex- 
actly, how far their rights extend, but when they 
do, there is no power able to deny them their en- ^ 
joyment. But it is not so with the rights of dead 
men. ^ They are a nullity. They are a mockery 
of the human understanding. 

Again, let me ask what is the purpose of this 
posthumous dominion oyer property? Is it to give 
pleasure to the dead? Tliey cannot feel. And 
besides if they could, such pleasure might be more 
than compensated by the pain of the living. Is it 
to avert any calamity, or procure any blessing du- 
ring life, which otherwise could not be averted or 
procured, that he should enjoy this dominion? 
This is not possible, for no effect of this dominion 
is to happen until its possessor has ceased to be 
capable of any sensation of either suffering or joy. 
Is it to gratify vanity by enabling him to say 
, ^f Such is the property I leave you?'' Generous 
man! I would. reply, who leave behind you, what 
. you cannot carry ,away with you! As much isyour 
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gefiei<id«i^ to be adtrnfedy imi the eiimmirl'd on the 
gallows, whOf ti4»en lie ts jii«t aboot to bo oxeeoted, 
de^ares he is di^tec^ood to ^somtnit titiirder no 
more ! 

Buty perhaps I shall bo told that this snppojei 
first oeeopant of the globe aot oidjr desires to leave 
it, but his wisdom: and experieacie also, as a lega- 
Cf to his soceessor. All this is very good i bat 
where it i^ maJU ing^rdtive^ oa any one, to ree^o 
wisdom and experieni^ froni another, there is 
very great reason to doabt wbethet* what is ^^ed 
by those names, deserves eo be esteemed as such. 
It maybe the height of ignoranee and folly* And 
if it is not made imperative, then^ it loses the cha* 
racter of a willj and assumes that of a simple re- 
quest, viiiich is the most that i^ould be desired. ' 
But even this request made to the successor, to 
profit l^ the wisdom and experience of his prede- 
cessor, is altogether as unnecessary as it is imper- 
tinent. Whatever of profit is to be gathered from 
such a source, is open to him, and his self-lote 
will stimulate him to avail himself of it ; he will 
add it to his own acqusitions, and then it may safely 
be calculated, that the wisdom of the latter is great- 
er than the former, since he possesses the sum of 
both. It will be evident, then, that the successor 
is to rule, during the period of his own existence, 
even on the score of being better qualified to do so. 
In tins view, then, the right, as it has been called, 
of making a mll^ of directing how property should 
lie disposed of after death, is without foundation. 
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For the sake of argttraent, iIikI for the purpose 
of MDvassing the merits of this questioii, with the 
utmost seyerity, let us admit that the wisdom of 
the two persons, now under consideration, is equal ; 
still) as the case admits of other successors, who 
hSeVe also their equal r%bts, (rights be it said, toOf 
which cannot interfere with the predecessor) these 
latter would be infringed, if a single individuaV 
merely from the circumstance of prior existence, 
could OTerrule what belongs to them» each in his 
own pifoper time, as much as it did to the first of 
the race. For, here, as every where else^it is the 
first law of justice, that the wish of a majority 
should prevail over that of a minority ; and such a 
law here cannot be violated, without making one 
man a monarch over all who succeed him, to the 
end of time. 

Hitherto I have treated this matter as it had re-^ 
ference to the power, I mean the right of power, 
of the first possessor of the world, over his succes- 
sor or successors* Let us now examine it in an 
inverse order. If it has appeared that such pos- 
sessor cannot confer rights, to have force after his 
decease, on a being who comes after him, may we 
not say, even if such successor should happen to 
think to the contrary, that he cannot and does not 
receive them f That which cannot be given or 
granted, cannot be taken or received* The one 
implies the other. They cannot exist separate* 
If one falls, so does the othe]* also* It does not 
mend the matter, that the person supposed to re- 
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which he iniagines to exist in the will. For rights 
are not founded on deception; on self-deception, 
any more than on any other deception. They ex- 
ist of themselves, of a necessity which it is not pos- 
sible to evade. To man they belong, *in conse- 
quent^ of his being* They are his, because he 
lives, and because they are necessary to him. 
When he perishes, they perish with him, inksmitch 
as they are no longer useful to him, and inasmuch , 
as^ in the a^t of perishing, he returns again to the 
condition of inanimate mattef*, which has fto rights 
and can have none; for rights can belong only to 
living beings. Besides, if deception could give* 
rights, when we speak of the successor or succes* 
sors, why should it not give rights when we speak 
of their predecessot-f And if it were to be admit- 
ted, what consequences might not foUowf For 
. example, such predecessor might imog'^ne, contra- 
ry to what I trust I have amply shewn, that the 
world henceforward, forever, was entirely at his 
dnrposal; that whatever he ordered must tak« 
place. Might he not then say to his suecess^rsf 

*' Touch not thelte premises! I will tkat this 
.^'fair domain of nature, on whfch I have taken 
" my pleasure, shall remain to the wild beasts, 
^ and to the fowls of Heaven; that no human being 
'' shall exist upon it; and that he shall be driven 
'' away so soon as he shall dare to intrude himself 
"upon it."* 

* Alf en^from Barlow V Addreis to the pVirilesfed ordtrs. |i. 31* 

*8 
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Would such a destiny of tfae earth, be Gonsider- 
ed as the emaaation of human reason f If not, 
why then should powef be given to create suck a 
destiny ? And if not such a destiny, so flagrantly 
unreasonable, why any destiny, however Utth un- 
reasonable f liCt no ingenious sophist, spreading 
' his webb to catch huQian rights, pretendythat even 
as now organized, governments do not fail to take 
judgment pf such wills as emanate frqm minds 
which they deem insane, and .to declare them 
VQid. It is right that they should ; but it is also 
right to correct errors of judgment, which in com- 
mon acceptation, do not amount to insanity, and 
pronounce them void too; for every species of in- 
judicious exercise of the power of the tiestitor^ is 
a spe€ies;0f in&anity, -and it is. competeiift to the 
community who surviveahim, and who alone have 
any interest in stteh exerdsjty to remedy it, and it is 
their duty tip do it. la order to do k effectually, 
it is requisite to supervise every wiir,.and wherein 
it does not conform to the best interests of the 
living, for they are the judges of it, and the only 
pfirty interested; or where it contravenes those in- 
•terests, to. render it null and void ; and. to supply, 
the defieiencies, created thereby, in such mannec 
as to them shall seem good.. Wills, under such 
circumstances would be a nullity ; and the next 
step to be taken, would^ be,, to'declare that they 
should not be made at all. 

It is evident, then, that what cannot be giV'On, 
cannptbe received ; that what cannot be received ,^ 
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^nnd 1^ retoinedr but mast be gtvea up^ to tbe 
Fightfal ow&er» whenever he shall ap^ar to daiin 
kc Just as tbe innocent holder of stolen goodie, 
(holder, perhaps^ by inbe»itance) must give them 
up to the lawful owner, and bear the loss, or seek 
his remedy, if there be any to. be found. If a part 
only is illegally held, sueh part only is to be stucfen- 
dered ; the xest retained. There bemg no right 
to retain by force or fraud, that which does not 
belong to the retainer, punishment is due to those 
who are guilty of such an act.. 

It is apparent^ th|»n fsom^ail I have said, that 
there is no such thing, in a correct consideration 
of the matter as testator ^ will or heir ; that thc^ 
are mere fictions of the law ; and whether meant 
or not meant, have had, and ever will have, as 
long: as they shall be su^red to exist, the effect 
to transfer property from him who has the juat 
and true title ta it^.to him who has( not.. If they 
w^e^not mere fictions ; if the power of making* a 
will was a reasonable and natural power ; then 
tbe son of a soldier, might inherit bis father^s 
courage ; tb& son o€ apoet, his fathered inspira- 
tion ; the son of an artist, bis father's skill; the 
son of a statesman, his father's political talents ; 
and the daughter of a woman, her mother's bean- 
ty and accomplishments. Nay more;, the daugh- 
ter might inherit, skice she hfts also- the same far 
ther, the qualities allowed to the son to inherit ; 
and the son, since he has likewise . the same mor 
^r, might inherit the qualities ascribed to<the 
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daughter. Nor shoald we stoprhere. For if the 
g^ood personal qualities of parents, could descend 
to the diildren, so Xvoujd their bad; and we 
should not fail to see it happen, that when a son 
inherited an estate fram his father, he would often 
also inherit « r(^e about kis neck. . 

It is true 1 have considered the question, only, 
with reference to the possession of the earth, by a 
single individual, at a time ; and yet, such are the 
multitude of absurdites, enormities, and acts of 
injustice that would result, by admitting the prm- 
ciple that property should be subject, in any de-, 
gree, to any disposition, decreed or de&ired, by 
its former possessor. We are yet to see, whe- 
ther the matter would be in any measure different, 
if, instead of there having been placed upon this 
globe, only this one inhabitant, the number should 
have been sufficient to compose the population of 
, many nations. 

I shall, without further trouble, suppose this 
number to be divided, into as many separate na- 
tions, ?as to them is agreeable; and that they . 
have also, with like good will, apportioned the 
entire surface and property of the earth in such a . 
manner as to be as nearly equal as they can make 
it, and to be satisfactory to all. 

Now let us take any one o£ these nations, and 
apply the reasoning which I have used, with re- 
gard to the single possessor, so far as it may be 
applicable, and so far as it is not, supply the defi- 
ciency in such way as circumstances shall require. 
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If the population of the oation chosen for illus- 
tration, be supposed tc^ be immorta], and that ther6 
are no more to come among them^ the duration of 
the right of property, as a nation^ would be eternal. 
If there be any reason tx> controvert this, it will be, . 
that the division of the earth just supposed to b^ 
made among the nations, turns out afterwards not 
to be equal. In such case, it must be admitted, 
the nations collectively, would have the power to 
CBtablish equalky ; and to re-model any appropri- 
ation of property to any nation, until this object 
should be accomplished, or ^o nearly accomplished, 
as to amount to a matter of indifference, .whether 
any further attempts to obtain it were made or not. 
When such equality was established, although the 
nations jobtly, would have, undoubtedly, the right 
to cause the different nations, to change locality, 
at such times as might be ordered by themselves ; 
yet as no advantage could, and much disadvantage 
would, accrue, by such change, there would be no 
inducement, to order it, -and, of course, it would 
not be done. 

Here, as the nation is supposed to be immortal ; 
so also are the individuals; and, of course, there 
can be no exercbe of the power of the will. 

Let now our nation remain the same, except 
that they die at no distant period, and that they 
have successors. 

They would have a right to use their property in 
common. They could agree to labor in common. 
They could so order it, that no indiTijual should 
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plttck an apple, withotri; pnblic permissiotii nor have 
it withoat charge. Thej might thus go on, and 
etpend the term of th^ir existence. It wotdd be 
perfectly competent to them to adopt snch a me* 
thod of enjoying the property assigned to them, by 
their sister-nations^ Whether it would be the 
most judicious, and profitable method, is another 
question. But, deciding up9n adopting it, no one 
could question their right to do so. 

Let us see how our previous deductions with re- 
gard to the power of wills, will apply hercT. We 
have shown that an individual possessor of the 
world, (and if it were only a portion of it, it would 
be the same thing,) cannot bestow ii, when he is no 
more. When a nation dies, it is in the same situ- 
ation : for neither itself, nor the hidividuals compos- 
ing it, have power to bestow, to have effect, after 
they cease to exist. For principles are not changed 
by any multiplication of the pumber of objects or 
persons to whom they may be applied. Justice is 
the same, whether it be applied to hundreds, or to ' 
thousands, or to millions, or to no one. Besides, 
here are some new problems to be solved. I said 
than an individual, by permission, flight pluck and 
eat an apple. In its consumption, it would perish, 
and we should see it no more. But this would not 
be true of every thing. An arrow, or a bow, would 
be obtained by permission of the same authority, 
but it would not perish in its use. It would re- 
main, and might survive its proprietor. It would 
be his, because obtained of the proper authority; 
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and because "^ucb authority has given it to him, in 
virtue of his equal right with them. If we allow ) 
to him the right of giving it away, when be is 
about to die, why not allow him also, to give, away 
bis undivided portion of the soil; his undivided 
portion of any other property which ia com^ 
mon to th^m all ? As it might be among * 
us ; when a man here, is about to die, wliy not 
permit bim to will away his portion, of the Grand 
Cantil ? Of all our public roads and streets ? — 
Even of our very lamp-posts ? I'hese latter, too, 
being divisible, on the principle that wills are va- 
lid, ought certainly, and might easily be spcoifical- 
ly devised. Surely no one will pretend to say 
that the testator has no property in aqy of these. 
He most certainly has, for they have been paid for 
with (what he considers, and what is generally con- 
sidered) his own money. It is true it is not in the na- 
ture of Bank-stock, for he receives no certificate, 
no scrip, farther than a receipt for. payment ; but 
in every other respect there is no difference. If 
this be denied : if it be said, that he has already . 
given it away to the public, and that it is, there- 
V fore, out of his power to give it again ; I ask, who 
arc the public ? Is he not one of them ? Is he not 
one of the community? If so, he haai, at least, 
given some portion tq himself. He is at least an 
equal owner with his fellow-citizens ? Nay, more, 
according to the prevailing rules for measuring 
tli^ amount of property belonging to different own- 
ners, or claimants, he is a greater owner, inas- 
much as he has contributed morey than many of hi* 
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fellow-citizens. Nor is it to be said that it can- 
not hh willed away, with propriety, inasmuch as 
it was given for the purpose of making the testa- 
tor's other property more valuable- For, may not 
this testator, having a farm, wiH it to A, and at 
the same time, give to B. the fences thereon, or a* 
tree or trees ? May he not separate and divide his 
property as he shall think <it ? If he may not, he is 
circumscribed in the -exercise of his rights, and if 
he may be circumscribed a.t all in this respect, he t 
may be deprived of them altogether. 

As the matter now stands, then, if testators are 
preventejl from willing away, (and tliat too, every 
day, forever,) even our very lamp-posts, it is be- 
cause the governing authority has determined, as 
far as this description of a man's property is con- 
cerned, to be the heir of the dying man. If wills 
are sacred: if they exist in matter of right, a^all, 
why is this suffered to happen ? Why will* not the 
public authority, on any principles which may be 
agreeable to them, ascertain how much of this 
canal ; of this road* or street, or how many of these 
lamp-posts &c. &c. belong to the dying man in 
question, and inform him thereof, that he may 
make disposition of it, as he would of any other por- 
tion of his estate ? It is no answer, to say, that 
they are not divisible; at least their value is; and 
whatever the dividend of the dying man should be 
determined to be, the Public Power should provide 
it, and place it at his disposal. It should either do 
this, or renounce wills altogether ; for otherwise, 
it is not possible to be consistent. 
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fiut, conclasive, against the propriety or justice 
ef the power of making wills, as this train of rea- 
soning will probably appear to the candid reader, 
4he subject is still capable of a^more rigid, and, as 
it were, a mathematical mode of treatment; such 
that no man, after having understood it, can pos- 
sibly have a moment's hesitation in renouncing it 
forever. 

The positions taken by those who defend the va- 
lidity and the justice of the power of making wills, 
seem usually to be these: 

1. That men acywire property by their industry, 
economy, and skill : 

2. That being thus^oquired, it is theiy own to 
dispose of, henceforward forever, as they shall 
think fit: 

3. That, as a consequence, no one, majorities 
or others, have any right to dispossess them of it, 
or in any way abridge their ' power to dispose of 
it, as they shall desire: and ^ 

4. That they ought to have this power, of ac- 
quiring and disposing of property, in order to pro- 
vide for their children, relatives, and friends. 

Let us now examine into the truth of these po- 
sitions. In order to do this effectually, it will be 
necessary to go back to the first, period 6f man's 
existence. What shall we find there ? Nothing 
but qne wide common; a wilderness, on which man, 
for the first time, has imprinted his footsteps. Of 
course it belongs to all eqally* It is an undivided 
property, in which each has equal right; and no 
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one has title to any specific part, or to a proper" 
tion, greater than any of his fellows. Let this un- 
divided common be represented by the following 
diagram, in the shape of a square, since shape is 
immaterial, denoted by the letters. A, B, C, D. 
To make the application of arguments to this dia- 
gram, free of captious objections, let it be sup- 
posed to represent the whole world. 




Here, then, we have the whole world before us, 
and the supposition is that there is a race of be- 
ings present, ready to occupy it. How does it ap- 
pear, that these beings have acquired this proper- 
ty f Is it meant that the mere act of occupying, 
or rather, of being present upon it, is an act of 
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acquisition? This, surely, cannot be possible. 
For even this act is not ti»eir own. It w not they 
who have placed themselves upon it. They hare 
been placed there, by a Power, or by a Necessity, 
which contt'olled them, and the property they 
claim, with a force^ which, if they were even to 
desire it, they could by no possibility resist. How 
then, is it possible, in the origin, at least, of pro- 
perty among men, to say that they acquire it by 
industry, economy and skill f Surely, none of 
these are requisite, in order to place them in pos- 
session. The truth is, the origin of all property, 
in the sense in which I use the word, is very dif- 
ferent from this. It is a gift from the Divinity, 
if there be such a Being, who has made the world 
iind the creatures who inhabit it. It is obtained 
without the act or deed, of any kind, of those who 
receive it, and is altogether extraneous and inde- 
pendent of them. Being a gift, as it undoubtedly 
is, to the whole, in their collective capacity, it be- 
longs as much, if any such there be, to those who . 
are without industry, as to those who are indus- 
trious ; to those who are prodigal, as to those who 
are economicaF; and to those who are destitute of 
skill, as to those who possess an extraordinary 
share of it. These distinctions, in trutli, do not 
show themselves among men, in this early stage 
of their existence ; but are the result of the sub- 
sequent organization of human society. Hen, 
therefore, who resort to the use of them, in dis- 
cussions of the rights of property, such aa now 
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engage us, should not fail to seb, that when thejr 
do so, they do not ascend to the origin of things, 
and are, therefore, very much in danger of not 
understanding themselves, 6r the subjects they 
discuss. 

In the first entrance of men, into the possession 
of the property of the w<^rld, it is evident, that 
they acquired nothing, either by industry, econo- 
my, skill, OF other quality or process, save that of 
gift from the Being who made ail. It is appar- 
ent, therefore, that all pretensions to the right of 
making a will, on the ground of acquisition, fails, 
and must fail, so long as men choose to retain 
their common property in an undivided state* 
For, beinsf undivided, what is the particular part 
or portion, which any one may undertake to will 
away ? fie has no authority to say what it shall 
be.; and the majority do not choose to name it. 
For him to say, as he is about to die, that he wills 
away his undivided portion, to a certain specified 
being, would be saying nothing ; for this latter 
would also have, on his appearance on the stage 
of life, the same undivided portion, as well with- 
out this will, as with it ; unless, indeed, we make 
the inadmissible supposition that the people first 
occupying the globe, should forbid the existence 
among them of any other beings than themselves. 
But this is not to be admitted,fsince, besides being 
contrary to the uniform and invariable history of 
mankind, without a solitary exception, it is alto- 
gether incompatible with the rights of those wbo 
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appear at periods of time subsequent to their 
own. 

It will be said, perhaps, that although the sml, 
in consequence of its remaining undivided, and 
being held in common, is not subject to be dis- 
posed of, by will, by individuals ; yet that move- 
able property is not in the same .condition, but 
may be bestowed by way of legacy. But it de- 
pends, still, upon the pleasure of the community, 
whether even these shall become personal pro- 
perty. If the majority determine, that every 
thing moveable as well as immoveable, shall be 
common, as they have the undoubted right to do, 
even to articles of dress ; then would there be no 
subject upon which wills could be brought to act ; 
and we should see, in every instance, that the 
power of making them, is one which can have no 
existence, in the original and natural condition of 
man. Contrary, therefore, to prevailing ideas, it 
b palpable, that the power of making a will is 
altogether unsupported by nature ; that it is the 
result of the invention of man is wholly artificial, 
and capable, when society shall deenrit to be per- 
nicious to its happiness, of being totally destroyed 
and'banished forever. ' 

So far then, as wills are vindicated, on the 
ground that those who acquire property, by in- 
dustry, economy, and skill, ought to be allowed 
to convey it to their children, or other legatees, 
we see that such vindi<;ation is without any avail; 
since it is clear, that no such acquisition, in- the 
*9 
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first and most natural organization of human so* 
^ciety, can ever take place. 

It remains to be seen, howfor a parent, cut off, 
as we see he is, of the power of making disposal 
of property, after his death, for the benefit of suc- 
cessors, can make a similar disposal, before his 
death. This will, of course, include the case of 
providing for children, during their minority, and 
it is to this period, that I wish more particularly 
to confine my remarks. It may be objected, per- 
haps, that this does not apply to wills ; but it is 
evident, that property given to children or others, 
before the death of the giver, is only a will by an- 
ticipation ; and it is not the less so, that the re- 
ceiver may be yet in his minorit} . But, in the 
case before us, where even the father has nothing 
which he can call his own ; nothing which he can 
separate from what belongs to his fellows and his 
equals ; how is it to be said that he can give \o 
his children ? And if he has nothing, which be 
can say, is bis, of what use is it to say, that he 
may give ? To say that the power to give ex- 
ists, is, to presuppose that there is something to 
be given. And, on the other hand,^ if there is 
nothing to be given, it is certainly, as logical to 
conclude, that the power to give does not exist. 

Those who think they have_ adrjuiVed property 
in the manner already mentioned, think, of course, 
that it is, therefore, their own ; and that they have, 
as a consequence, the right to dispose of it, as they 
shall think proper. By shewing that they have 
not thus acquired it, at least «nder. one form of so- 
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ciety or government, into which men may organ- 
ise themselves, I have ^sheven that, as individoals,- 
they have no property at all ; but even if I had 
not so shown it, still the matter would be very lit- 
tle better. For, it is to ))e observed, such persons 
contend for the right of the power to dispose of 
what they call their property, on the grou^tid that 
they ought to be allowed to give it to their children. 
But every one will see, on a mementos reflection, 
that if any property in question, be acknowledged 
to belong, to a parent, for example, it is Aw, of 
course, and his only. It does not belong to any 
one else, to a child or relative, to a friend or stran- 
ger. Such parent, therefore, inasmuch as he may 
do what he pleases, with his own, on such a theory 
6f the rights of property, without any blame what- 
ever, may starve his child to death. It is into such 
barbarous absurdities, that meriare driven, when- 
ever they contend for such absolute and exclusive 
ownership of property. 

But, in a state of society, in which all moveable, 
as well as immoveable property ; is held in 
common, let us examine the principle upon which 
support is rendered to the ascending generation, 
during their period of helplessness and non-age. 
If it is to be taken as a principle that the child is 
to look to its pacant, and to its parent only, fpr 
support, t|)^ we shall not fail to see some appal- 
ling consequences springing out of it. This prin- 
ciple, of course, suppose^ that the child has no right 
of his own, to a share, equal or otherwise, of the 
common property. If it receives any, it receives 
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it froip the benevolence of its parent. K this be« 
nevolence fails the life of the child fails with it. 
And that this is an event, very likely to happen, 
under a very possible state of the administration 
of the atfairs of this great community of undivided 
property, it is very easy to prove. For, a majori- 
ty of the^parents in such community, may happen 
to have, for example, say three children only, to 
each family : the remaining part may have from 
three to twelve. Inasmuch, therefore, as the 
heads of families only are recognized in the gov- 
ernment, it is plain, that each head of a family, for 
the use and support of all its members, would re- 
ceive an equal portion of the spontaneous and cul- 
tivated fruits of the earth. If now it should hap- 
pen that a diminished production of these fruits, 
should disappoint the expectations of this commu- 
nity, what is to become of the most numerous fam- 
ilies f There might, perhaps, be enough to sus- 
tain, in comfort, the smaller families; and if there 
were only enough for this^ those of greater num- 
ber, must either suffer or perish ! Such is the 
consequence, the direct and certain consequence, 
flowing from the principle, that a child has no 
right to look for support to any one, but a parent ! 
And yet according to the absolute right of owner- 
ship in property, to which most men lay claim, 
even this reliance of the child upon the parent, is 
not to be accorded to it, since it is incompatible, as 
I have already shown, with the existence of such 
absolute right ! 
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If, however, the government should distribute 
to each family, in proportion toithe number of its 
members, it would be to disavow the principle that 
a child is to look to its parent for support, and to 
< declare that its claims rested upon the community. 
And this places the reliance Where it ought to be, 
upon the rights of the being receiving support, and 
not upon the benevolence^ of parents or others. 
Th^e latter are only trustees or agents, whose du- 
ty it is to give the support which the Public A.u- 
thority furnishes. They have no right to with- 
hold it, or falsely to say, that they give it. That 
theise children have it in their oiun right, ^ and not 
in the right of their parents, is evident, hot only 
from this, that large families have more than small 
families,'i7i proportion to their wimAers ; bat also 
from this, that those children who have lost their 
parents, nevertheless have as much as those whose 
parents are living. I know it is not easy to refer, 
in history, to any nation, which has actually made 
common property of both moveable and immovea-* 
ble things ; bat the truth of my observation is ve- 
rified, by allhistory, in the condition of those com- 
munities^ which come nearest to my supposition. 

If, |;hen, the power of making a gift or a will, 
does not belong to an individual, in a Community 
which holds all property, moveable or otherwise, 
in common ; it will be well to enquire whether 
the. same power is te be found in a community, in 
which nothing, or dearly nothing, is held in com- 
mon, and in which, of coiirse, every thing, or 
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nearly every thing, is held by a personal and ex- 
elusive tenure. ^ 

hpt us take again, our square, the representa- 
tii^e of our imaginary world, and under some mo- 
dification or other, of the original and primary 
condition of man, make it wholly private property. 
Let the families, if you please, amount to one 
hundred, constituting, for argument's sake, the 
entire population of the human race at this period. 
Let the square E, F, 6, H, be equally divided 
among these families* 




I divide it equally, because I suppose it to foe 
.equally valuable in all parts of its surface ; and 
because I take it for |;ranted, tjiat this Communis 
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ly would Aot allow it to be divided unequally, if 
they understood their equal rights, without giving 
to those who might have less than their equal 
and natural share, isome full and undoubted equiva* 
lent for the deficiency. As it is unnecessary to 
i^^rplex the discussion which engages us, with any 
consideration of equivalents^ they are, therefore, 
altogether, excluded, and the division is made 
equal among all. 

Now, it is perfectly competent to thiar Commu- 
nity, so to divide that which is the equal and com- 
mon property of all; and after having divided it, to 
apportion one small square, or section, to one family 
another to another, and soon throughout the whole. 
But no particular family could, withany propri- 
ety lay claim, to any particular square, as its own, ~ 
for example, square No. 1, or No. 100, in prefer- 
ence to any other. It is a majority of these fami- 
lies, who are to decide, by any method that is jiist 
and equal, what particular square or section i^halt 
beloujEf to any particular family. 

The same authority also, lias powder to say, 
for how long a time j any particular square, or sec^ 
tion, shall remain in the possession, and be consi- 
dered as the property, of any particular family. 
They may limit it, if they choose, to a single year, 
and then give another square or section to every 
family, instead of that which they held, the pre- 
vious year. Nor is history wholly without exam- 
ples of a practice of^ this sort. " At a time, when 
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** money was very scarce, the Egyptians must 
*' have been obliged to assign lands to the soldiers ; 
*' and, afterwards, we may suppose, many dis- 
** putes took place, relative to the produce, which, 
*^ from the diversity of soil, could not be alike on a 
" given space. To remedy this * inconvenience, 
'* the legislature ordained that the military por^ 
*^ tions should circulate continually, passing every 
*^ year^ from one soldier to another, so that the 
^' person, who had at first a bad lot, received af- 
** terwards a better." ♦ 

Nor is Egypt the only instance we have, m 
which the term of private property in lands was 
limited to a single year. Historians inform us t 
that, — ** The state of property in Peru, was no 
^ Mess singular than that of religion, andcontri- 
*^ buted likewise, towards giving a mild turn of 
^' character to the people. All the lands capable 
^' of cultivation, were divided into three classes. 
*^ One was consecrated to the Sun, and whatever 
^' it produced, was applied towards celebrating the 
^' public rites of religion. The other belonged to 
^' the Inca, and was set apart, a,s the 'provision 
^' made by the community for the support of go- 
** vernment. The third and Zarg-e^^ share, was re- 
^' served for the maintenance of the people, among 
** whom it was parcelled out. No person, how- - 

* DePauw's Philosophical Dissertations^ on the Egyptians and 
Chinese. Vol. 2d. p. 276. 

t Herrera, qaoted by Robertson. History of America, vol. 3dj 
page 166. ' 
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" ever, had a right of exclusive property, [exclu- 
*^ sive, forever, is here meant,] in the portion allot- 
** ted to him«^ He possessed it only for a year^ at 
^' the expiration of which, a new division was 
" made, in proportion to the ranJc^ the number j and 
** exigencies of each £amily. Ail those lands Were 
*' cultivated by the joint industry of the comrauni* 
*' ty. The people, summoned by a proper officer, 
^* repaired in a body, to the fields, and performed 
*^ their common task, while songs and musical in- 
** struments cheered them to their labor.'' 

In any such division, among the hundred' fa/ni- 
lies, as I have represented, in the diagram, £. F. 
G. H., it is plain that they, or rather a majority of 
them, would have the right to fix the time during 
which any and every particular family, should oc- 
cupy any particular portion in question. It is evi- 
dent here, that the Whole have not acquired this 
aggregate property ; iiifasmuch as it is supposed 
to be the same as that represented by the pre- 
vious diagram, A. B. C. D. p. 98. It is evident also, 
that no one of these families, has acquired any par- 
ticular section of the diagram, E. F. C H., by any 
industry, economy, or skill. As in the former 
. case, the property claimed to be owned, or to have 
been acquired, as well as the person claiming, are 
wjiere they are, and what they are, not by any act 
of their own, but by a Power or an Agency, supe- 
rior to both. All that can be said, is, that, one 
family has section No. 1, another No. 3, another 
No. 3, and so on, throngh all the sections, by com- 
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moil consent ; or, in other words, by agreement 
among themselves. Otherwise, there cou^Id be 
no exclusive possession, by any one, of any par- 
ticular section. All would be common. 

If, then, the time of possession, be limited to a 
single year, at the expiration of that time, every 
occupant of a section, ceases to have any title to 
exclusive possession. It is no longer, what he has 
called his. If, again, it were limited to ten years ; 
this also is a period of time which the generation 
then in being have a right to fix upon, provided it 
does not exceed the period of their lives ; and the 
right, to the exclusive possession of any particular 
section, by any particular family, ceases, the mo- 
ment, the ten years have gone by. Once more, it 
is competent for the majority to say, that each 
particular family may retain its designated sec- 
tion during life. And if it were a possible i;hing 
that each and evqry family should die on the same 
day, then the autliority of this whole feneration of 
occupants of the globe, would cease, when they 
ceased to exist. 

How absurd, now, would it not be, where the sec- 
tions are allowed to be held for one year only; for 
the occupant of any particular section, to claim to 
himself the right of nominating his successor; of 
saying who should occupy next after him, the sec 
tion which he exclusively owned only by cpnsent 
of the majority of his fellow-beings ? ^ How absurd 
would it not be, in any one, to hold forth similar 
pretensions in the case, where possession[is limited 
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to ten years ? But, certainly, not more so than 
he, or they, 'who should endeavour to extend their " 
own authority beyond the period of their own ex- 
istence. All these acts, if they were perpetrated, 
would be flagrant invasions of right. The two 
first would infringe upon the sovereignty and rights 
of 4he majority of the community; since it is for 
this body to determine who are to occupy the sec- 
tions, all vacated as they are, at the expiration of 
the limitations mentioned: and the fest would in- 
frin^re upon the rights of the succeeding genera- 
tion, who have a right to say Jhr themselves^ how 
this property, which a former generation have lived 
upon, shall be apportion'ed among them, without 
being interfered with by any. 

It is to be said, when property is held for the 
term of a year, that, with regard to one another, the 
holders, during that time, are absolute and uncon- 
ditional owners. It is also to be said, that the same 
thing is true, with regard to the period often years ; 
and so also is the remark applicable to any term 
whatever, so that it does not extend beyond the 
life-time of the generation. If it does, then it in- 
terferes with the rights of the generation that suc- 
ceeds. With regard to the individuals of any ge- 
neration, their rights cannot go beyond the limits 
fixed by a majority of such generation: within 
those Kn^its the rights of individuals will be abso- 

ute and uncontrollable* With regard to a whole 
generation, it cannot confer rights on any one, or 

morCf of the individuals of which it is composed, 
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extending to an encroachment on the rights of an* 
other generation ; for this is a power, a moral 
power I mean, which it does not possess; and; 
therefore, what it does not possess, it cannot 
give. 

Every one sees the absurdity, where land is 
held for a year, or for ten years, in equal portions^ 
as the sections in my diagram indicate, of any for- 
mer occupant attempting to dictate who shajl be 
the successor to the section he has formerly occu- 
pied ; because it is seen to be a palpable invasion 
and assumption of the public authority; but, al- 
though not less enormous, the injustice of one ge- 
neration, or part of a generation, infringing the 
rights of a succeeding generation, is not so visible ; 
and merely because, as I take it, the line which 
separates one generation from another, is not so dis- 
tinctly seen. 

But, let us confine ourselves, as I have chiefly 
intended to do, to a single generation only, and 
let us see, if w^ cannot make plain, as the sun at 
noon-day, if it be not so already, the absurdity of 
this power of making a will. Let this community 
of one hundred families, be supposed to have di- 
vided the world among them, in manner the same 
as shown in our diagram, p. 106. Let us, also, sup- 
pose just as is the fact now, that they may die at 
different times; and that contrary to what happens 
now, there are to be no successors. If this little 
community allowed wills to be made, the conse^ 
quen<^e might be, that successively, as Ar9> C 
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I), £, &c. &c. should die, allowing them to die 
first, they would or might, by will, give all their 
sections, or in other words their property, for ex* 
ample, to O, while from O, downwards, they 
would remain with only the quantity of property 
originally given them. As betweeja O, and the 
latter members of the alphabet, during the latter 
portion of the life time of this generation, there^ 
would be a vast inequality ; and such an inequali- 
ty, that, having determined in the first partition 
of the common soil, to make it equal, they would 
never have permitted the existence of wills, if they 
could have foreseen the effects they would pro- 
duce. 

For, it is manifestly absurd to suppose that ctny 
community, in the first division of the common 
property of all, would make equal allotrpents to 
all, and afterwards allow another principle to 
come in, which would destroy this equality. Na- 
tions, any more than individuals, cannot, know- 
ingly adopt contradictory principles^ They can- 
not be in favor of equality and inequality, at one 
and the same time. Yet this is the absurdity, to 
which the practice of making wills would lead, 
if they were allowed to exist in a community 
which should have no successors. The truth is, 
if such a community had ever existed,.or could 
ever exist, tbey would be obliged to ad9pt the 
principle, that whenever any one or more of the 
occupants of the sections in*" question should die, 
that the sections themselves, on which the occupants 
lO* 
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had spent their live3, and from which they had 
drawn the means of their subsistence and happi- 
nessy should revert to their survirors, and by a 
majority of themi be disposed of, as to them shouU 
seem good, witho\it any regard, whatever to the 
wishes or desires of those who had ceased to ex- 
ist ; and this majority, would not fail to appropri- 
ate to its individuals equally, the abandoned sec- 
tions, and all the improvements that had been 
made upon them. 

We have seen, then, whether governments be 
organized so as to hold all property undivided and 
common, or to possess it, equally, and separately, 
that there is no such thing as any one's 'having 
acquired property at all, by any thing like his own 
act or deed, and that of course, he has no right to 
convey it away, and having jprc tended to convey it 
away, it is a false pretence altogether. It is true, 
however, that if I own, by the consent of the ma- 
jority of my fellow-beings, for example, section 
No. 1,/or one year otdyyl may convey to another 
such section, but only for such period of time. So, 
also, if I own, by the same authority, the same or 
any other section, I may convey it likewise to ano- 
ther, for ten years, and no longer, if that be the 
period for which I am allowed to hold it. And 
once more, it is to be said, that if the majority of 
the community, of which I am a member^ shall 
have consented that I shall be the exclusive owner 
of any particular section, during life^ that I may 
dispose of such section, for such period and no 
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longer J The reason wh; I have no right to dis- 
poBe of such sections, for periods of time longer 
than the community shall have designated, is,, 
that it is not the individual, but the majority who 
confers the right; for unless they did so confer it, the 
right to the exclusive occupation of any particular 
portion of the common property could not exist at 
all. And the reason why the community itself, 
viewed as a single and separate generation, have 
no right to give title, to any one, or more of its 
members to hold property longer than they shall 
live, or to give title to others to hold in virtue of 
such supposed right, is, that they, themselves, do 
not possess the power to do so. For, as individ- 
uals are equal, one with another, so are genera- 
tions ; and to allow a past generation to extend the 
operation of its laws or its wishes into the pre- 
sent generation, contrary to their consent, is to 
allow a principle which destroys the existence of 
equality between one generation and another ; in- 
asmuch as a generation which now is, cannot be 
interfered with, by a generation^ which is to come, 
but may interfere with it, unless, indeed, the latter 
shall prepare to resent and resist it. 

It is evidently absurd, therefore, to pie- 
tend that acquisition of property from one another^ 
-after an equal division has been made, can give 
rights to those acquiring, to dispose of it, for pe- 
riods of time longer than those who first held it, 
had the right to convey. Thus, if I should pre- 
tend to convey to another, the right to my particu- 
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lar section, for example, for more than a year 
when I had it from the community for a year onlt/^ 
I should be an imposter, and the person to whom 
I should pretend to convey, could not be allowed 
to profit by the imposition, 'the same would be 
true, as it regards a period of possession, extend- 
ing to ten years ; or to a life'time. That system 
which would allow wills to exist, where property 
is held during life, would allow them, also, to exist, 
where property is held for one year, or ten years : - 
and this would be to sanction a principle no less 
unjust, and enormous than that the grantee should 
possess more than the grantor had power to give 
him : no less than to say, that the lessee should 
hold over the time agreed to, by the lessor, to the 
injury of another lessee. 

It is apparent then, from the complexion of this 
discussion, that the whole world, is as it were, a 
great estate of which the Supreme Being, or Ne- 
cessity, as the different understandings of men, 
may incline them to designate, is the owner in fee- 
simple ; and of which, each generation, in its turn 
successively, is the lessee ; the individuals of each 
generation, having equal rights, one with another, 
and the generations also, being equal one with 
another, without interference in any respect what- 
ever. 

, If this be a correct aspect, in which to view the 
matter, the truth is established, that the materials 
of the world are, equally, as it regards the indi- 
viduals of any particular generation, and as it ce- 
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gards entire generations, one with another, the 
common property of mankind. The notion pre- 
vails to a considerable extent a/nong men who 
have not reflected much, although the materials of 
the world, belong, to others, in all ages, equally 
with themselves, that still they have the right to 
transfer to others the result of their labors which 
remain to them, over and abbve their own subsis- 
tence. But they should recollect, that these la- 
bors, which they are so desirous to convey, through 
the instrumentality of wills, to others, are not a 
distinct and separate property. They are only to 
be found united with, and inseparable from, ma- 
terials which are not their own, but which belong- 
to the great mass of the present and all future ge- 
nerations. How, then, is it to be said, that I may 
give my labor, or the result of my labor, to others, 
when I cannot do so, without giving away also, 
that which is not my own f If we were to allow 
the principle, that because a man came into pos-* 
session, even by rightful means, of the materials 
of the world, or a portion of them, and employed 
upon them his industry, judiciously or otherwise, 
that, therefore J the materials as well as the 
labor so employed upon them, .were of right his 
property; and as such, that he had a right to dis- 
pose of them, as to him- should seem good; it 
would go the full lei^h of annihilatipg, in totOj 
the rights of every subsequent generation. For, I 
have only to iiiclose perhaps, or fertilize a field - 
which a majority of my cotemporary fePow-beings 
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slidll have given ine> in order to make it mine, ab- 
solutely mine, and to deny possession of it, if I 
shall say so, to every human being coming after 
me, forever. Under this pretexf of ownership in 
property, we could set forests on fire, and consume, 
them, so that future generations^ should reap no 
benefit from thf m. A coal-mine, where circum- 
stances admitted of it, might be burnt up in a sim- 
ilar manner. Clay, since it is a material which 
after having been submitted to the action of fire, 
is incapable of being made the same substance 
again, might, at least, by way of argument, in one 
age, and from mere wantonness of power, too, be 
appropriated to uses incompatible with the wel- 
fare of succeeding ages. Yet surely, it cannot be 
pretended that a theory of rights, which leads to 
such baneful results, can be a just and true theory. 
It is to be said, indeed, in some instances, that in- 
dustry is exercised, without being employed upon 
the materials of the world. The physician, for 
ejicample, may give me a verbal prescription, which 
may restore me to health. In return for this pre- 
scription,, I may render him some personal service, 
such as that of carrying a message for him, to 
some distant place. But in this instance, nefither 
of us has any thing to transmit, or to wish to trans- 
mit, to posterity. The prescription has cured 
me of my disease, and nothing remams to me, fur- 
ther than that I am in good health. The message 
has been carried for him, as he desiredi and, so 
far as the message is concerned, that is all that 
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remains to him. If, in return for the prescription, 
I paid him in some of the materials of the worlds 
which I had in my possession, I could only trans- 
fer to him, such right or dominion to them, as I 
myself might possess. If I had only, a one year's 
use of them, this would be all that he could justly 
receive of me : if it were a ten year's use, that be- 
longed to me, then a ten year's enjoyment is all I 
could give him. If I had a life-lease in what I 
gave him, he also would have the same life-lease, 
ajid no more. 

The principle which the first of all governments 
in any country, and, indeed, every succeeding go- 
v^ernment, should adopt and practise, is this. ^ In 
dividing that which is the equal ^nd common pro- 
perty of all, the apportionments should be equal ; 
and if it is concluded, as it will be, where men un- 
derstand how best to pursue their own happiness, 
that a life-lease of property is better than any 
other, that will be the term preferred to every 
-other. Then will every one understand that he 
has full liberty to use the materials of which, du- 
ring his life-time, he is the master, in such a man- 
ner as, in his judgment, shall promote his own 
happiness. He will understand, too, that if the 
use which he shall make of them, shall be such as 
to meetj. the approbation of those who come 
aft^p him, they will be disposed to follow his exam- 
ple ; but if not, that still the successor has a right* 
to make such other use oC the same, as to him 
shall seem good, with the knowledge that every 
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other person coming after bini} too, will be equal- 
ly free. Society, thus organised, gives notice to 
all its members, that they are to use their own in* 
dustry, with a view to their own happiness ; and 
cannot be allowed, on any pretence whatever, 
whether of kindness or t)therwise, to interfere with 
others in the same pursuit. Under these circum- 
stances, then, no one would seek to acquire proper- 
ty for the purpose of making it an instrument (to 
be placed in the hands of children,) of domination 
over the children of other parents; and every one 
would be willing that all, in whatever age or ge- 
neration they might appear, should hav« equal 
possession of the materials of the world, and, of 
course, of the means of assuring their own happi- 
ness* 

If any thing can add force to these observations, 
it is, that as regards the prevailing ideas, as to who 
are and who are not successors to property, they 
are altogether founded in error. In a community 
where the soil, the equal and common property o 
all, should be divided equally, and the equal por- 
tions held by each member, for one year only, what 
member could say he had a successor ? Is there 
any one on whom he could confer the right of oc- 
cupying that which, by the death of his own tenure, 
he is compelled to vacate and abandon f Where 
the tenure extended to the term often years, who 
then would have a successor f If, indeed, there 
be any at all, the community itself is the succes- 
sor ; and there is no other. So also is the com- 
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munity the successor, and the dole successor, in 
the case where the government is so organized, 
that every member 9f it holds, property during his 
life. At his death, it returns to the community, 
and these, in duty to every member of which it is 
composed, yield to them, at the suitable age, their 
share of the common property, and secure to them 
its enjoyment during their lives. There is, there- 
fore, no such thing, then, as successor, in the 
meaning in which the word is received among men 
at the present day. It is only a misunderstand- 
ing of our rights that could have tolerated its use 
or existence among us. 

I have spoken, by way of illustration, of men 
holding their right to property, on the same princi- 
ple as that of a life-lease. In the further progress 
of this work, it will be seen, that I do not intend 
to recoiitmend any restriction on the sale of prop- 
crtv in perpetuity ; and yet the system which I 
thus place before the world, will rigidly maintain 
the principle, that no man or generation of men, , 
have property, or the disposition of property, 
either as to who shall own, or shall not own it, or 
as to the use that shall be made of it, one moment 
after they cease to exist. It is by the aid of mon-^ 
ey, that this is to be acconi plished. Thus although 
I may have given to me, by the community of 
which I am a member, for example. Section No. 
46, in ou^i^iagram, I may dispose of it to whom 
1 will for a fair consideration, (and for none other) ; 
and if at the time of my death, I retain the value 
IV 
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of ity in whatever it may consist, this value is to 
be surrendered up to the community from whom I 
receired the section, and from the sale of which 
I obtained it. If it be money, this money is to be 
given up ; and this, it is to be presumed, is of such 
an amount, as to be able to repurchase the section 
in question ; (or another as good), and is, in fact, 
in the nature of a mortgage upon it, the right of 
which is thus handed over to the 4;ommunity, from 
whom the designation and appropriation to a par- 
ticular person emanated. It is as if I had given 
my property away, but some one, no matter who, 
had given me money enough to repurdiase it. 
But the utiHty, and force of this explanation, will 
be better understood as we advance. 

In whatever aspect, therefore, we contemplate 
the operation of wills, either of individuals or of 
entire communities, in the disposition, as well of 
that kind of property which ife personal and exclu- 
sive, as of that which is indivisible and common, 
we are met by incongruities, absurdities, impolicy 
and injustice, to such an extent, that it is much 
to be wondered at, — that they jshould ever have 
been tolerated among men. 

In the case of the nation I am now considering, 
I have thought proper to contemplate them prin- 
cipally as commencing the occupation of the soil 
allotted to them, at the same time, and as termina- 
ting their existence at the same moment. This, 
I know, is not the ordinary phenomenon of actual 
life. But principles apply, as well in this way, as 
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in any other. Besides, I have the advantage^ of 
presenting to the reader's comprehensiooi one 
generation of men, occupying the earth, or a por- 
tion of it,, for a distinct and definite period of time, 
and then, in a hody^ giving way for a new genera- 
tion. In this way, I make it more plainly appa- 
rent, than I otherwise could, that one generation 
should not interfere with another, and, in this in- 
stance, for this additional reason, hecauu it need 
not. As to the rights of each individual, in each 
generation, as it regards those of another of the 
next, they are shown in the previous case— where 
. the world was supposed to be owned wholly by 
one man ; there being, however, this difference, 
that they do not cover and claim so great a quan- 
tity of properly. There is no. other distinction 
between them. Their rights, their relations are, 
every way, the same. 

Nor, will these rights, either as regards genera- 
tions, or individuals, suffer any change, if we make 
the supposition different. Thus, if half of a 
given population were to die midway of the com- 
mon period of their lives, and instantly an equal 
number were to be ready to take their place ; they 
would have the right so to take it, and use the 
property placed into their possession, as their pre- 
decessors had done, for their own good, in con- 
junctiot with the survivors of the deceased. And 
in so occcupying property, to which they had suc- 
ceeded, they would have the right to consider, that 
they do it, in their own original right— and owe 
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nothing therefor, either to those who have Jecw, 
to (hose who are^ or to those who may be. 

We may go yet farther, and suppose any and 
every nation, at its first settlement, to have a pop- 
ulation as great as ever it can support, and as ever 
will be desirous to draw support from its soil and 
other resources. If now, a givea, and^ as near as 
may be, an equal portion of its population^ be ima. 
gined to die ofi^, every .day ; and if it be further 
imagined also, that a portion of new individuals, 
so to call them, arrived at maturity, should ap- 
pear, equal in number to the deceased, and take 
their places ; this substitution of a new population^ 
thus daily, supplying the waste of human beings 
produced by death ; would make the nation per- 
petual. And in the operation of this daily sub- 
stitution, the same principles would bear sway^ 
that I have endeavored to inculcate throughout this 
work; that of the equal rights of man to the pro- 
perty of the great domain of nature. It is not 
here the place, to say, how beneficially such princi- 
ples would act in promoting human happiness, 
should it be found that this substitution can easily 
and happily be accomplished. It is enough now, to 
observe, that they are our rights ; that they belong 
td every human being ; that they are not to be con- 
travened, withheld or denied, among a people who 
understand them, without incurring a terrible re- 
sponsibility ; and that there is every reason to be- 
lieve that a method will be demised, before thot 
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coiiclusioii of this workf which shall assure to every 
individual, all that his rights and his happiness 
require^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

2%e Pr0position. 

If I have seemedi to the reader, to understand 
nijself ; if I have taken the world as it is ; and 
plaeed man, as it regards his rights to dominion 
over it» where he ought to be ; it must be conce- 
ded that I have done much ; but it is also to he 
conceded, that much more remains to be done, to 
put the rightful owners in possession. Whoever 
looks at the world as it now is, will see it divided 
into twa distinct classes; proprietors, and non-pro- 
prietQrs ; those who own the world,, and those who 
own no ^rt of it. If we take a closer view of 
these two classes, we shall find that a very great 
proportion even of the proprietors, are only nomi- 
nally so ; they possess so little, that in strict re- 
gard to truth, they ought to be classed among the 
non-^proprietors. They may be compared, inrfact, 
to the small prizes in a lottery, which, when they 
are paid, leave the holder a loser. 

If such a phenomenon in the history of man, for 
sueh is the situation in which we find him in all 
countriep and in all ages, could have possibly found 
an existence, under a system that should have 
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given each individual as he arrived at tBe age of 
maturity, as much of the property of the world, as 
any cotemporary of his, was allowed to possess^at 
a similar age ; T say, if under such a system, such 
an unhappy result should have arisen, as we now 
see, aflicting the biiman race ; there would be 
nothing to hope. We might despair of seeing 
things better than they now are, and set ourselves 
down in quilet content, that there was no remedy. 
But when we see that the system which has pre- 
vailed hitherto, and prevails to this moniient, is not 
of this description ; that it acts on prhiciples in 
direct opposition to it ; that it gives to some single 
descendant of some holder of property under Wil- 
liam Penn, possessions of the value perhaps of a 
million of dollars ; while, it may be, an hundred 
thousand other inhabitants of Pennsylvania, col- ^ 
lectively, have not half that Sum; and all this, mere- 
ly because of a few beads having been given to some 
Indians J some two hundred years ago ; how is it pos- 
sible to have had a different result ? The system 
is one, that begins, by making whole nations 
paupers; and why should it not be expected that 
they wou|d continue so ? Indeed it would be a 
miracle, exceeding every thing of the kind that 
has ever been supposed to have happened, if we 
had -seen, from such an organization of things, 
any thing but what we now see. 

The truth is, a/Z governments in the world, have 
begun wrong ; in the jflr*^ appropriation they haVe 
made, or suffered to be made, of the domain. 
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over whicb they bare exercised their power, and 
ia the transmission of tfaid domain to their posterity. 
Here are the two great and radical evikr, that 
have caused all the misfortunes of man. These 
and these alone, have done the whole of it. I do 
not class among these misfortunes, the sufferings 
with which sickness afflicts him, because these 
have a natural origin; capable, however, of being 
nearly annihilated by good governments, but 
greatly aggravated by those that are bad. 

If these remarks be true, there would seem, then, 
to be no remedy but by commencing anew. And 
is there any reason why we should not? That which 
is commenced in error and injustice, may surely be 
set right, when we know how to do it. There is 
power enough in the hands of the people of the 
State of New- York, or of any other State, to recti- 
(y any and everything which requires it, when 
they shall see wherein the evil exists, and where- 
in lies the remedy. These two things it is neces- 
sary they should see, before they can possess the 
moral power and motive to act. I have succeed- 
ed, I think, in shewing, for that is self-evident, 
that man's natural right to an equal portion of 
property, is indisputable. His artificial right, or 
right in society, is not Iq^s so. For it is not to be 
said that any power has any right to make ont ar- 
tificial rights unequal, any more than it has to make 
our natural rights unequal. And inasmuch as a 
man, in a state of nature, would have a right to re- 
' sist, even to the extremity of death, his fellow, or 
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his feltowf^ wbateter migbl be tb^r aiumber» vfbo 
shottUI uadertmke to give him lesa (tf tbe propertj, 
commoB to aH, tbiui th^ takeea^b lo tbewielves ; 
so also haa man mw, ia soeiety, tbe same rigbtto 
resist a similar wrong done bim. Thus, to day^ 
if property had been made equal among all pre- 
sent, right would have taken plaee among them ; 
but if to-morrow a new member appear, and pro- 
vision be not made to give him a quantity substan- 
ly equal with all his fellows, injustice is done bim^ 
and if he had the power, he would have the perfect 
right, to dispossess all these who have monopolized 
to tbefaiselves not only their own shares, but his 
also. For it is not to be allowed, even to a majo- 
rity, to contravene equality, nor, of course, the 
right, even though it be of a single individual. 
And if, alone, he has not power sufficient to obtain 
his rights, and there be others, also, in like condi- 
tion with him, they may unite their efforts, and 
thus accomplish it, if within their power. And, if 
this may be IftWfuIly done, upon the supposition that 
yesterday, only, a government was made, and an 
equal enjoyment of property guaranteed to aJi, 
how much more proper is it when, unjust govern- 
ment existing, it has never been done at all 
When the whole mass of people, as it were, nine- 
ty-nine out of every hundred, have never had this 
equal enjoyment, in any manner or shape, what- 
ever? If still there be those who shall say that 
these unjust and unequal governmei^s ought not 
to be destroyed, although they may not give to 
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man, in society, the same equality of property^ as 
he would enjoy in a state of nature ; then I say, 
that those are the persons who, in society, if any 
body^ should be deprived of all their possessions, 
inasmuch as it is manifestly as proper for them to 
be destitute of property, as it is for any one else* 
If slavery and degradation are to be the result, they 
are the proper victims. After an equal division , 
has been once made, there seems nothing wanting 
but to secure an equal transmissiim of property to 
posterity. And to this, there is no irremoveable 
objection. For, I think I have succeeded in shew- 
ing, that the right of a testator to give, and of an 
heir to receive, is a mere creature of the imagina- 
tion ; and that these rights, as they are calledi 
ought to be abolished, as interfering with the real 
rights of the succeeding generation. Had it not 
been, for these, we should not have ^een a Van 
llansellaer possessing that which would make 
hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of families as 
happy as they could wish to be, and to which they 
have as good a naturad rights and ought to have as 
good an artificial title as himself. It would be of' 
no consequence for him to say that he derived his 
right from some old Dutch charter, obtained some 
twenty years after Hudson's first discovery of the 
river which now bears his name. The rights of 
nature, which can never be alienated) which can 
never pass out of our hands but through ignorance 
or force; and which may be claimed again when- 
ever ignorance and force disappear; arQ auperioi: 
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to any and to all chartered rights, as they are eall- 
ed, let them be of what government they may, even 
of our own government ; and much more so, to 
those of any that is or was foreign. 

I venture to say, that the ancestors of this gen- 
tleman, and those who were associated with him, 
' would never have had leave to claim as their own, 
or at any rate, to hold as their own, that which 
was chartered to them by the foreign government 
in question, or by any other foreign government 
that succeeded them, if they had ashed |>ermmf on 
of all theif fellow beings^ who were present with 
them at the time, when they^ came to occupy it. 
And yet there is m> untfa more indiBputable than 
this; thcU the soil of any and every country ^ belongs 
wholly and eqvMlly to all who are found upon it ; 
m&re especially so, if a majority of the people of 
of other nations do not object to it. It will 
serve little purpose to say that the Indians were, 
of right, the owners of the soil, exclusively, 
and that any transfer they should make to him 
who should negotiate with them, what is called a 
purchase is valid. The Indians themselves, (se- 
parate from the consent of other nations,) do not, 
and did not, own this whole country, unless it can 
be shown, that being divided equally among them, 
there was no more than their just and equal share, 
of the whole property of the globe# How this is, 
every one knows. Yet, still, if it be contended, 
that the Indians were nevertheless, the true owb'- 
ers of the soil; it must certainly, be, for some^ 
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good reason. Let us inquire, (nor let it be said) 
that on so important and interesting a subject as 
^this, we can enquire too much) what that good rea- 
son may be. Is it because of their nativity ? Is 
it in virtue of their being bom upon it f This is a 
reason, which, if it is to have any force at all, 
can have it only when it is applicable to an indi- 
vidual. Fornationsi cannot be born. The indi- 
viduals of whom a nation is composed, may be, 
and are« But nations do not exist, until individu- 
als have been born, and until such individuals ^ for 
any purpose, no matter what, unitCy or agree to 
unitey in accomplishing a common object. It js, then, 
and not till then, that nations begin. And they 
would die, too, in self-dissolution, if they could 
prevail upon themselves, to consent to annifiilate 
every vestiije of compact subsisting between the 
individual members. But it is the nation only, in 
such an event, that would die. The individuals 
would still exist, notwithstan«ling. Besides, if 
place of birth, gives right to soil, let us enquire 
into the extent of it. The question occurs, how 
much ? Is it one hundred square feet ? Is it an 
acre ? Is it a square mile ? Is it in the shape of 
a circle, of which perhaps the mother, who is in 
labor with her offspring, is the centre ? Is it a 
square f Is it a parallelogram ? Is it a triangle f 
And if the ev^nt in question; happened in a canoe, 
in the middle of Lake Erie, or Ontario, of what 
use would this kind of birth-right be, to the new 
being i Moreover, as history informs us, cliiidren 
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were born here too, of Europeans, and that I he* 
liev^ without the Indians feeling that there was 
any necessity to ask their permission. The In- 
dians themselves, never dreamed, that the coun- 
try was so exclusively theirs, when the first disco- 
verers came among them, that beings so much 
like themselves, might not partake of nature's 
bounties in the same equal manner with them- 
selves ; and only a inistaken avarice and supersti- 
tion made them enemies. If then children were 
born of European parents here, had they also not 
title ? If these questions are not answered to the 
satisfaction of those to whom they are addressed, 
whose fault is it f Is it not correct, for those who 
claim title, to show evidence of title, when it is dis- 
puted ? Is there any exemption f May one be 
called upon to show his right, and another not f 
Why then, is not title shown f If it be conceded, 
as I think it must be, that place of birth, cannot 
give title to the Indians, to the exclusive posses- 
sion of this whole country, what oMer title is there f 
Do they hold it by deed from the Great Spirit ? 
Where is the parchment that contains it? Where 
is the table of wax ? Where Is the record in 
marble ? Is title engraved on the surface of the 
earth f Is it written on the face of the sun ? In 
what other material, if there be any such, is his 
pleasure made known f Surely, if the right exist 
at all, there must become means of ascertaining it, 
some memorial of its existence. If it is not so ; 
it is unfortunate enough ; for, even in law of the 
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present day ^ that which cannot be shown to exists 
does not exist at all. Dt non apparentibus^ et non 
existtntibus^ eadem est ratio. How much better 
would it not be, to have said at once, *' man has 
" his equal right to the property of the globe, (not 
** of any particular country) btcause he is bom^ ra- 
^' ther than because of any circumstance attending 
** his birth, such as the placcy the parties present^ 
** at his entrance into life, particular parents, ra- 
*' ther than o^Acr parents, or any other ridiculous 
" reason whatever." 

But admitting, notwithstanding all that has here 
been urged to the contrary, that the Indians had 
the right to sell, to whom it is said they did sell ; 
yet, they could only sell as much as belonged to 
them ; they could sell no more. It hds been 
shown, that the race of Indians then living, had 
no right to sell, or convey away, that which be- 
longed to those of their kindred, as a nation, who 
should come after them. For it evidently belonged 
as much to these latter as to the former. Having, 
then, no sw\\ power to convey, they did 7iot con- 
vey ; although they might have said they did con- 
vey ; yet it is a false declaration, such as is every 
day embodied into deeds, but nevertheless as Talsc 
as it is common. And inasmuch as they, did not 
convey; the, pretended purchasers did not^ and 
' could not purchase ; and of course, could not have 
owned ; and not ourning^ could ' have nothing to 
devise by way of will, to any successor, even if it 
were not manifestly as impo«teible for them to will 
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away aught, which they might really and truly 
own, as it is for all other men. 

Instead, therefore, of this gentleman, or any 
other person in similar circumstances, having any 
ri^ht to complain of any dispossessioa of vast 
estates, thus coming to him, by what is called de- 
scent, one would naturally think, that he ought to 
congratulate himself that he has enjoyed the 
sweets they have afforded him, so long ; and that 
gratitude to, as well as a proper consideration for 
the rights of, eaph individual, around him, should 
make him acquiesce, in the decree of this commni- 
ty, if they should think proper so to order, to sur- 
render it up, preparatory to its being divided 
equally among the whole, himself, of course, be- 
ing one of the number. 

So, also, if there be any individual, who has had 
any connection with the gentleman, whose name I 
have taken the liberty of using, in the way of the^ 
commoji transactions of business ; and who has 
thereby, been able to appropriate to himself more 
than his natural and equal share of the property 
^ of ioe globe ; such person,'if he docs justice to Xhe 
forbearance of the community, is also under the 
necessity, of feeKng the same sentiment of grati- 
tude, that they' have permitted him to enjoy, so 
long, a greater proportion of the blessings ^f the 
earth, than they have themselves tested ; and he 
ought equally also, to be prepared to acquiesce^ in 
the same decree, which shall forbid him to not in 
these superior enjoyments any longer. 
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It is of no avail, in tho struggles of conscious 
self-intcirest, for such an one to attempt to persuade 
himself, that he would have a right tp disobey such 
a mandate of the community. In justification of 
himself, if he should say, ^^ I was more industrious 
** than others, more temperate, more frugal, more 
'^ ingenious, more skilful, had greater bodily 
'< strength which I did not fail to exercise, and 
" therefore, for all these reasons, I ought to Be 
** allowed to retain what I have;" coufd we not say, 
it is not true ? And admitting it to be true, that 
he was equally as industrious &c. &c., as many 
thousands of his feltow-citizens, would it not be the. 
most fatal argument that could be urged against 
him ? For if all these qualities, are to be con- 
tiridered as giving htm a title to his property ^ as he 
calls it, why should it not give a title also to them, • 
to an equal possession with him ^ And yet they 
have labored all their lives, possessed all the 
qualities, that he lays claim to, and yet, have no- 
thing \ Such is, at least, the case with the great 
mass of mankind. And all the rich, we certainly 
know, cannot pretend to be proportionally more 
virtuous than they. ^ The mere accidental circum- 
stance, of having acquaintance with him from whom 
,he has drawn his wealth, of having his confidence ; 
of knowing how to take advantage of the situation 
of all the particulars in any way concerned in the 
operation of extracting sueh wealth from its for- 
mer proprietor; is not of sueh importance as to give 
a right paramount over all other men, even if we 
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were to admit such former proprietpr to be a just 
and genuine owner. But such he etidently is nol } ' 
and as such ; wealth derived from him, whoever 
may have it, must be delivered up to the commu- 
nity who are the rightful owners. A poisoned 
fountain cannot send forth sweet waters ; nor be 
who holds a vicious title, give a virtuous one to 
another, r 

But, in some respects, the reasoning in which I 
have allowed myself to indulge, in the course of 
the present chapter, is of a kind calculated to com- 
pel me to blend two things together, which ought 
to be kept separate ; that is the injustice and 
enormity of unequal first-possession, and the ef- 
fects growing out of it. The reader will know 
what I call first-possession ; it is, that which the 
governments of every country order to be given 
to him who is so fortunate as to have what is 
called a legator,- whatever he shall have request- 
ed, out of any thing which he possessed at the 
termination of his life. The effects^ of which I 
spoke, as growing out of it, are, the additions 
made to it, by acquisition, thro' the operation of 
that state of things, where a few have aU, and the 
many nothing. I use the word legator ; but the 
word. donor is equally applicable ; since the latter 
gives the property, it may be, a few years sooner ; 
the difference being only in time. It will be bet- 
ter, therefore, to defer combatting any further ob- 
jections, which will, naturally arise, to that which 
is yet to be proposed, until a full view can be bajd 
by all, x)f the features it Vrill exhibit ^ 
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So loachlias been said as to what really is not, 
and should Aot be, that the reader is, no doubt, 
prepared to anticipate, in part, what should he ; to 
foresee the modification, which it is necessary our 
State GoTerntnent shotild undergo,, before the 
rights of property, which belong to man in his 
natural state, can be secured to him, in the arti- 
ficial state in which speiety finds him ; and before 
the rights of posterity can be preserved to them, 
as they should have been to us, for their own ex- 
clusive u?e and benefit. 

This modification will be accomplished by pur- 
suing the following - 

PLAN. 

1. Let a new State-Convention be assembled. 
Let it prepare a new Constitution, and let that 
Constitution, after having been adopted bj^ the 
people, decree an abolition of all debts ; both at 
home and abroad, between citizen and citizen; 
and between citizen and foreigner. Let it re- 
nounce all property belonging to our citizens, 
without the State. Let it claim all property with- 
in the State, both real and personal, of whatever 
kind it may be, with the exception of that belong- 
ing to resident aliens, and with the further excep- 
tion of so much personal property, as may be in . 
the possession of transient owners, not being citi- 
zens. L^t it order an equal division of all this 
property among the citizens, of and over tbe age 
12» 
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af maturity, in manner yet to be directed* Let it 
order all transfers or removals of property, ex- 
cept so much as may belong to transient owners, 
to cease, until the division is accomplished. 

2. Let a census be taken, of the people; ascer- 
taining and recording in books made for the pur- 
pose, the namef time when born, as near as may be, 
and annexing the age^ the place of nativity, patent- 
agef texy color^ occupation^ domicil or residence and 

^ time of residence since /(Z5^ iresident in the State, 
distinguishing ahens from citizens, and ordering, 
with the exception of the Agents of Fcweign 
Governments, — such as Ambassadors, &c. that all 
such aliens shall be considered as citizens, if they 
have been resident for the five years next previ- 
ous to the time when the before mentioned divi- 
sion of property, shall have been ordered. 

3. Let e&ch citizen, association, corporation, 
and other persons at the same time when the cen- 
sus is being taken, give an inventory of all per- 
sonal property, of whatever description it may be, 
and to whomsoever it may belong, in his, her, or 
their possession. Let also a similar inventory of 
all real property, within the State, be taken, who- 
ever may be the owner of it. And from these 
data, let a General Inventory, be made out of all 
the real and personal property, within the State, 

' which does not belong to alien residents, or tran- 
sient owners. To this, let there be added all prop- 
erty, in the possession of our tribunals of law and 
equity ; and such State property, as can be offered 
up to sale without, detriment to (he iState. 
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4. Let there be, next> a dividetid made of ^Mm 
amount, among all such citizens, who shall be of 
and over, the age of eighteen, if this should be fixed, 
as I am inclined to think it should be, as the age 
of maturity ; and let such, dividend be entered in 
a book for the pjirpose, to the credit of such per- 
sons, male and female. 

5. Let public sale be made, as soon after such 
dividend is made, as may be practicable, to the 
highest bidder, of all the real and personal prop- 
erty in the State. Care must be taken that the 
proper authority be required to divide all divisibfe 
property, that shall require it, into sudi allotments' 
or parcels, as will be likely to cause it to bring 
the greatest amount, at the time of sale. 

6. All persons having such credit, on the books 
before mentioned, are authorised and required, to 
bid for, an amount of property, falling short not 
more than ten per cent, of the s^um placed to their 
credit, and not exceeditg it more than ten per 
cent. Delivery may be made* of the whole> if it 
be real property and the receiver may stand char- 
ged with the overplus. If it be personal proper- 
ty—delivery to be made, only to the amount of the 
dividend, unless it be .secured. 

7. When property, real or personal is offered 
. for sale, which is not in its nature divisible, and 

in its value such as to be of an amount — ^greater 

' than would fall to the lot of any one person — then 

it shall be proper to receive a. joint-bid, of two or 

more persons, and these may purchase in con- 
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jnactiodi giving m their names, however, at the 
time ef sale. 

8. As it regards personal property, which may 
be secreted, or dand^itntely pert oat of the way ^ 
order should be given, that from the time when 
any Inventory, of any person's property of the 
kind, is made out, up to the completion of the 
General Sale, the owner should be answerable for 
tlie forth*coming of so much as may be left in his 
possession, at the peril of imprisonment for four- 
teen years, as is now the punishment for the crime 
of grand larceny, unless good cause were shown to 
the contrary. Similar punishment, also, should 
be visited upon evfjry one who, knowingly, gave in 
a false or defective statement of the property be 
had in his possession, or who, having received his 
patrimony, goes abroad and receives debts or pro- 
perty which the State has renounced. 

9. As the General Sales are closed, their 
amount should be ascertained, and a new dividend 
declared. It will then be seen how mtich this 
dividend, which may be called a patrimony, differs 
from the original dividend. By comparing the 
amount of each person's purchases with this pa- 
trimony, it will be seen whether he is creditor or 
debtor to the State, and how much ; and he will be 
entitled to receive the same, or required to pay it 
to, the State accordingly. 

10. There is one exception to the delivering of 
property to persons, who may bid it off. It is to 
those, for whom, from excessive intemperance. 
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iafianity, or other incapacitating cause, tlie lasr 
may provide, as it should, proper and suitable 
trustees or guardians. Under proper regulations, 
it should be entrusted to them. 

11. While all this is transacting, persons at* 
ready arrived at the age of maturity, and before 
they can be put in polssession of their own patri- 
mony, will die. Of these and others throughout 
the State, a daily register should be* kept from 
this time forward forever ; and so also should be 
kept, another register of the births of those now in 
minority, and of those that shall hereafter be born. 
The property intended- to be given to those who 
^hall thus have died, and the property of those 
who shall have received their patrimony in conse- 
quence of the General Division, and who shall die 
before the first day of January ensuing, the com- 
pletion of the General Sales, shall be dirided 
equally among all those who shall have arrived at 
the age of maturity, between the time of taking 
the Census aforesaid, and the first day of Jan- 
uary just mentioned. 

12. An annual dividend, for ever, shall be made 
of the property, left, throughout the State, by per- 
sons dying between the last day of every year and 
the first day of the next succeeding, among those 
who, throughout the Stat«, male and female shall 
have arrived at the age of maturity, within such 
period: and it shall be at their option, after the 

* dividend is made, to receive it in cash, or to us^ 
the credit of it, in the future purchase of other 
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property, wMch the State will hare constantly on 
sale, in eonsequem^e of the decease of other per- 
•ons in the ensuing year. 

13. Property belonging to persons, not citizens, 
but transiently resident among us, and dying here, 
to abide by the laws which govern the State or 
nation to which such person belonged, in the dis- 
posal of property in such a situation ; provided 
such StaCts or Nation allows' the property, or the 
vakK thereof, of our citizens, dying there^ -and 
leaving property, to be sent home, to abide by the 
operation of our own laws. 

14. Other States or Nations adopting a similar 
internal orgawination, b9 it regards the transmis- 
mission of prci^perty to posterity, and consenting 
to bestow patrimonies upon minors bom in this 
State, (and who shall prefer receiving them in 
any such foreign State) upon their producing doc- 
uments certifying the fact of their nativity, age, 
&4% and that they have received no patrimony 
from their native State : shall have the favor re-' 
ciprocated, under like circumstances: otherwise^ 
a minor born in another Sttite must reside the last 
ten years of his minority in this, before he can be 
considered s^ entitled to the patrimony of a native 
bom citizen, and must moreover be liable to se-- 
vere punishment, if, either after he has received 
his patrimony, he accepts aught from his native 
or other State, by way of legacy or gift ; or, be-^ 
fore maturity, he receive Buch legacy or gift, and 
then accepts the patrimcmy in questiout 
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15. AU persons of full age, from abroad, Am- 
bassadors ^c. excepted, resideat one year among 
us, are citizens, and must give up ail. .property 
over an amount equal to the patrimony of the 
State fqr the year being, unless such persons were 
citizens of a State, ad^nowledging the equal rights- 
of all men to property, in manner the same as this 
State is supposed to do. 

16. All native born citizens from the period of 
t heir birth,to that of their maturity shall receive from 
the State, a sum paid by monthly or other more 
convenient instalments, equal to their full and de- 
cent maintenance, according to age and condi- 
tion ; and the parent or parents, if living and not 
rendered unsuitable by incapacity or vicious ha- 
bits, to train up their children, shall be the per- 
son?, authorized to receive it. Otherwise, guar^ 
dians must be appointed to take care of such 
children and receive their maintenance — allow- 
ance. They are to be educated also, at the pub- 
lic expense. 

17. When the death happens, of cither of any 
two married persons, the survivor retains one half 
of the sura of their joint property, their debts 
being first paid. The other half goes to the State, 
through the hands of the Public Administrator ; 
this Officer taking charge of the effects of all de- 
ceased persons. 

18. Punishment by imprisonment, for a term of 
fourteen years, should be visited upon him, who, 
during his life time, gives away his property to 
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another. Hospitality is of course not interdictecU 
but charity is, inasmuch as ample provision will 
be made by the State for such persons as shall re- 
quire it. The good citizen has only to inform the 
applicant for charity where his proper wants will 
be supplied. 

19. All persons after receiving their partimony, 
will be at fulUiberty to reside within the State ; or 
to take it, or its avails to iany other part of the 
world which may be preferred, and thei'e to re- 
side, as a citizen or subject of another State. 

20. Property bein^ thus continually and equal- 
ly divided forever, and the receivers of such pro- 
perty embarking in all . the various, pursuits and 
occupations of life ; these pursuits and occupations 
must be guaranteed against injury from foreign 
competition, or, otherwise, indemnity should be 
made by the State. 

I have thus developed the principles of4he mod- 
ification which the Government of this State should 
undergo, and the means necessary to accomplish 
it, in order that every citizen may enjoy in a state 
of society, substantially, the rights which belong to 
him in a state of nature. I leave the reader there- 
fore for the present to his own refleetionsi intend- 
ing in the next chapter to offer such reasons as 
the subject admits, -for enforcing the propriety of 
adopting such modification, and of the means pro- 
posed, of accomplishing it. . 
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CHAPTER V, 



BBASONS 

in support of a General Division of Property f and 
of the method proposed to be pursued in effecting 
it* 

Inhering these reasonsi I shall purstte, as &r 
as may be eoDvenient only, the mimerieal order 
observed, ia the preceding chapter ; and ia doing 
sOf aecessarily am called upon* to say why a 
State-Convention is^ requisite. Wkhout mnch re» 
flection, it might appear, that as the wheie ques- 
tion iny^lred, is, whose i«i this proper^, and 
whose thk? and who shall have either or both, af« 
ter the present possessor, or possessors faave^bae 
with it ? that it was simply a question of meiciii and 
tuum; of mine €,nd yoursj in the first instance ; and 
in the second, another queistion, of the nanaer of 
the descent of estates.* Now these are sui^eds of 
which the Legislature, have full cognijsance, nai. 
it would seem, therefore, to be unnecessary to in- 
terfere with the present Constitution, to bilag 
about any modifieation in these particulars that 
might be desirable. But if my estimation of the 
rights of property, is correct, it will follow that 
the general ajid received opinion is wrong. I ad- 
mit^ even in a State.of Society, vtma^s equal right 
to property, eulusive for all, if it be so for any, 
and consequent upon this admission, his equal per- 
18 
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sonal nshta of every description. But this the pre* 
^fent Constitution forbids ii||Variou8 ways, andit is 
necessary, therefore, to abolish it and make a new 
one. For example, I pn^ioie to put up at public 

. sale, all the public' lands belongifig to^ and with- 
in the State, whether those adjacent to,, and on 
which are found our valuable salt-springs ; or 
those that have been pledged by the Constitution, 
to what is called the Sdiool-Fond ; or those be* 
longing to t^ Indians. I would give t6e same 
liglM of soffirage to the red man, the Maek man, 
and Ae white man. I would <q>po$e every thing 
of privilege now disfiguring our present Constitu- 
tion, in whatever shape it might present itself^ 
jR>r k woul4 be in vain that we should equalise, the 
Jkst poutisiaH of property, as I have heretofore 
caUed that to which I afterwards gave the name 

* of .*^ patrimony," if so soon, as we have done so, me 
set about giving privileges or charters ; the direct 
effect iof whtdi is to disturb the e^alky we have 
just created, by taking property from some, and 
giving it to others. 

As to- the Salt-Springs — there are those, no 
do«bt, w^o have made up their teilids, from the 
coutenplation of tiUnge 09 they are; that it wtaki 
be impcdiey, ever to suffer them to beeo&fte pri- 
vate property. Tfac^ would be in danger^ such 
persotis think, from the:tendency wMch wealth, in 
al^g course ^time, lias, to increase its own 
amoont in the hands of its owners, indettendbsnt ol* 
polit^oai^power, andfor se^h|tarposes, oft^oming 
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ultimately, lata few bands^^^^and tbea e^jptoi^iiqii 
upoo the people, would be the immediale aiid^^i^> 
UUn eonsequencey if interdiction to the existeuqe 
of such aa evil, were nioi written in our constita* 
tion* But here is a new state of things, U tofj 
be, about to come up. A state of things ^uclw 
that any one or more, of these SahhSprings could 
neyef remain bnger at farthest in any oi^e per- 
son's possesaioot than the mature portion of bis 
life* It reverts then to the publio-^^and is nei;eir 
sarily tran.8fered to other owners, ^Brnm^y as tbji^ 
kind of property admits of, by the proci^ of subr 
division. That enormous and overgrown ' wealtfe^ 
which would be suffident to engross this> valua^e 
property ;ctf our State, is only to be acquired by 
transmitting the accumulations of one generation 
to another, in an hereditary manner ; und as the 
state of society which this work presents to the 
consideration of the public, i« intended.ta prevent 
this; there could not exist the remotest; poesibitttgr 
of their becoming the propertj^ of persons so lew 
in number, Ms to destroy that coo^petition b^ween 
them which is so indispensable to the productioii 
of any commodity ait the lowest price* Besideis, it 
is to be considered, 4iat diefe springs ace not o% 
ly very abundant^ but cover a great exteiM; of eoui^ 
try; five counties or mere< beyig suppUed wfJib 
them. t 

If any one can possiUy imagine that it is; jf)f 
practicable for these springs to jEall i^toi the pps- 
sessioa of a £ew hands, if the oooetitetioiial pr^br* 
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bition W6re*removed ; such person. may see eanse 
to doubt the truth of hts opinion, wheahe comes 
matiirely to coBsider the magnitude, ereh of their 
present value, and the impossilnlity there will be, 
of any person whatever, under the proposed 
chanfiP in the afiaiin of bur State, to obtain the 
means of purchasing them, even if they shtndd all be 
offered up far tale at a tme^ (after the first 6ene- 
rai Division,) a thing which can scarcely happen 
even perhaps in the course of a hundred genenr- 
tions. For the talut of these Springs is already - 
very great ; though I have no means of ascertain- 
ing with any great accuracy, what that value may 
be. In twelve years, coming down to the present 
(1829,) the average duties that have been derfved 
from them by the State, amouat to about $75,00d 
a year. If we take the interest on the capital em* 
ployied, at thb sum also, it will probably be not 
far from correct r so that this itent wQl afford a 
tolerably ■ correct criterion, for ascertaining the 
value of the springs in question, according to the 
present modes bf appreciating property. Now 
the capital necessary to earn an iiiterestof j|}75,000 
a year, at five per cent, is no les^ a sum than one 
million and a half. In the first Gbnerd Division 
of Property, if eath person, arrived at maturity, 
Aould receive f9,000, the aggregate property of 
the State would amount to (about three thousand 
mBlion of dollars, which is probably above its 
vahie. How, then, will it be possiUe, for a man 
halving only $8,000^ to purchase that which will 
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meo would be cequi«Ue. A£nu8^lMa?iprfa|4ps.gr^^ 
^rthaa is npyr eugi^eAifk the biWMM^of inf^i^ 
^ salt. ■ -.:_:_...< .. 

Nor can a fbiceigiioK, aupposioft ^Ua ta hai^ 
QDougli to enable him ta do so, come 9imms nm 
and monopolize it^ To do' this, be auii|t betfum 
aoitizeiiifor an alien cannot hold land*, And 
even if <mr laws^ did admit aliens to own land, it 
would be very easjr, as^it is* also p^oper^ tq alter 
them so as' to forbid it. But a foreigner on bat 
coming a citizen^ must abide by the duties of a 
citizen: and of coursoy must give up all he has 
over a patrimony equal to that possessed by every 
other citis^ea.* If, therefore, sboitJ^ afier having 
done so, he should go forth atd purchase such an 
immense amount of property as the Springs sup* 
pose, it would 6e evidence^ that he' had not suk^ 
rendered up all be had ; ao4 such a traniigres^ 
sioo, woidd warrant his entire dispossession of his 
purchase} and punishment in addition. In tbe 



* Article 14. p. 142, providef ; that tbe children of Sorm^en 
emigrating here, and becoming citizens, shall be entitled to pati^- 
mony et» arriving at the age of maftority ; proridcd they hirre ret^- 
d«4 m the St«t« ten ymn iinmedifitely pteceding. Thi« is pgnh 
poted, rather as a principle of good policy ^ than as a patter of, 
right, in him or her who may receive. 'And it occurs to me to sug- 
gest for inquiry, if it should not ^ thought worthy oi*belDg ad(opt^ 
ed; bawNhr it would be good policjr to rapply tlie ^efideiK^^ Vy. 
btftowiDg upon poor aliens becoming citizens, or Hpon their chil*. 
dren, bom in a foreign country, the excess of property, which by 
Article 15, is requlredto'be gWen up, by rich ftnrcigncrs, on itjod^g 
hefetobescftitt«r* 

•13 
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ukimatd future {progress of this System of the 
H^ts of f^Property ; ! do not anttdpate that it 
woidd be correct or proper, tkas, to order a fo- 
reigner to lay down all that he has, and take up, 
only, so much for his own exdnnve use, as would 
be equal to the patrimony of a person just ar- 
rired at maturity. It is proper only 9 when he comes 
from a country J whieh does not adcnoioledge the 
equal rights of men to property. Coming from a 
country which does acknowledge such ri^ts, and 
which has giv^n him his patrimony, and to which 
also, it may 6e, he has added the acquisitions of 
many years of industry, it would be manifestly 
improper, and contrary to the intentions of the 
System i'econf^ended in this work, to touch a cent 
of it, so' long As he' lived, otherwise than in taxes 
for the ^upport^'of government. To do otherwise 
than this, would contravene the spirit of the 19th 
article, in the preceding chapter >— which allows 
every receiver df hls^ patrimony, to take it, or the 
avdils of it, to whatever country he shall prefer, 
without molestation or hindrance, there to spend 
his life, if to him it shall seem good. 

There is another obj<'Ction, which will present 
itself to some. May not, they will say, a great 
number of these proprietors, if they shall think 
prpper, combine to demand an extortionate price 
for sak f I i^sw^, no. For then,, as now, will 
there be severe penal laws against all combina- 
tions ; but then, more than now, will they be ri- 
gidly enforced. Besides, to guard against their 
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ill effects, it wilt be necessary te limit the number 
<^ persons composing associations eten. And 
this will be the principle ^ limitation :*-4io asso- 
ciaticMiy or combination of the e:xertions of any 
nomber of tndiTkinakr, will be allowed at all^ for 
any pnrpose, where the persons constituting such 
number, can carry on the Imsiness to which the 
association would direct their efforts, as advan- 
tageously for the public bm^fit, as well without 
an assocmtmn, as with it. Thus, it will be allow- 
aUe for ten men to own a diip in company; for 
they can own it in no other manner ; and can 
employ it in no other manner ; inasmuch a^ 
it will cost so much, that no number less than ten 
perhaps, can command means enough to purchase 
her. But it would be manifestly improper to al- 
low the combination to extend farther.* It would 
be manifestly dangerous, to admit all ship-owners, 
to combine, and form a common treaty, to demand 
such price for freight, as such treaty should • re- 
quire. It would be as improper to allow all the 
bakers to conspire to 6x the price of bread > or all 
the millers to combine to say how 'much they 
would have for their flour. The operation of all 
these fraternities of trade, would be to obtain 
nMMre than could be obUuned of tlie. whole commu- 



* Hooset, particularly in cities, would not only be more costly 
than would comport with the means of a single family to purchase 
a whole one; bat they also^ in many instances, contain room enough 
to accommodate sereral. They might, therefore, be sold in part» ; 
and ench purchaser own such part, as now, he owns the whole. 
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miy> if tli«|r did Mt exkn. They wmUi ther«f«Mre, 
be tuppreiMMdy bf dtroel and erimiiial pfo b ib ili oii, 
aa w«U ili the €ftM of sdt^ a» in M other tbiigt. 

It weuld be eeiy to 8bew» mathemetieall/^ the 
utter ebsiirdity» of the seppositiett, lbe;t aiqi taen 
could poBsibly obtean possfesmi eC suek m reet 
amoimt q( property as the pur^MU^ o£ the Seh* 
Worka of this Slate, necessarily implies. lit tbe 
present state bf the world, there ace iiiilanflcis 
eiHMi|^, ofittttj^ indiriduals owniag &esa one to 
,tes and erptt more mittioBs of daUsra> Bat let 
the system at present under consideratien, be sap^ 
posed to be introduoed every where, and the caie. 
would be very fiffurent. Although every man, 
he who now has beeniddeto amaas bis tea mil- 
lions, OS well as every other, wonld posses the 
full exercise oF his talents, lus genius, knowledge, 
indui^ry, and economy ; yet, no one th«i could ex- 
ercise them over the ^stitutioo of his fiiflMr*:<»ti- 
zmis, since such destitution would not exist ; and 
of course, no opportunity would exist to obtun 
enormous returns, for enterprise aadl ia^kistry. 
And, even if th^ere were such opportuaitiee, the 
great number of con^titors, which a perpetually 
equal division of property constantly ^jMroduoes, 
would narrow down exorbitant pr<^ts, to that, 
which is altogether reasonable. If it be said, that 
all this is very well, on the suppositicm that the 
System is universally introduced, but that it deed, 
not a{q)ly till that period arrives ; I answer, that 
it applies in part, and probably to a much greater 
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extern than at first thought may he imagined. A 
cargo of flour, it is tmoi might be bought in Nevr- 
York for Are dollars a barrri» and eonteyed to 
Lima for instanee, where it may be sold for sixty 
dollars, owing perhaps, to a state of war and con* 
sequent, famine. Tet, if^ in this State, the new 
System, were introduced, previous to this cargo 
being taken to Lima, the exorbitant pn^ts, real* 
i^sed in the case before utf, would be shared, in all 
probability, by some ten, twenty, or fifty men. 

It should be recollected, that eqoAt property 
being given to every human being aa he arrives at 
die age of matiirityi would necessarily leause equal 
education, instruction, or knowlege, €t nearly 
80 ; and, mdeed, it is a provision of the system, 
I support, that such instructicm shall be equal, in- 
asmuch as it is afibrded at the public expense. 
No one, therefore, could have the power, to make 
his possessions bear on 'him who had none, for 
none such 'would exist. Nor could there be so 
much difierenoe in the riches of the mind, «8>to 
BiR)td an 0[^rtunity to him who should know 
most, to extract property frcm him who should 
know least. Under all these circumstances of 
equal coaditioa, as regards both property andT in* 
telleet, ne one. could by any possibility amass a 
fortune greater than that of another, by any con- 
siderable amount. To suppose the contrary, 
would be to imagine that a man who begins ^e 
world as every tither man begins it, both as to 
property and knowledge, equal with his fellows 
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lui?i^S9 «^#S|0OOf ^^ y«^ neverlkelMf , tbUin, 
atid oblaia» tooi^ from bis fi^lbv^-beipigBi fv there 
are none other of vhom t^ Qbtfinnit«#9 imor^Mse to 
.this pooseMion* moTi if you pleasoi of $3»0(X)»000 
dottanu If this were to he eff^matedi as having 
been olbtainedi fagr laihDr» at the i:ate of ope dollar 
a day 9 orer and Bbo(^e bis expenditttres* for bis 
maintenance! it would be eqwA to the labor of 
dir^ mtfUon day«; or ten tboasand years pre- 
ciseily ;. reckoniog 300 working daye to tk» ycnr ! • 
Yett the mature part «^ sach a man's Kfe, eamiot 
be reckoned with any proprietyy at more than fifty 
years ; apd in many cases, at ni4 so much as half 
this term* Wby» ^od, let me ask, should the la* 
boref ten thousand year^, be given. |br that of 
fifty f Why should it be» that the labor of some 
thirtjTt or finrtyt or fifty ye4M, of $he*li£s of Jfohn 
Jaoob AsVMTt for instance, should be paid for with 
the labor often thousand years of Us cotenqxNra- 
riea; and cotemporaHes,. toOf of whom it nuiy 
certainly be said, thai thHr hbArs, mA th^ir Uve9 
are quite ae valnablei and meritorioiis in end to 
Society ,.as his can pretend to be ? Had the sys- 
tem exisM, which it it my w«sktoeeei»tv4klneed, 
such a thii^ contd neirer have hiqipened ift haoMm 
society* . 

^ Men starting ei|ual in property and knowledge! 
could never have been cheated or forced iota any 
such enormous injustice, as that of giving the la- 
bor of ten thousand years, and more, for that of 
fifty ! *Nor, of course,* could any naani John Jacob 
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Astor, or any other person ; starting with only his 
equal (mtrmonyy or perhftps with nolhtBjg;, as he 
may bare dode» faafis come into mch enormous 
pofsesskms ! It is only ty Mankind haTinf imf^ 
fered goremnieBts, to doieat much tlie greater 
part of the post^ity who sueceeded theniy out of 
their rights of property, through the instrumental- 
ity of wills, that such endrmoos wealth in a^'single 
inAtidual, has been allowed to accumulate. It is 
ob^ous, tb^efore, I think that no one, undeir the 
new arrangement of things, could possibly obtain a 
monopoly of the Salt Springs, or <tf any other pro- 
perty, even for a single life-time. 

After having thus obviated the objections that 
may have seemed to oppose themselves to at pub- 
lic Sale of the Salt Springs, thiis making them 
private property ; it is proper to state the objec- 
tions that arise in my mind to the State's retain* 
ing them as public property, and leasing tbem ont.^ 
In the new order of things^ men will be very much 
diifx>sed as they are. now, to have what they may 
caU their own, daring their own natural lives, and 
whieb they may dispose of, whenever they ^all 
think £t, in, what may be called, perpetuity to 
tbem. But if a ItoMt be taken for a term of years, 
that term may be considered judicious by some, 
and injudicious by others, and uiireasonaUe by all, 
a« no one tta know, whether sudh tei'm would be 
tho same as, or mo^e, or less than, their natural 
livos. If a lessee dies, and leaves a portion^ of the 
time of the lease, unexpired ; such portion would 
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, hot 86 reildily ob^o a purchaser, as if it were in 
fee-fttmpley (be it understood, bowers, for Ifae 
term of the purdmser's life, he eootiouing still to 
keep it :) Nor on the^other hand, if the lessee sur- 
YiTed the expiration of his lease, would he feel the 
same disposition to renew it, as he would to keep 
it, if it had not yet expired. Besides it is easy to 
imagine that d person* of the age of maturttjr, 
may beUeve that he would best consult his own in- 
terest, by investing his patrimony in one or mere 
of these Salt-Springs, and, it may be, for fire or 
ten years, remains, contented with his situation, 
but at the time alluded to, perhaps, sees that he 
could improve his condition if he could sell his 
Springts, as other land-holderji sell their estates. 
But if the roan who would otherwise be the pur- 
chaser, at a price mutually agreeable, cannot have 
them, for the term of his (the purchaser's) natural 
life, it isan impediment in the way of a ready 
transmission of property from one cotemporary to 
another, frustrating as far as it goes, one of the 
most important purposes of society ; to wit, the 
entire freedom of exchanges. I lay it down, there- 
fore, that there should be no suc^h thing as public 
propertylput out upon lease. 1st. because in the pro- 
posed new modification of society, men will stand in 
situations of equality with each other, whith render 
it incompatible with their private welfare : and 2d. 
Because it has the unavoidable effect of diminish- 
ing the quantity of the public wealth by. obi^ructtng 
the facility of exchanges. 
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Tbe same, or rajther similar objections prese&i 
themselves ia regard to the retensioa of the puh? 
lie lands^ bywhat is called the School Food. 
Education is certainly and deservedly 9 a most in»- 
portant conmderation with tbe people of this 
State ; and there is no doubt, that the expense pi 
giving it should be borne by the State. But at 
the same time, it Would be manifestly improper to 
withold them from the proposed General Divi- 
sion ; since this is the best way of bringing set- 
tless upon them, and thus making such of them 
as are capable of it, valuable ; unless, indeed, h 
be thought best to submit them to the operation 
of lease ; the objections to which apply with the 
same force here, as to the Salt-Springs. Besides, 
it is absolutely as ridiculous, for a State which is 
competent to accomplish what it undertakes to 
accomplish, to lay by, a certain sum in one place, 
for one object ; and a certain other sum, for ano* 
ther object, in another place ; as it would be, foi4i 
gentleman who knows himself to be able to pay 
for whatever he shall call for, at a tavern, to have 
money in one pocket to pay for his glass oftpine, 
and in another, more of the same, for his crack" 
ers and cheese. If the State or Gentleman, are 
not able to pay for what they order, they should 
not order at all ; but, if they are, there is no oc^ 
casion for two or more pockets. Let the School-" 
C*und then be annihilated ; and let a new and gene^ 
ral arrangement take place for providing a Trea-^ 
sury, out ef which, all objects are to-be paid for 

14 
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wlttdi \h% LefMalure AwXl order to be ftecon-' 
pfidied, without baving so mmxy ridieuloat and 
yMBeaniog distinetioDS. 

The present Constitution guarantees to the In« 
diaus 4^tbi8 State» the entire and exdosive pos* 
sessien, of nHiat they, as well as the State, ealf, 
their lands. Now, these, on the prindples alrea- 
dy iodieated in this Work, are, bf ri^, to be sur- 
rendered up, in order, that if tbey be more than 
their equitable proportion, some of them shall be 
taken from them ; if they be less, then, that mere 
may be given to them, so as to place them on a 
Iboting of equality with their white brethren, in 
req>ect to both real and personal estate. To 
break, then, this guarantee, it is necessary to re- 
model the Constitution, and for this, a Conven- 
tion is the proper instrument. 

The same eternal and indissoluble rights, exist 
for all: " all men are created equal :*' and nei- 
Iker governments, nor others, have any right, so 
to speak, to uncreate them. The black man's right 
to suffrage, being a personal right, is as perfect 
as the white man's ; and, so also is his right of 
property. But, if the present constitution existed, 
and the colored citizen were put in possession of 
Jhis equal portion of the domain of the State, and 
M its personal effects, he would not have the 
same right to appear at the ballot boxes, as the 
white man. It is necessary that he should have 
such right ; for elsewhere there is no power, but 
unlawful force, with which he may defend his 
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property. Those wbo eould go to the ballot-bw-v 
es, and pot in iteir votes, ooutd, by that very ael| 
take itr away from him, wtthoot hie hanaf e 
chance to make refNrisal or resistance. U would 
be nooseose on the one hand to say, ^* this is yoitt 
property ;** and on the odier, to tell him ; ** Iwi 
you shall not have the same power to defend itt as 
belon^fs to another.*' Nor, can it be pretended, 
on any cu^count, that wfaat,^ seme people call paUr 
cy, should sanction the with^Iurfdi% from tht 
black man, rthe same right of sufBrage, which is 
extended to the white man, by reason oftbefin^ 
mer exicAence of slavery among us.^ The nusf* 
ber of colored people, in the State of Mew^Yorh., 
is very small; when compared with . the white 
popalatum* In 1835, the whites were $botU^ 
i,57O,000, and the colored people, about 46,000 1 
so that there are upwaijds of Z€ whites, to one ef 
the African raccu A ratio so dispropertionate M 
to banish overy thing likcr objection to give to 
them a full enjoyment of thetr rights, from the 
most fastidioos mind. 

But if the principle is to prevail, that propi^ 
in given to mmy human being, in the right which 
such being holds to it, in virtue of his ejostenee; 
and that the right of suffrage, beii^^ a personal 
right, co-existent with the being himself, belong 
to him also, as a means of its de&nee and preser- 
vation, as well as of his peraond liberty ; it fofl* 
. lows that woman as well as man, is entitlod to 
the saaie right of sqffrago, and oughtj on no con* 
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^deration to be deprived of it. It is not necessa- 
ry to say one word on the propriety or utiKty of 
its exercise; this is a matter to be left, whqify 
and exdnsively to the judgement and pleasure af 
her or him to whom such right belongs, independ*- 
ent and regardless, even, of the whole com- 
munity. - ^ 

To restore the right of suffrage, to those to 
Wbom it has hitherto b^en denmf , but te vhom of 
eourse it belbngs, with as much propriety as it be- 
longs to any one, it is necessary that the State 
Crastitutton should be remodelled ; and for this, 
10 addition to the reasons already giten, it is re- 
quisite to assemble anew State Convention. 

It will be right and proper to repeal aH charters 
o( wbatever kind they may be, and thus to consign 
them to a grave from which there shall be no re- 
surrection. But as I do 90t undertake to say that 
any thing ought to be done, without giving a rea- 
son why, in any case ; I shallot do k, in this. 

In the first place, if prop^ty be equally di- 
vided among all ; if all have equal periooal 
rights ; if administration of the laws, wiii(^ of 
course, are supposed to be made equal, is impar- 
tially made; what occasion is there, for charter? 
Is it that more nonqr, more profit, may be made 
by the party receiving it, than coald be made with- 
out it f It not, what is it wanted for at all f And 
if it is wanted for the sake of more . profit, than 
could otherwise be obtained ; oiu of whom, is it to 
be made ? Is it jnbt to be made, before charter be 
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grained, wft of thb cooimQiiity ? And i^r the 
chanter be giveiiy it it not ako to be made, out ef 
the same, eoBUDtmity f And is it, then, mnif bemjit 
to any commnm^ that raeh diarter lAoaM be 
granted f Besides, where is the right f Where 
is the eorreet moral power, to compel any eom* 
mitmty or: any portion of any comnronity, to pay 
ofu^re for a commodity or a s^rfice, iathe pn^c nce 
of a charter^ than in its absence ? Andifthe cor* 
rect moral power, the h<mest principle of right, is 
wanting to grant such charter, how hare Legiria* 
tures, legitimately done it ? How had they the 
true power to do it f For the true power to grant 
a charter, or to do any other legislatiTC act, is the 
good of the whole community. Bdt it is not to the 
good of the whole community that they should be 
made to pay more for a commodity or a serYiee, 
after the granting of a charter, than before it* 
How then has any Legislature done it, with any 
authorized power f And ^ if they have granted* 
what in fact they had no right to grant, is it a le* 
gal grant, is it, generated, as it is, in wrQng> in 
power usurped ; is^it, I ask, any grant at all f Is 
it not a nullity, which stands self-revoked before 
an impartial community f Besides if the Legisla- 
ture had no power to bestow any sudi supposed 
^ charter, what right has the party receiving it, to 
, accept it ? Can the thief of power, give a vahd 
title to the receiver of pow^r stolen; any moretbaa 
he who has stolen goods, can ^ve a valid title to 
their receiver i Will not animpiMrlialcomnionii^ 
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wliicA punislies crime} aod takes duarge of the 
pablic welfare, chastize the arimiQals oh tl^ one 
handy aad break their charters on the other ? 

Of course I say nothing of charters^ if any such 
there be, which do not, and are not intended to 
obHuny more from the community than could or 
would be obtained without them. These, at least, 
arelmrmlesBto thepublic, whether they be or be not 
useful to those who receivethem. And to suppose 
ihat a people ever intended to sanction any other 
description of charter, would be to say no less than 
that they were willing to give an express authori- 
zation to others to rob them ! No constitution, 
therefore, whaterer it may say, can ever be sup- 
posed to have had any such meaning, without sup- 
posing a whole people to hare lost their senses ^ 
and in such case, such constitution would be a very 
bad foui|tain from which to derive authority. 

But it is said that a charter is, or may be, a 
contract made between the government, and the 
Charter-party, for the benefit of the community^ 
and that, therefore, it is not to be broken. This 
"would be strange enough when the breaking of a 
contract, is a thing which is done every liour of 
the day. What ! May not the Public Authority, 
break its contract, with the Brooklyn Ferry Boats ! 
Why not ? Are they not Me and willing j too, tor 
make good all damages, which may arise in con* 
seqiience of any such breach ? Besides, bow muck 
damage, does any one think, that it is possible, ftit 
their proprietors to prove they sustain, merely be- 
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cause tb^ are deprired oi the power of pre venting* 
others from ccurying passengers cheaper them they 
i0 f How much damage could the IMw-York 
Gas Light. Company show that they suffered, if 
such were the fliot, that others furnished light, of 
an equal quahty and at a lowef price f Is an in-^ 
diTidual, IS a company wronged; are they injured, 
because they are stripped of the power to command 
greater price, than honester competitors are wil- 
ling to accept ? Horet>ver, we are told, it is for 
the benefit of the community. How is this ? In a 
question of damages, between the community on 
the one hand, and the proprietors of a charter, on 
the other, might not the community say, show us 
how much you have received at our hands, over 
and above what would have been required of us, 
at other hands, and then we will listen to you with 
some patience. Till then your charter is revoked, 
and you must be content to do business on the same 
terms as other men ; that is, you must engage with 
the competition of your fellow-citizens. 
: But some charters, it is pretended, have actually 
done public service for which they have not yet re- 
ceived the promised consideration. The Manhat- 
tan Bank, it is said, has furnished water to our 
citizens ! And do not our citizens pay them for 
it? And if they do not pay thetn, whose fault is 
it ? Is it because the company is restrained^ by 
their charter from asking such a price for it, as 
will indemnify them ? If so, then, are such of our 
citizens as thus receive water from this company, 
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receiTing it at a pticefi^low iU toorth; and the re- 
mainder of tlie community is making gpod the de- 
ficiency, with profit to the company* Here then 
are features of iniquity which are sufficient to vili* 
ate the whole charter, if there were no other. In- 
asmuch as only a/eti; are benefitted, how can it be 
said that it is for the benefit of the whole commu- 
nity ; and if not, why should they be called upon 
to pay the consideration ? In truth, is not the 
claim for remuneration found to re^ with the other 
party, inasmech as they have been actually itifured 
instead of being benefitted ? If the fact had ac- 
tually happened, that some Banking Institution, 
this, for instance, had constructed for the State, 
the Erie and Champlain Canals, in manner as 
useful and valuable as they are now, in consid- 
eration of receiving a Banking privilege, extending 
through all time; still it would be competent, and 
morally correct, in the present or any other genera- 
tion, or the government which should act for them^ 
to repeal such privilege, and withhold it altogether. 
A.nd all that justice could require at the hands pf 
the government, in favor of the Ban|j[, whose char- 
ter is supposed to be thus repealed, would be sim- 
ply this : as much o^ they could possibly have made by 
an equal application^ of industry ^ talents and re- 
sources in any other way* Then justice would be 
satisfied ; for no one would be injured, either by 
giving too much on the one hand, or receiving too 
little on the other. For justice does not consist in 
giving more for a commodity or asctrvice, than an 
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equivalent. A promise to do mora is an IqjitftiGe, 
if il be folfiltedy to the proinisor himself, which he 
has no more rig^fat to inflict en himself, ^ than on 
another. 

Bat, there is a very important rteson why a 
charter, which is pretended to be granted ybr ever, 
is one, which, of all others, with the greatest pro- 
priety, may be doomed to immediate death. It is 
' because the aothoricy granting, or rather pretend- 
ing to grant it, has^ and - can have, 1>y no possi- 
bility, a right to. make such a grant ; and, for the 
reason that it extends its power over the siicceed* 
ii^S generation ; whereas it might at least seem to 
be more plausible, if it only affected to extend 
power oter the generation then in being, and for 
whom it pretends to act. But as to enforce the 
truth of this remark, even with reference to go- 
yemments as they are new constituted, I cannot 
use language or argument inore appropriate, than 
the following <piotation» I dmil use it, instead of 
my own. 

'^ There never ^. there nev^r vHrU, and there 
*' never can exist a parliamefft, or any description 
^' of men, or any generation of men, in any coun* 
^^try, poesesded of the right, or the power of 
^* binding and controlling posterity to the end of 
/^ timef or of commanding for ever how the world 
^< shall be governed,. or wUoshidl govern it« Av^ 
<< therefore, all siich elauses, acts, oi^ ti^darations* 
^ by which the makers of tfcem attempt to do» 
^* what they have neither the right nor the power to 
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^< io, nor Ibe power to exoeutet are in AmnselveSi 
<* QollaadToid. Every Age afidgener«tioBmiiil be 
*< as free to act for itself, in allcoies, as the ages 
^* and generations which preceded it. The vault; 
'^ and presumption oC goveiuiing beyond the grave, 
*' is the most ridiculous and insolept of all tyran- 
X *^ nies* Man has no property in man; neitber 
*' has any generfitioQ a property in the geaera- 
" ttons whtcb aro ia IbUow*^' — Pmmt^^ fF»i*», 
t. 2^ p. dB-^RighU of Mat\. 

If it were not arguing the question with too lit^ 
tie respect to the dead ; we mighf ^say, to all 
those who are' dtssatinfied with the arguments 
against the validity of charters granted in per- 
petuity, which bave»^n a multitude oi oocasions, 
been urged, by a mukitude of writers of the great- 
est talents ;" inasmuch as it is nether the peo- 
'^ pie of the present day; nor their government, 
'* who have granted yjon this ancient charter ; go 
<* ye to your grantors; go ye even to them ; 
*< awake them from their graves ; and demand of 
'' them,, either the fulfilment of their grants, or 
'^ restitu^n in damages therefor ; for it is to 
\' these, if to any, that you have a right to look 
fipr the realizatioQofyour claims; and not to the 
living. These have their own happin^Ni to eon- 
*' suit, and know nothing of those, from whom you 
^^ pretend to derive your claims." 

One of the most comnion objects for which 
Charters are solicited is that of carrying oti Bank- 
ing operations ; and as theas, in thuway in which 
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tbfior are ^iH^ndueledy are political matbifies by 
which oiore iotera^ is obtaiiiad fur the use of mo* 
aejf than tl^y tould otherwise receive, (otherwise 
they would not bewaiited)f they are objectionable 
for the same reason, that eharters -for femes, for 
Cras Light, and for oUier purposes are* But as to 
aecomplish their object, they ccm^ye, through the 
assistance of Legislatures, who are often and [Pro- 
bably always bribed in some way or other, to a 
greater or less extent, to obtain possession, in 
whole or in part, of so much of the Sovereign Pow* 
er as is exercised through the coinage or the 
Mint ; and as the real nature, of the use they 
make, of such possession, is not so well understood 
as it ought to be, it may not be amiss, that it be 
examined a little more in del ail. It will serve to 
make more heeded the. warning which this work 
gives^ not to suffer sudi institu^ons as those I am 
considering, to have existence in the systeni prp* 
posed therein to the consideration of the reader. 

In understanding this sulijeet, as well as any 
other, it is only necessary to dig deep et^ougji to 
discover the foundation ; to go back /or enough j to 
arrive at first principles ; and then, the plainest 
intellect may be siire he does not deceive himself. 
Let us now suppose the people of this State, to be 
organized in QMinner-^uch as I have already sug- 
gested ; that each has his equal value of property; 
that they are all exercised in the different arts, 
trades and occupations^ which they intend to pur- 
sue; that they need perhapS} Roads and Canals, 
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wUdi are not yet conifkueled} bat simply laid oiU> 
tttAj to be complied t and that they have no 
BimK|y% What ia to be done I I mif^KMe them 
to be Well aware of the ueof and importanee oi 
moneys in effiKtnig exchanges^ by sabstitnttog its 
agency, for the trouUeeome and alinost ineffisctu- 
al operation of barter. Hpw may it be introdu* 
bed? In one wayr thos t ^ 

Goyemment woald poesem, it may be supposed, 
a given quantity of silver which it would cause to 
be made into coin of various sizes, $uch as we 
see now issue from the United States' Hint. And 
no othei; than the government k supposed or al- 
lowed to have any of this metaK So soon as this 
coin is made in suffirient quantity, in the judg-^ 
ment of the government, conveniently to answer 
its intended purpose, the operation of introducing 
it begins* The public authoi:ity now addresses 
each and every individual thus : ^^ You are all 
''equal, in rights of person and property; you 
''have each an equal interest ip cutting these 
^ Canals, and making these Roads ; for, they are 
'' for the common benefit ; now, provide, each of 
" you, yourselves, with your own provisions, imple- 
^' ments, &:C.'— and come and labor either on those 
^^ public works, each an equal numberof days, until 
''they be completed; and then receive, each of 
" you, an equal share, by weight, of these pieces 
^^ of silver, large and small, and take them home 
^* with you ; and, thereafter as you have received, 
"<hem, aB it were, in satisfaction of your labor. 
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'* thousrh they ar^ in trutk, your joint f^p^rt^, 
** and as such wfi their omn reward; yet let theaie 
'^pieces of silver, yaess &ofp one to aBotl^f) in 
<< Ueu of barter, ^bioli you have heretofore pra^r 
^< tised, as a full satisfaction, to wJdchf be it mder- 
^^ stood you ull agrUj for what you wash to obtaki 
^' or have to dispose of*'' In ti&is w^y, naay >i^ 
suppose, probably however comtraryrto the fact;, 
that money was introduced amoi:^ B^ea. 

Betf]^ once introduced, and each having an 
equal quantity, the natur€(l operatipd of the di- 
wrniy of occupations pursued by the diffenent 
members of the community, would he^ immediatex 
ly to render it unequal* One perhaps is an agri^ 
<lulturalist, and misst wait the progrifss of the sea- 
soiM, for the return of his industry.! In the mean 
time, he pays avi^y all the oioaey he has,' and 
perhaps contracts debts, for article^ of necessity* 
Others prosecute the arts from which returns are 
had, hourly, daily, moiahly and yearly. So that it 
is impossible, after the reception, each of his own 
equal share of his money, from the Public Author- 
ity, that it should ever be equal again, among 
them, at (my one period of time: though the total 
quantity whidi each may possess in any one, two, 
or three yeHrs will be as Bcarly equal as may be^ 
At least such is the purpose of every well founds 
ed society. 

Suppose, now, some sagacious, but avaricious 
beings, finding how much the possession of money. 

15 
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18 rendered unequal, by the natural aind unavoid' 
able operation of inevitable causes ; and seeing 
hovr eminently beneficial it is, in the transaction 
of exchanges, over that of barter; and having 
also, in their own hands, by the very action of the 
causes which they so well understand, an une- 
qual possession, for the time being, of the coin ot 
the country, should, by any means that they may 
find sufficient to delude the judgement, or corrupt 
the integrity of the government ; obtain a charter 
to deal in the precious metals* What might not 
be expected to take place ? To what calamities 
to the public, would not such an assemblage of 
nearly all the coin of the community, into the pos- 
session, and under the management , of a few 
hands, inevitably lead f Would it not amount, in 
fhct, to a destruction of the coinage ; to its utter 
banishment from the community; and to-a con- 
sequent return to a state of barter ; or, in order 
to avoid such an alternative, would it not lead, to 
thje negotiation of a treaty between each iadividu«- 
al of the community not interested in such Char- 
ter, and the Bank itself, as it would be called, 
whereby a price would be given, /or the me of that 
which belongs to the public; which W4xs made at 
their expense; and which price, but for this 
unlawful conAination of accidental holders of 
the coin in question; could not, by any possi- 
bility be obtained. I say unlawful combination, 
notwithstanding it has a charter from the Govern- 
ment. For it is evidently of that description, 
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wliicb goes t^ injure the great majority of the 
tommamtjj for the benefit, the iniquiUms and 
guilty benefit, of a few ; and it is this feature 
which makes it unlawful. It is as much unlavf* 
Jul in its aperationf though not in its form; as a 
combination, hy agreement^ of the same holders for 
the same purposes would be ; and combinations of 
this kind, all governments have not failed to puI^• 
ish* The principal reason, why charters are 
sought, is, that government having authorized a 
combination, the same in principle as a private 
combination cannot consistently punish a trans- 
gression, in which they themselves are, in law 
lf^iguag:e, pi^rtkeps criminU; or in other word^c 
partakers ; though stern and rigorous justice de« 
mands, that they should punish those who receive 
an iniquitous charter, even, though it be from 
themselves, as readily as they would any other 
ofiTence. But the government, if strict justice 
were done, ought also to be punished in a similar 
way. For the .term government, in this case« 
means simply the public servants. These latter, 
therefore, as richly deserve punishment, as would 
the butler of a gentleman, who should give away 
bis master's wine, without authority to do so, to 
some acquaintance or companion ; and it would 
be singular enough, if this latter should undertake 
to detain it, from (he butler's master, and that on 
the plea of contract ! Nor would the matter ap» 
pear any better, if another of the gentleman's 
servants^ the hostler for instance, should under- 
take to play the Judge; and to decide against bis 
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master, in faror of tbe ilfegat faoJder of the vrinei 
Yet a traQflaction of thisi sort, exhilnts all tlie fea- 
tui^s of chartered rights and pI'ivHegcsr. 

I trust, then, it is apparent td the readier, where 
society begins as it ought to do ; that Charter or 
eomhination, is the only means whereby can be 
obtained a prite for the use of money ? in other 
words, interest. And these being both iRegal and 
improper, interest is also. 

Let it not be said, that the Holder of a piece of 
coin, is therefore!, owner, absolute owner, and has 
an absolute right to do with it as he pleases ; to 
withhold it from circulation, if be chooses ; to de* 
stfoyit. r?d Such thhig. I56»€iljr»^hite owner df 
it, onli/ witMn certain limits ; and these limits^ ate 
prescribed by his retation with his^ fbHow-beings, 
through their common government. This coin was 
made at the expense of the whole community ; and 
was and is therefore^ their sole property* The hol- 
der has only the use of it. And thiff Use is, to su- 
percede the necessity of barter itt exchanges, ^fb 
destroy it, then, or what is the same thing, to Iceep 
it where it cannot be used at all^ is to present feucth 
use, and to frustrate the purpose^ the declared and 
agreed purpose of its creation. Who, then, has 
this right thus to counteract, thus to defeat, the 
intentions of society ? No dbe. Ktit it may be 
asked, may not the holder of a pi^ce of cdin, ke^ 
it by him, /or any Uttgth oftime^ without use. With 
the same propriety that tfaeowKier of aplkntatioi^, 
may refuse or neglect, fbr any indefinite peridfl, no 
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matter bow kHigy to cultivate it ? I ans^, ccr- 
taialy. But I reply, alsot that neither has this 
right. The common property of mankind, wten- 
ever it is divided equally among them, 1 mean sub* 
stantially so, is divided for some purpose ; other^ 
wise it would continue to be held in common^ 
What is that purpose f Why, simply, this : that 
each for himself may employ his industry to great- 
er advantage, by consenting to such division of the 
common property ; and agreeing, one to folbw 
one occupation ; another, another ; and so on ; 
than he could possibly realise, in any other state 
of things. Without such agreement, he would 
necessarily be compelled to supply all his own 
wants, by direct application of his own industry ^ 
and this would leave him in a condition wretched 
enough. To avoid such an extravagant waste of 
his labor, he comes into society ; and agrees to 
make hats ; if another will make shoes ; a third 
produce wheat ; a fourth, bar-iron, &c. &c. and of 
all these and more, each a quantity, of the articles 
be produces, beyond his own wants, sufficient for 
the supply of the wants of others. Here then, is 
a contract, the fulfilment of which, requires, that 
each make use of his faculties and resources for the 
benefit of others. How then shall it be said, as a 
matter of right, that aay one may leave his pos- 
sessions, or his industry, unproductive ? It cannot 
be. Substantially, every man, upon entering into 
society, agrees, to make his industry and his pro* 
perty, productive of a superfluity, for the use of 
15» 
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others ; and others^ ifi like iMoiier^ fbr hi$ vme* 
The obligation on any paitkmlair ^et^son, it M% 
dpeeifiC) it is time, as to the obf^ti t^ Which iht^ 
tfpplieatioo of duch indctstry ahd ^)6ai^»es^iliflf t^ b^ 
made ; and the reason fdr this^ is obViMs edoi^ ^ 
but it is nerertheless iifvperhu^i h im ^iiJhtimHal ; 
fihd for no cause whatever, e&t H in jaBHiee^ be 
Sttffbred to be evaded. This it is, Which is the 
true Social Oontittet. << Yon shall mstpt^ MaM 
''one of my waatd ; I will supply some one of 
" yours ;" and so each one speahs to einery tneni- 
ber of the community. Nor was it evef intended 
that there should be One among them, whi^ should 
supply no b()dy^^ Wants; no not eten his own^ 
Money is necessary to transfer these supplies, 
from their producers to their consuniers ; therefbre 
was it invented and prepared by society; and there- 
fore, also is the purpose for which it was made, a 
reason .sufficient to forbid its destruction or retire- 
ment from use* 

But if all these arguments are not competent 
to satisfy any one's dotibts, as to the right he may 
fancy himself to possess, to destroy, for example, 
a dollar, which he has honestly acquired, let me 
present him with another. I have supposed, in 
the formation of the State in question, that a cer- 
tain quantity of money was created and issued ; 
and that, thereafter, no more was introduced into 
the community. Whatever the quantity might 
b'e, prices would soon find their level, and main* 
t&in it, until some cause should disturb it.' If we 
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go a Mep fttrtbgr, tad iMgine «tet oor State hl^tf 
no mtiiiMliofi with any otfam Suite or ni^Mt^we 
i^aU fMrMii^a ibat ptken Wo^ld rraiaia without 
Aiduatkm y ibey wouU bo steacly ; and b^ing w^ 
drcttlatioa would perfotrm tbo ifreatest Mrma for 
tho eommaaity, and all Hb mombeni, of whioh it 
is oapablo^ Let ue aow imagiao^ that iome ouoi 
iecr^y and unknown to tho governmeat^ obtaintf ^ 
it may be^ firilver ^ite as pitfo as that whidi tha 
goveramont has issaed, and mi^es an amoant 
equal to it, Of othei i^b, so oxactfy resoaibling it^ 
that it is not possible to dcPtoct any di flfisrence* It 
passesi therefore, as goTSmmeat^-coin* What 
would be the etfeot of so doing ? Would it not 
transfer, speedily, ii^mense possessions into the 
hands of such a person f Would it not be pre* 
cisely the same thing) as if such pbssessbas, were 
divided off to him in the original instance ? Yet^ 
we all know, in the original instance, the great 
majority of the communitj, would not suffer siwh 
person, or any other, to have them assigned to 
him* Nor does the real silver, in this case, hap* 
pen to have an effect, in any manner different, 
from that which would be produced, by an equally 
successful imitation of it by some base metaL It 
may be more rare, more difficuk to be obtained, 
and thus it may be rendered less practicable^ clan- 
destinely to increase the circulating medium, but 
it would not be the less counterfeit, in all the ef- 
fects which it would produce, and which go to dis- 
tinguish it from the legitimate coinage, first issued 
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hj the goyemment* Nor, is ttu9 Iraoi^ of pos- 
setflkMMy to the ipurioas and uni^ttthorizod manu^ 
faetarer and issuer of the coin in questioa, the only 
^evil attendant iqxm the illegal introdaction of it. 
By continually yarying the quantity of the circu*, 
fatting medium from less to more, after prices 
have once fixed themselves and found their level; 
it disturbs such leve!, and brings about, in the 
minds of the community, a constant uncertainty of 
price ; and this is, always, seriously detrimental 
to the progress of the labors of industry. 

' If, then, the addition; the unauthorised addition 
of coin, which in every other intrinsic ref)uisite, 
except that it is not issued by the Sovereign 
Power, is as good as that of the government, pro- 
duces such effects, what will not be produced by a 
contrary procedure ? Will it not unfix prices, to 
JdminUh the circulating medium, as readily, as 
it will, to augment it ? If so, no one can have 
the right, so to speak, to annihilate his own dollar. 
It is true, by so doing, he does not, as in the for- 
mer instance, augment his ovm possessions ; but 
he diminishes them ; and transfers the amount of 
such diminution to the remainder of the commu- 
nity ; and this be has no right to do, more than he 
has to do the contrary. Justice belongs as much 
to himself as to another ;iand he has no better 
right to be its violator to the injury of himself, 
than he has to be its violator in the. person of 
another. 

If these observations, upon the theory 'of the 
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0|)«ratiefi of money) and, partieuiarly, of afigmen^ 
tatiofi^ to, and diminutions of, its amoant, are weH 
Gmhi^M; k wottlA seem, that all tbe governments 
in the world, if they had truly understood thdr 
d^tif^s, in relation to it, would have dedared the 
^re^eimis metals, wherever fbu^d, to be puNic 
property. . In part, such declarations have been 
issued^, and acted upon; whether from a principle 
of avarite, or from an enlightened understanding 
of tlte propriety of doing so; it is not now worthy 
of inquiry. Spain, subsequent to her discovery 
of Mexico and South America, at one time appro- 
priated, to herself, one half of the nett proceeds 
wf aH ^oldimdiolver mines wrought in these coun- 
tries; afterwards one third was accepted instead 
of 6ne half; and ultimately one fijlkf at wWdi it 
continued to remain, until she lost her dominion 
over them. But the scarcity of these metals, all 
over the gldbe, Compared with the other metals; 
the eost, hazard, and uncertainty of working the 
mines that produced them ; the diminutions con- 
sequent upon wear, losses in the ocean and other 
places, where it is irreeovef able jthc appropria- 
tion of them to purposes of plate, and other uten** 
sils ; the inultipUed demands t6t them by modem 
commerce, though a greatly augmented power 6f 
production, by means of labor-saving-machines 
and proceidses; together with the additional fkct,. 
that while the precious metals are increasing^ the 
popalat i aft of tb» world is mettmtAag alia ; all 
these have conspired to render it impossible, hi 
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any period other than a very long onei consistiiig 
of some hundred years perhaps, to produce an 
augmentation of any more than a trifling compar- 
atire amount. Had circumstances been otherwisei 
government wouhl have foupd it necessary to have 
interfered; and to have declared, that they belong 
inalienably to the sovereign authority; and of 
course, that they were incapable of private appro* 
priation or possession ; or to have fixed upon some 
other material, as the basis of the circulating 
medium. 

It results then from thb discussion, that banks 
even for the safe keeping of coins of gold and sil- 
ver, for these only are money, are institutions not 
to be tolerated in any community, unless it be that 
they be wholly divested of all private control or 
management ; and have over them, officers ap- 
pointed by the government, as is the ease in Am- 
sterdam ; whose duty it should be to receive all 
gold and silver, which any person may wish to 
leave for safe keeping ; to keep it safe ; to enter 
the amount to the credit of such person on the 
books of the bank ; and to pay it, in whole or in 
part as the case may be, forthwith to his order, or 
to transfer the credit of its amount, to him who 
bears the order, on the same books, and for sim- 
ilar purpoises.* 

But we live at present und^ governments which 



* Hamiiton's tiitfmn oa the iul^ect at fSke National Bank. 
1790. p. 34. 
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aHow of' the receipt of money, for the use of knonqy; 
in common language, interest. That this is alto* 
gether, an injustice done to him Who pays it, and 
a crime in him who receives it, will be evident 
enough, if it is not so already, in the further pro- 
gress of this work. But as there are too many 
who suffer under the grinding oppressions which 
Banking Institutions are inflictmg upon them; and 
who yet consider, for reasons, which, for the mo- 
ment are satisfactory to them, that they are a bles- 
sing to thein, rather than otherwise ; and as it is 
both necessary and proper to undeceive them, it is 
expedient therefore, to investigate the operation 
which Banks infallibly have to make worse even 
the present condition of things. 

To understand this operation, we must go back 
to a period anterior to the creation of any Bank, 
and compare thie state of things then existing to the 
state subsequenti;o such creation. If, in that ear- 
ly state, comparatively speaking, (for banks ar« of 
quite modem invention, and as far as it regards 
the greater part of the world, are utterly unknown 
to them, even now) the rate of interest was alloW" 
cd to fix itself, as now, in commercial transactions, 
i:ommodities find their own price ; then it would 
manifestly be an inroad upon the fair principles of 
trade, to allow the tenders^ by means of a charter, 
or any other process, to combine themselves to^ 
gether, ^r the purpose of destroying their oum com'- 
petition; and thus enabling them, to obtain more of 
the borrowers^ than they otherwise could. Such 
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a combiilation I have already shewo, whether with 
chttter for its protection^ or without it, is as just a 
subject for punishment, as would be any similar 
combination <of freighters, bakers, butchers, cloth- 
iers, &cw ; inasmuch as they are all conspiracies 
for extorting more from the community than they 
couldfotherwise obtain. In their effects and char- 
acter, they do not differ from a man who i^uld 
make a garment at a price, such as equal competi- 
tion compels him to accept, and who afterwards 
should way-lay his customer, and with a pistol at 
his breast, compel him to hand forth as much 
mart as would make him the master of as much 
money for the making the garment, as he could 
have obtained by being one of the combination. 
And as one is punishable, so ought the other to be, 
in unequal degree. 

But Banks exist, as it, regards' ourselves, in a 
country where the rate of interest is ^xed by law; 
and where^ in namt^ they do not dare to take more 
than the legal rate of interest ; but where in fact ^ 
they do. How is all this accomplished ^ ■ -^ , , 

It is sometimes attempted by unthinking jpwn, 
to say, in relation to the interest taken by Banks^ 
that it is not usurious ; that it does not exceed the 
limits oi the law. Why then, I ask is a Chartei; 
wanted ? Is it to allow them to take lets ? Are 
the money lenders, when the rate of interest is £x- 
ed at, say, seven j)er. cenU apprehensive (^insult- 
ing the majesty of th^ law; of trampling upon the 
rights of others; if tbeyshould happen to take three 
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f]^ dent? The matter must be explained c^ 
other principles, before aninquiriag mind is satis- 
fied. 

. The truth is, they issue notes of an amount 
greater than they have gdd and silver to redeem 
^ith ; and yet promise to pay such notes on 
demand ! On these notes which they so issue, 
they receive interest, a& though they actually were 
so much gold and silver : whereas, if they were 
called upon to loan this .quantity of gold and sil- 
ver, they would be obliged to say ; " We have it 
not ; we have only so much." The usury consists, 
then, in drawing interest on that which is not mo- 
ney, and is lent ; together with that which is both 
Imt^ and is real money ^ in effect ; inasmuch as there 
is specie ready for its redemption. > <*i . 

Thus all the Banks, in the State of Rhode Is- 
land, collectively, as appears by «ome late returns, 
have lent out, their own notes and have of them, 
now in circulation to, 

the amount of - - , $887,969 17 
Whereas their specie to re- 

deem with, is only - 357,512,. 07 



Thus drawing interest on 

the sum of - - $530,357 10 

more than they actually have it in their power to 
lend ; and of course, more than they have lent. 

The banks in the State of Georgia, by some late 
returns, appear, collectively to have in circulation, 
and of course are drawing interest upon tb^i^ 

16 
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Mies of the amount 4^ 92»243|482 44 

While their ipeeie to re- 

deem with is only - 662^087 65 



Thus in thi» instaoce drawing in^ 

terdst on the sum of - |l|571,3d4 79 



over and above what the borrowers actuallj re^ 
eeive at their hands. 

The Chemieal Bank in this city, presents great- 
er enormities ; and the Dry Dock Banh, still 
greater yet. 

The former, that is the Chemical, is drawing 
interest on notes of its own, lent out to its custo- 
mers, and which are now in circulation, to the 
amount of - - - $155,164 00 

And its specie to redeem with 

amounts only to - - 3(^694 47 



The excess is ... $135,060^53 



The Dry Dock fiank hafe notes in circulation, 
oil which it is likewise drawing interest, to the 
amount of - . . 1 158,100 00 

Whereas its riedeeming specie ^ 

is only - - * 8,476 55 



Leaving an excess of *• - $149,623 45 



Who is it, that wonid not understand this usury, 
if ii 'were presented to him, in the fcrflowing man- 
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ner ? That is : let him go in the name and be^ 
half of the whole community, and borrow^ of the 
Dry Dock Bank, their $8,4769 and 55 cents in 
specie, and give his note for the return of it at a 
future day ; mnd another note also for the payment 
of interest^ not on the specie borrowed, but on a 
greater sum, in paper, in promises; a sum amounting 
to $158,100. As it regards all the interest whicb 
the Bank would have in such a transaction, it 
would be altogether a matter of indifference, mth 
them, whether the paper j the promises, or any part 
of them were ever taken out of the Bank at all, or 
not. 7^, on $8,476, and 55 cents> would receive 
the interest which would becomedue, on $158,100; 
more than eighteen times the amount of money, 
which they actually lend ! Thus, while this com* 
pany is doing a portion of the ordinary business of 
life, connected with the commercial marine of the 
country, and so faros this goes, performing the duty, 
and nothing more than the duty of good, and use- 
ful citizens, on the one band, yet on the other, they 
are receivingWer.l8 times the legal interest on a 
sum of gold and silver whidi they happen to hare 
in their possession ! 

Let him go in the same way to the Chemical 
Bank, and on their $20,094 and 47cts. in gold 
and silver, pay the intereet, (more than seven times 
what it should be,) accruing on $155,164. Let 
him borrow of the Bankt of Georgia, their tpeiiie 
$072,087 and 65ctB : but pay them interest on 
more than three times its amount; say, ov, 
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$2,243,482 and 44cts. Let him last of all pit^ 
oeed to Rhode Island and borrow their specie ; 
say $357,612 and 7cts. and paying interest on 
$887,969 and 17cts. come home again, and ask 
hiinself, if he does not understand how this usury 
is obtained ? 

It would be no denial of all this usury, to say^ 
that no one is obliged to pay it. As long as it is 
paid or received, usury exists. And, besides, it 
is a compulsory usury; inasmuch as all the money 
of the community, that is the gold and silver, is in 
the hands of these incorporations, or nearly so ; 
and there are but two things to be done; one is 
to go without money altogether, resorting to bar-^ 
ter again ; and the other is, to take the false 
money with the genuine, and pay interest on 
both. 

And now that he has done all this; let him ve^ 
fleet that it is precisely the course a private usur- 
er pursues, whmi he wishes to obtain more inter- 
est than the law allows him ; except, that two 
notes are drawn instead of one. He gives for ex- 
ample, his thousand dollars in irold and silver ; 
and takes, privately and secretly takes,^ in the ab- 
sence of all witnesses, a note of the borrower, for 
some twelve or fifteen hundred ; as inay be a- 
greed on ; pdying interest on the whole. It mat- 
ters not to the merit of the question, in what ybrm 
or shape it is aocoitiplisb^. The dame effect be- 
ing produced, the. same character attaches. Nor 
does it alter any thing, to say that the private 
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usurer's notCi whiebvhe receivea of fats borrower, 
does not eot^r into eirculati^m. For Ibe pub- 
lic goodi it 19 not necessmry ; altbougb, even for 
thi^t, its intrinsic wprtb is sucby as equally to en*> 
title it. , Without it, and witbcnit also, any of the 
notes, now in circulation, suns would rise and set ; 
tb|^ wants of hunger and* thirst be sati^ied ; all 
the transactions of man, would go on, as well with*- 
out, as with them; and the proof of this, is, that 
before Banks existed, such was the fact; and 
tbat where Banks , do not exist, such is the fact 
now.. A Bank, therefore, which lends more of 
money, than it actually has, ^r pretends to do so, 
for it is of such Banks that I complain even as re- 
gards the present condition of things, is actually 
contravening all laws which go to rei^rain usury ; 
and ought to be punished, and have its charter 
broken., 

!IE^ut, the wapt of circulation^ need > not be an ob- 
jection to the private usurer's transaction being 
considered as of the sf^me ; charactery with the 
transajCtions of ordinary Banking. ..Let now, a 
Bank be supposed to be authorized, the Chemi- 
cal Bank, for example, to take its $20,094 and 
47ets. in specie, and add thereti> enough of base 
metal, to make of it, an amount equal to their notes 
in /circulation, to'wit^ $155,164. Let these be 
lent to the Community ; let interest be paid on 
the x^ounterfeit dollars; let them circulate from 
ha«d to hand; and, the effect is precisely the 
same as the present paper system of Banking. 
16* 
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In both these cases it is expected, and the rtmlt 
is almost uniformly so, that the borrowers bring- 
them in again, and pay the interest thereon^ and 
there is no occasion for the issuers, to provide good 
money with which to exdiange them, on de- 
mand, if it were even to be'ttdmit^ed they had the 
ability to do so.' Here,*a!so,' usury is as plain as 
the sun at noon-day ; and here, there is no want 
of circulation. 

Besides, a word more may be added as to this 
matter, of the circulation of Bank note^ ; since 
the apologists of Banking Institutions, when hard 
pressed for argument, do not fail to resort to it. 
Let it be understood, then, that interest is not paid 
to them for their notes, merely because they are 
circulated ; but, because ' they are loaned. The 
borrower may, if he pleases, lock them up in his 
bureau ; but the Bank of whom he borrowed thein^ 
will nevertheless, demand their interest. Be- 
sides, if any one is to be paid any thing on ac- 
count of the circulation of the notes; it is the bor- 
rower who is to receive it, and not the Institution 
of whom he borrowed : for, he it is who circula- 
tes them ; and who borrowed them for that very 
purpose. Otherwise, he would not have borrow- 
ed them at all. 

But, some are ready to say : " well, it is in part 
" as you represent ; but, may not a Bank loan out 
'• its credit, and draw interest on that.*^" I answer, 
no. But if one Bank, or one person, is entitted 
to draw interest on credit, so also, does the right 
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to do so» belong to another. Now, if John Jacob 
Astol','wbo is able, any day, to buy five Banks 
like the Chemical, should gota it, -and say, ^* lend 
me $156jl64;" there is no doubt, they would ac- 
commodate him ; that is, they would lend him 
their notes ; and he, in return, would give them his 
no^e, payable at a future day. Now, I ask, why 
should not John Jacob Astor^ receive interest on 
the note which he gives to the Bank, as well as 
pay interest, on the notes they give him 9 . Bcf- 
cause, it is said, they are payable on demand. So 
far as $20,094 and 47ct&, will go, they are ; but 
no farther ; all else is simply a promise to pay on 
demand ; but a promise, likewise, which can ne- 
ver be realized ; -and, therefore, ix false promise. 
It is manifestly a false promise, inasmuch as, if the 
same^mand were made on all the Banks, at one 
and the same time, they couH not help one ano- 
ther, to make good the promises of any one of 
them ; and foi^ the single reason tiiat the eneiny 
would be at their own doors too. If, therefore, 
there is any good reason why John Jacob Astor 
should not receive interest, on all but the $20,094 
and 47ct8. it is certainly, because of this false 
promise ; for a true one, it never can, and never 
was intended to be. - ^ 

So the laborer, for example, or any one else^ 
who should have transactions with him, to whom 
John Jacob Astor should give one or more of 
these p€^er dollars^ in payment for some service : 
might say, '* Sir, this is not money ; it is only a^ 
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'' propiise of maaey ; it is something to which I 
** majr gi?e the credit of its being money ; but 
^* nevertheless, until I ha>^ it actually concerted 
'' into money, I expect interest in return, to be ai- 
<' lowed to me on its amount." No one could ob 
ject to the propriety of this expectation. Eor as 
John Jacob Astor pays extravagant and usurious 
in^rest to the Chemical Bank ; so all who tran- 
sact any money business with him, must expect 
to pay a pcniion of it. If they do not then, John 
Jacob must pay it all ; and in this event, he would 
not long remain solvent ; he must soon become 
reduced to poverty. It is thus we see how every 
man is made to pay a share of this usury. 

It is evident, therefore, in whatever view we 
comtemplate Banking operations ; that they ag- 
gravate the evils of the present system of things ; 
andth^t of course, they are more particularly to 
be excluded from admission into any system which 
looks,, in the first place, to the propriety of giving 
to all men, their equal share of the property of the 
State ; iti the second place, to the transmission of 
the same equal share to posterity ; and in the 
third, to their preservation from all disturbing 
miuses. A State-Convention, therefore, would 
have the power of expunging all permission to . 
any Legislature to erect any chartered corppratiou 
wjthin the limits of the State. 

It may be said that the exception I make to all 
Chartered Corporations, would go to divest even 
our City Corporations, of the power, of repairing 
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bur streets, or even locating a lamp-post. Ther^ 
is no doubt very great propriety, in hesitating to 
give anj such body any considerable exercise of 
power. If it had not been felt to be so, our State 
Anthorities would have given to our Common 
Council, the power to have collected taxes, from 
the citizens ; to cut through private property for 
the purpose of making new streets ; and to have 
done many other things, which they cannot now 
do, without first obtaining the consent of the State 
Authority. Our Common Council, now, in all the 
most impoi tant subjects of legislation, is nothing 
more than a large committee, as it were, appoint^ 
ed by our citizens, to investigate pubKc affairs; to 
report what is or is not expedient to be done; and 
to ask of the public power, to give to their re- 
quests, their approbation. That they may yet have 
too much power in their hands, for the public 
good, I do not doubt. But the view I have been 
taking of Charters, is of a description dissimilar 
to these. It was, of Charters, which undertake 
to give exclusive privileges that I spoke, and not 
of those which delegate, as it were, to a County, 
that portion of the Sovereign Power, which takes 
due care of the roads passing through it, &c. d&e. 
though even, here, care should be taken that such 
delegation be very limited and jddlcious. I even 
venture to hazard ah opinion, though I have qpt 
1 confess, reflected very maturely «n^ the subject,, 
that it would be quite as beneficial upder certain 
circumstancesi to maintain the lUegislatMrQ i^ 
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perpetual sessioD, to dispose of even all our Coun- 
ty mi^tters; as it is to have them managed as 
they now are. I knowy it would be objected that 
they could never have time. Nor indeed, would 
they, if a whole winter's Session, were to be ab- 
sorbed by discussions on Bank Bills — and such 
other subjects as are intended to give exclusiye 
privileges : — But if these, which absorb so very 
great a portion of the public time, were by our 
State Constitution to be interdicted, even from 
discussion there, as it is very proper they diould 
be, the case would be very different* 

In relation to Charters, Mr. Paine says,* <* It is a 
" perversion of terms to say, that a Charter gives 
*' rights. It operates by a contrary effect, that of 
*' taking rights away. Rights ure inherently in all 
/* the inhabitants ; but charters, by annuUing those 
'' rights in the majority, leave the right by exclu* 
<' sion in the hands of a few. If charters were 
*' constructed so as to express in direct terms, that 
'* every iiUiaHtant who is not a member of a corpora* 
*ytion, shall not exercise the right of voting ; such 
^'charters, would in the foce be charters, not of 
''rights, but of exclusion. The effect is the same , 
'' under the form they now stand ; and the only 
'' persons on whom l;hey operate, are the persons 
'Vwhom they exjclude. Those whose rights are 
** guaranteed* by not being taken away, exercise no 



^Rights of Mao, page 202 vol. 2, of his Works, published in 
KiUadelphis. 1797. 
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^< other rights^ than as members of the community 
<' they are entitled to without a Charter ; and, 
** therefore, all charters hare no other than an in- 
*^ direct negative operation*" 

I may apply these remarks and illustrate them 
by examples very near home. The Brooklyn 
Ferry Boats or rather their owners, by means of 
their Charter, jpreven^ others from carrying passen- 
gers ; whereas they could and would do it» without 
obstruction, and at a cheaper rate ; but for this 
Charter. The New-York Gas Light Company, 
supply gas-light to citizens, within certain limits, 
and have a charter to prevent any one else from 
doing it within such limits ; although but for this, 
the consumers of that article, would be furnished 
with kf for less money. The Dry Dock Bank has, 
among others, an exclusive right to combine for the 
purpose of drawing interest, at the rate of one 
hundred and twenty or thirty per cent per annum, 
upon its gold and silver money, while private per- 
sons cannot combine^ mi can only receive seven per 
cent. Nor can this institution pretend that it is 
justly invested with that portion of the Sovereignty 
of the State, which resides in the mint, even sup- 
posing our State Government to have any sove- 
reignty in the matter at all ; because to furnish 
the community with a paper, medhim m this way^ 
even allowing the State, for its own sake, to de- 
sire such medium, is to do it under circumstances, 
which give one lender of money only seven per 
cent, per annum, and another, one hundred and 
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twenty or thirty ; a feature of injustice, which 
goei at otice to declare the Charter null and void. 
BesideSy if we ask this company , what is the con- 
sideration on which they pretend they have the 
fight to draw from this Community, interest on a 
gratuitous and false sum of nearly $150,000 ; 
what will they say f Why, that in order to make 
these notes for the benefit of the community, as 
they are falsely pretended to be, they have gone, 
in the first instance to the enormous expense, in 
paper, plates, &c. &c., of $2,776, and 32 centsr, 
with, in addition, a. few annual contingencies ; and 
.that for this, they are to receive, by way of inte- 
rest, above $10,000 a year, forever !♦ 

It is against Charters such as this, that my re- 
marks have been directed ; and not against City or 
County Corporations ; which being confined with- 
in very narrow limits, are meant to act on suli^cts 
of general interest ; and never on those of private 
and personal concern ; though, as said before, 
even this is not to be done, if the sovereign Pow- 
er, can as conveniently do it, in its own right and 
action ; and such will probably he the case, 
whenever men shall have been made equal, as well 
in property as in other things ; for then, will any 
and all perceive that it would he, even if they de- 
sired it, out of their, jpow^er to obtain the wealth of 



♦ See their Report made to the Legislature, lately, where 
their contingencies are put down at $1,730, and 77 cents ; 
and the other item as ahove. 
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Dtkets ligr aay iodif^ot exerlioiit and of (kuirse the 
Iwie of «dlir Legtd«ttires» wdttld not be taken up 
as it .is BOW, in dmciMaing (sobjeets ;-wltteh eould 
not then be allowed lo retsult in any aitimate exis- 
tence. All incipient operations, for improper ob^ 
ject^, and the time they now consume, would there- 
fcure, be inperseded by oceupattonis directed to ho^ 
nest^and nsefiil legtslatioiu And it can s^reely, 
I think, bo doubted, that our Legieilative ageirts, 
would, then find time enough to. do, all that is 
vmnted to be ydone. Government u>ould then be 
a plain things as Swift says^ andjitted to ^e capch 
iit%ofmanyheadi^ 

Nor can it be said, I apprehend, that because t 
allow ten or. twenty men, as the case may be, to 
own a ship, or a steamboat jointly, that I contra* 
4ict my own argun^ents, against the propriety of 
allowing diarters oC incorporation. These asso- 
dtations, it will be said, are e$sentially institutions 
<if that description. This, however, is a mistake. 
In the first place, if we are to have an equal pos- 
session of property, at all, in whf^ may be called, 
the morning of life, it will happen, that we must 
own property jointly, on many occasions, or cease 
to have, existing among us, many kinds of proper- 
ty, vttixik we now consider as of the utmost im^ 
portanee. It results, then, of necessity, that thede 
Aasociatiokis should exist. And, of the kind I am 
now speaking of, a Dry Dock, such as hafii b, Bank 
Charter attached to it, and whose operations, in 
this city, J hare made the sidgect of observation, 
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13 an example* All that we have to do^ in id'' 
grafting these small asflociattons into ouf poUticat 
fiibricy is to see, that we obtain all the good effects 
we desire of them, and that we take care that they 
jH'oduce mjury to no one* 

And in relation to the necessity of owning many 
kinds of property jointly, through the agency of 
Associations; it may not be without its use, before 
going any farther, to remark, that there is, per* 
haps, no kind of business now^carried on in hu- 
man society, in which the number of persons em- 
ployed therein, would not possess, if the proposed 
new order of things was established, a sufficiency 
of property to make themselves, the owners of all 
that is necessary to carry it on. Thus, a ship has 
such a number of men, that they, with their a- 
mount of property, would be able to purchase and 
own it. A steam-boat, wouldi most likely be in 
the same situation ; more particularly if all the 
persons who are immediately coonected with it, by 
their daily occupations were taken into the ac- 
count. The Dry Dock, already referred to, often 
employing its hundred men and more, would be in 
the same situation. A ship-yard also, and so of 
large mercantile establishments, with their clerks, 
porters, and cartmen, and of any other pursuit. 
And it will not fail to add strength to this ojMnion, 
to reflect that the tc^e^ of all these men will pos* 
sess as much of property as their husbands, ai^d 
that this doubles the amount. The persons fol- 
lowing any of these various employments ; would 
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most naturally an^ rationally invest their proper- 
ty, where they meant to exert their industryl And 
as it is» more or less, necessary, in all pursuits 
conducted through the aid. of Association, thai 
there should be a Principal, a Manager, an Agent, 
a Captain, &c. &c. these will all be selected by 
such As^Bociation ; obey its instructions ; and be 
subject to be superseded by better men, whenerer 
they shall disobey them. I return now to the^o^ 
litical features of these Associations. 

In contemplating their character, we are^ to 
consider them, as haying two relations ; one with 
themselves individually ; another, as acting on, 
and acted upon by,^ the community, in which they 
exist. First, that the Community, or any portion 
thereof, may receive no injnry»from them, they are 
not to be too numerous ; that is to say ; if the 
wants of this City, required the use of two dry 
docks ; the same association should not be au- 
thorized to own them bodi. I know there are 
many who will object to such restrictions on pro- 
perty held 6y associations ; but, if such persons 
will consider, that by allowing them to hold pro- 
perty, wkhout Kmit, it would, in fact, be authoriz- 
ing all bakers^ for example, to associate their bu- 
siness under the control of one common head 
and direction ; and- thus to combine to fix the 
price of bread ; it will be obvious, that such unne- 
cts$ar%ly large associations, would be adverse to 
the interests of society. These remarks will ap- 
ply alsoi to dl other occupations \ and, if they 
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were to be allowed at all^ would lead to reprisa&r 
by one oecupation upon another, jexteadingi io 
their operation, even into new aggressions upon 
the cominunity. If two or more, dry docks were 
wanted in this City, as already supposed, there 
should be two or more associations. Nor should 
the members thereof, so far be composed,^ of the 
same individuals, as that the operations of the two 
or more associations could be controlled er goTcrn- 
ed by them/ Nor, would it be allowable, on the sup- 
position that they were composed in whole or in 
part of different iadividuuals, to come into any 
iinderstanding, or contract, therefore, as to prices, 
to be charged or received by either, from their 
customers. To suffer a contrary course of pro^ 
ceeding, would be to subject the community, to 
all the evils arising from conspiracy or combir 
nation. 

Secondly, .these associations must not injure the 
public by their debts.. Every member must be 
answerable to the full extent pf all his property, 
for the det^s contracted on account of the associ- 
ation. But, if a member contract delfts, in his 
own behalf, and not for the objects of the associ- 
ation, only his share or interest in the assoeiationi, 
is made responsible for their payment. The 
other members of the association, are to be kept 
harmless of him. 

Thirdly, as it regards the members of the As* 
sociation internally, that ig, among themselves ; 
the majority is to respect the rights of the minority i 
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if they do not ; the Great Common Authority, 
that presides over all, will have the proper power ' 
to require it at their hands ; and so of any mem- 
ber. 

Organized in this manner, associations could 
not fail to be productive of all the good effects 
which we might have a right to expect of them, 
and to be divested of all the evils that an abuse 
of power might be fraught with. Sale would be 
made of the entire property of an association, 
whenever all the shares were purchased ; and to 
do this, would require the consent of each and 
every member. Majorities could not make trans- 
fer ; they could only direct the method of employ- 
ing, and using the property, and this only, with 
strict regard to the rights of all, and subject to the 
supervision, whenever any one of the association 
should require it, of the supreme j)ower. 

The present Constitution, is objectionable on 
another ground. It undertakes to give privileges, 
and inflict disqualifications on religious consider- 
ations« It is necessary, therefore, that a new 
State-Convention to remodd it, in this respect, 
should be assembled. If there is any propriety 
in considering all mankiud as equal in the estima- 
tion of the Creator who made all, it is certainly qf 
importance, that the work of man, for such is go- 
vernment, should not contradict this equality. 
He who causes *' rain to fall on the just, and on 
the unjust," who has made this «arth alike for all, 
could not certainly, be expected to sanction such a 
X7» 
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constitution.of goTernment, as on the one hand, ' 
would gire to every man his equal share ^ the 
property of the globe on which he dweUs ; and on 
the other ; take it away by the operation of ex- 
emption from contribution, and equal contribu- 
tion, too, to the public wants of that very commu- 
nity, which guarantees to him the possession of his 
just rights in society. In a community of men, 
of equal possessions, and who hold them by rights 
inherent in their very existence, how absurd, how 
revolting it would be, to see a Constitution, as the 
present one does, speaking of exempting men of a 
certain description, from bearing arms ; and of 
paying an equivalent to the State in money! In 
the name of all that humanity can invoke, what is 
the sum which is the equivalent for life and blood f 
How strangely, how shockingly perverted does the 
human understanding exhibit itself, when such a 
comparative appreciation of money on the one 
hand, with life on the other, is found on the pages 
of the Constitution of a free people ! 

The truth, the whole truth, and notning but the' 
truth in all this business, is this : That there is no 
natural reason, why any particular person should 
receive his equal portion of this world's property, 
in any particular section of it, in the State of New- 
Tork, for example, more than elswhere : but, on 
the other hand, th«^re is no natural or reasonable 
power to forbid his proportion being given to him 
here, provided he is willing to do his equal share of 
public duty J in Icind and quantity^ in treasure an€^ 
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danger. Otherwise there is. Otherwise there 
i/i^ould be hazard of injury^ even tb subjugation, not 
only to him who fails in tliis duty, but also to all 
others. These others, therefore, have manifestly 
the right to expel him from their society, who will 
not contribute to the public defence with his blood, 
if need be, and to associate with them, another in . 
his place, who will. They possess this right, on 
the principle of self-defence. And, if on the same 
principle of self-defence, against a'foreign enemy, 
a man is unwilling from any motive, to fight for 
his property and his liberty, he cannot have much , 
cause to complain that his countrymen have dispos- 
sessed him, and ordered him out of the country, be- 
fore the enemy has had time or an opportunity to 
do it, for him. To him it can make little difier- 
ence, by whom the deed is done. He who will 
not defend his property ; and in such manner as 
the government of his country prescribes, has 
abandoned it already. Tell us not of the rights of 
conscience. He has no conscience, who, in the 
first place, would abandon thaf which is truly his 
own to the invader, and then, after it has been de- 
fended against the enemy, by the blood of others, 
would come and claim it again! He has no con- 
science, who desires to hold his own at the expense 
of the blood and treasure of another ; and is of 
course entitled to no other treatment under the 
laws than that which is meted out to every other 
citizen. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as the principle ot equali* 
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ty is to be preserved at all hazards^ no man is to be 
suffered to remain a citizen of the State, who 
oontravenes that equality, by refusing to do his du- 
ty, in a point so ebsentially ijnportant as that of 
the public defence. 

It is the same principle of equality also, which 
forbids another to be ineligible to, or incapable of 
holding, any civil or military office or place, within 
the St^te. Of what avail is it to say, '^ that by bis 
profession, he is dedicated to the service of God, 
and ought not to be diverted from the great du- 
ties of his function ?"* Legislation has nothing to 
do with men's motives. It makes no inquiry into 
their speculative opinions. It is directed to pro- 
mote the public welfare, by preserving their equal 
right to the reception of property, in the first in- 
stance, and to its preservation afterwards, and to 
the preservation also of the equality of personal 
rights. Yet how is this equality to be maintained, 
if, in time of peace, in order to qualify myself to 
be useful in time of war, I must, at my own ex- 
pense, give up five days of the year, in disciplining 
myself in the art of war ; while another, who is, 
and calls himself a priest, is wholly exon,erated 
from performing a similar service ? Undoubtedly, 
it will be admitted, that he is a good citizen, and 
that all arc good citizens, who tl|us qualify them- 
selves for the public defence, when the public exi- 



* See Constitution of this gitate, Article VH. Sec. IV. 
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gency requires it. Is it to be said, theoy that* 
any man shall be exempted from a necessitj thos 
^ to perform the diity of a good citizen ? And in 
justification of soch an exemptioni shall it be said 
that the ^* service of God,'' or any other unmean* 
ing term, requires it ? Inasmudi as ail men are 
equal ; if the <* service of God'' is to exonerate 
one citizen from the performance of any public du- 
ty nomatter what it may be ; so will it exonerate 
another, and so will it exonerate all* A priest 
is but a man^; his duties to God and to man, are 
the same as those of other men ; neither ro^e, nor 
\p99 ; he, therefore, is entitled to have measured 
out to him, the same law of eternal and immutable 
justice. Beside, if religion were not wholly a pri- 
vate and personal affair ; if it were not as it is, a 
matter between man and the Being, who, he be- 
lieves, has made him, imd in which government 
has no cpncern ; either to favor the priest or other- 
wise ; or in which it has no right to interfere, in 
any way, manner, or shape, whatever, farther than 
to require of him also the fulfilment of his duties as 
a citizen ; I might easily ask, what is meant by 
the *• service of God ??. If the expression were 
applied to man, I should readily understand it. I 
should understand as any and every man does, 
that such '* service" was something, whereby the 
man profited ; whereby he benefited ; by which 
his condition vma made better. But, how are we 
to understand it now ? Is a priest capable of mi|« 
king better the copditiop of the Almighty f Is the 
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Supreme Being to receive benefaction from the 
work of his own bands ? I am pursuaded the weiak- 
ness of no human being, is so great as to admit.of 
any such absurdity. And if it be said, that it is 
meant that the condition of man^ that is, the priesi 
himselfi is to be made better, then is it quite ano- 
ther afikir, ^nd is no more eiititled to consideration, 
than is any and every other avocation, of any- and 
every other man in society. If, therefore, any. 
man must discipline himself in the art of war, so 
must the priest ; if any man must march out to bat- 
tle and to death, in his country's service, so must 
the priest ; and every other citizen. There must 
and can be no exemption. The equal rights of all 
require it, and the private wishes of a few, cannot 
be allowed to evade it. 

So much as regards the military. As regards 
ineligibility of the priest, to civil office, it is a 
disqualification vdiicb operates as an of^ression 
upon him. It is manifestly unjust. Nor does it 
pluck out the sting of injustice, to say, that 
priests do not desire it. History shews abundant- 
ly, that the time has been, when they did* Be^ 
sideS) let us look around us, among the nations, 
now, and see, if we can find no priests exercising 
civil power. Nor is this all. By the presence of 
such a disqualifying clause in the jconstitution, the 
people, the Sovereign People, are prevented from 
choosing a priest for their civil officer, even, al- 
though ninety-nine men in every hundred should 
desire \u Claimrag to be supreme over their own 
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^^irs^ tliey have yet f4^ter6d their own supremft'' 
cy, so as in this instance^ to render it nugatory* 
These fetters present an ejrtraordinary af^ar* 
ance. They do, in so many wordsi dedare th^ the 
people^ being fully free, and having aU power ia 
their own hands ; yet nevertheless, dare not allow^ 
themselves to exercise it, without restrictions. 
This is not true freedom. Men should be bolder* 
And, when they are truly free, they will be. If 
there be a class among us, who inspire awe and 
terror, whenever it is supposed they may aspire 
to the possession of office; it is time, high time 
to dissipate such awe and terror, by coming into, 
collision with those, who are the objects of it, as 
often as possible, at elections and elsewhere. And 
this is (he only way; at least, it is a rery efficient 
way, in which it can be done. If clerical-gentle- 
men shpuld be ambitious of civil honors; give 
them the opportunity, for it is their right ; and 
my word for it, in a few years, they will lose 
whatever of undue influence, deference, and re- 
spect which a blind attachment to them now, on 
the part of many, is frequently disposed to accord 
to them. If they should not desire office, the re- 
striction now existing would be of no avaiL . 

Nor, should it be said, after all, that the priest 
and the community are about equal; that the 
disqualification -for civil office, balances the ex- 
emption from military contribution of personal 
service. This equality is not to be presumed ; 
and, for the obvious reason, that it cannot be 
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known. Besides, it is not the business of govern* 
ment, to make a traffic, or a system of exchanges^ 
in rights of anjr kind. Each is entitled to all and 
every that belongs to him, and cannot, by any 
Operation that is jiist or .equitable, be forced into 
a system of barter. 

It is proper to abolish the Stste. Senate. Two 
Legislatire Bodies haying a negative upon each 
other, in the enactment, modification, or repeal of 
laws, present the extraordiaary phenomenon, in a 
government that pretends to consist in the will of 
a majority, of Contradicting this will, in their Halls 
of Legislation. One, and it may be, the larger 
body, may give its every votCj in favor of any mea- 
isure, and yet a majority^fractioh of the smaller 
body, (the Senate) defeats it altogether! The 
willofthe^maZZer party of the whole number of 
Legislators, is made to be superior, to the will of 
the greater party ! It is time to expunge such 
an enormity from our Constitution. In no case, 
may the niinority rule ; either to defeat the en- 
actment of a new law, or to prevent the repeal or 
modification of an old^one ! Both cases frustrate 
the public will, as well by a negative as a positive 
action ; and the one is no more to be tolerated, in 
a country where equal rights are intended to be 
preserved, than the other. Besides, how ex- 
tremely ridiculous does it appear m a community 
of citizens, to appoint agents to manage their pub- 
lic concerns, and then order them so to conduct 
themselv.es, as that they may not be able to enact 
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the very laws, which, if th^'wete submitted to 
them, in the first instance, the people themselves 
would be sure to adopt ! Not less so, ^owerer, 
than it would bp, foi: a governngient to send two 
sets of Ambassadors to a foreign nation, with or- 
ders to ea^h to make subb a treaty as it should 
think proper, and then to return, with the result 
of their negotiations. If they should happen to be 
alike ; a treaty is made, that is to have effect; 
otherwbe, it is to be a mere nullity^ . Nations do 
not conduct in this manner, in their intercourse 
with each other, jyor should they with them- 
selves. 

I do not stop to answer a multitude of redsonSi 
as they are called, that have been offered for con- 
travening, the great principle, that a majority is to 
govern. This great pripciple being preserved, 
preserves to man the means of^defending Kis 
^rights : without it they depart immediately, and 
leave him a slave to others, beyond the hope of 
redemption. Renounce the rule, for once f and 
calls will never cease to be made for more renun- 
ciations — ^till at last it will come to this, that a. 
single individual shall govern the whole hiiman 
race at his absolute will and pleasure. There 
will be no permanent medium. It will be in vain 
to say that the people appoint all ; and that there- 
fore^ they are safe. It is not so, ibspecially under 
the present condition of things. For after ^ they 
have so chosen their Legislators ; there is among 
us a class of Aristocrats, who have the means of 
.18 
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oorraptidgtkem— ^which tbey do n6t fail to use :-^ 
and :erery one sees that it is easier to corrupt a 
few, than if would be a greater number. If it 
be said that in single Hails of Legitlation, ma- 
joritieB are sometimes too hasty and inconsiderate; 
it is admitted. That is, the faet is admitted, but 
not the inference. Whole communities, particu- 
larly at periods of ele^ion, become excited«-^nd 
under the influence of ihe excitement, often do 
that, which in their better and cooler judgment, 
they would not hare done. Yet what a strange 
remedy, for the evils growing out qf such excite- 
ment, would it not be, to provide for the division 
of the whole mass of voters into two classes<-*-dne 
very large perhaps, and the other very small-^ 
with a negative on each other ! In such an event 
would it ever be possible to choose a public officer 
at all f This would be ruling by minority with a 
vengeance ! But still, not more so, than as at 
present happens. 

But at the same time that single Halls of Legis- 
lation, may be occasionally too hasty and incoii- 
siderate ; they may also be corrupt. Both would 
be offences, injurious to their eonstituents ; bat 
let them be ready to give an account of their con- . 
duct, and to receive the meaisure of disapproba- 
tion or punishment which that conduct merits. It 
is the apprehension that the Legislator must meet 
thia responsibility, that is the true corrective of 
the evil complained of ; and not the oversetting 
the fundamental principle, that a majority is to 
govern in all cases whatever. 
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Distributed as property now is, and erer has 
been among mankind, it has been a mattec oi 
much indifference with men having none, who 
were the judges appointed to administer the laws, 
in relation to it ; who appointed them; what' Was 
their term of office ; or what were the principles 
of law, by which , they were guided in their ad- 
ministration. In a new state of things, such as 
that I now contemplate, this indifference vanishes. 
All men having an equal amount of property, es- 
pecially at their first entrance into mature life, 
will have an equal interest in all these ques- 
tions. The appointment of judges of every kind| 
will therefore, of course, be ordered to emanate, 
directly from the people without the intervention 
of any appointing power, as is now >j practised ; 
they will be limited to short and stated periods of 
service ; and will adopt principles of law, in their 
administration, which shall be furnished to them, 
by the community^ and drawn from the' elements 
of their political edifice, instead of being borrowed 
as now from the usages of barbarous and stranger 
nations. To effect this reformation, in connec- 
tion with the many others which I have already 
mentioned, it will be necessary if my propositions 
are ever to be acted upon by the people of this 
State, to assemble a new State-Convention. 

So much have I offered, in justification of the 
necessity of calling a State-Convention, as a pre- 
vioujB step, in any attempt which may be made in 
our State-government, to give to every man bis 
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equal share of the property within bur limits. It 
has necessarily occupied many pages, and required 
much of the tii^e and attention of the reader. 
But I (rust it has noi been without profit. If ever 
an equal division of the whole effects of this State, 
is to be made among the citizens ; and if ever the 
sueceeding generation is to be allowed to have 
their proportion, as they come to years of maturi- 
ty, as it is their equal right thej? should; it is only 
to be done so as to be of any value, or importance 
to them and to us, by shutting out the operation of 
all tnose causes, which would go to destroy such 
equal division almost as soon as ic wasmad^ ; and 
which even in the present condition of things, is 
constantly tending to aggravate, the inequality of 
property at present existing. As, on som^ occa- 
sion, Mr. Pitt,* in his ill humor, observed of the du- 
ration of republican government, founded upon 
the principles of^ the • rights of man, that if such a 
government were erected at noon ; it would be 
dissolved before night ; so also would it be with 
the equal rights of proj>erty : if division were 
made at noon, it would be disturbed and destroy- 
ed before night ; if the destioying agents of char- 
ter, monopoly, privilege, ruling by minority in- 
stead of majority ; &c. &c., were not first put out 
of existence. 



* See ** Mr. Paine's Letter to Mr. Secretary Dimdas,' 
Paine's Worira, vol. 2, p. 327. 
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The reader will bear in mind, Ihat I am offer- 
ing my sentiments, and propositions lo his eonsid'" 
oration, on the supposition that he is desirous to 
come at the truth, and to receive and adopt it, how* 
ever much it may be at war with his preseiit 
opinions. If &e be not possessed of this candor of 
disposition, it will be well f(»r him to know, that a 
majority of mankind are; and that if the^ shall be*^ 
lieve after having heard me through, and under- 
stood me, that I have marked out the path that 
leads to their hapinness, and to the greatest hap- 
piness of which they are susceptible; they have the 
fotoer to enfon e his submission to the adoption oi 
a system, which he has not 'the honesty to treat 
with the candor which justice demands at 1m^ 
hands* It wiH be of Mttle use, then, for such per- 
son, or any other, to otigect to an equal division of 
property and to fmpport the objection, after dM 
mann^of Mr. Pitt,^by anyiU-natured remarbysueb 
as that if, at noon, it wf*re so divided, even upon 
principles, as perfect as I, or any one eke can 
find it in. my or his power to name or to wish^ k 
would be unequal before night j and th^Me to 
make the inference that such a division ought not 
to^ be made at all. The time has been, and now 
is, in maoy countries, where by the law of th^ 
land, the eldest son inherits the whole of his fa- 
ther's -estate, with an unimportant exception ; his 
brothers and sisters receiving nothing. ' In this 
country, where wills do not otherwise order, the 
whole estate, real and persmia), is divided equdUy 
18* 
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among sons and daughters. Might not the same 
man who objects to my proposition for an equal 
diTision pf property, among all^ object also to this 
equal division of the father's property among the 
sons ancl daughtendf Might he not say, with 
equal truth, that if it were so equally divided, at 
noon, it would be unequal before night ; and 
thence jnfer, that suc|i an equal division ought not 
to be madef Might he not as truly say, that it 
was manifestly better to give it, all at onee^ to the 
oldest son, and leave the rest of the family, in pov- 
erty, and dependanee upon their older brother f 

There has been a time in tbe history of this 
country^ and that not very far distant, when the 
eldest son, received a double portion? Would 
not the same argument apply here ? Since pro- 
perty, according to the estimation of some who 
pretend to understand this subject, has a natural 
* tendency to inequality; therefore, it would be bet- 
ter to leave this oldest son, in possession of this 
double share of his father's estate, than it would 
be to divide it among all his children equally. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, it is right to promote and 
increase the action of what it is thought impossible 
to prevent. Thus if murder sometimes happens, 
it is argued that it arises from some natural and 
original tendency which government, it is pretend- 
ed has no power to prevent f The argument goes 
to say, that government should increase the com- 
mission of this crime as much as possible. So» 
because,in the opinion of any one, no matter how 
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be lias imbibed such opinion ; no matter whether 
such an opitiion be well or ill founded ; I say, be- 
cause such person thhiks that -^property naturally 
lends, under any^ and all cir^mstancesj to inequali- 
ty ; therefote^ it is correct to make such inequality, 
or suffer such inequality, (for it is the same thing) 
to be, as great as possible. Thus, you must not 
only give to the oldest son, twice as much as to 
any other son or daughter, but you must give him 
the whole ; and to carry out the argument, since 
aniong all the oldest sons to be found in any coun- 
try, at any one time, there is the same natural « 
tendency to inequality among them, even if they 
were all equai, it would be equally proper to select 
some one of these oldest sons, perhaps the oldest 
among them, and give him all that belongs to the 
^whole fraternity. Thus should we see the beauty 
of an argument like this ! The w^hole world, on 
this principle, would come into the possession of 
one man : and he would be tlie owner of his felr 
lows, just as now any man may own a tree that ' 
grows upon his soil ! 

It is, therefore, manifestly unjust, to object to 
an equal division of property, where there is a 
system accompanying it also, for its equal trans- 
missioQ to every individual of every succeeding 
generation, on any such g^round as this. Besides, 
it goes upon the supposition that this supposed 
tendency is a fact. It assumes, that, under the 
new system, the 9ame causes would exist, which in 
the old systems have produced inequalitjs, and 
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would likewise contimie to produce and prottote 
it in the new* If the objector and myself are to 
be considered, as looking upon this inequiUity as 
an evil, and one wfatcb ought to be remedied^ tben 
a few plain questions, being answered between us, 
settles the matter in diis point of View fear ever. 
If property be distributed equally among the cbil* 
dircn Of any father ; is it not much more probable 
that it will remain and continue equal, than that 
it could be made equal afterward^, if.it be dis- 
tributed unequally in the first instance ? On the 
one hand, depressed by poverty and its ten thou-^ 
sand attendant evils, is it to be hoped, is it to be 
expected, is it to be believed, that these non-j>ro- 
prietors, can over acquire property f A3 a body, 
they never can. One or two in a thousand, may ; 
and even these, mor<e frequently than otherwise, 
by way of a sort of exchange. Thus the foolish 
habits, and ignorance of the rich on the one hand, 
and the arts of knavery on the other, which the 
designing practice upon men who corae into the 
hereditary possession of estates, are made e£fectu^ 
al, sometimes to transfer these estates, to those 
who have little or nothing ; but still the inequal- 
'ity exists. There is a change only as to those 
who are the proprietors, and those who are not. 
rf then, by making property unequal, vnfamilieSf 
it has been found, that an immense majority of 
such famiiies continue to be poor, and miserable 
for ever ; was it not a very important improve- 
wient in legislation, which ordered property to bo 
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divided equally among all a father's chiidren, where 
he had not ordered otherwise f Are not such fa- 
milies, the oldest sons, as well as others, much 
more happy, under such a distribution, than they 
were under a system, where the principle of equal- 
ity did not prevail. If any one doubts, let him 
ask himself, if he would consent, to bring back the 
old 9pndition of things, if it were proposed to do 
so } Wodld he say that the oldest son, once more^ 
should have all ? Would he say, that he should > 
have a doviU portion? Would he or she say, 
that the sons, equally, should have two shares, 
and the daughters only one f The oldest son^ 
where he had an interest to do so, might say it^ but 
what would be the opinion of the others? If pro- " 
per^y, being unequally distributed, produces so 
much injury as it* is known to do, it is because it 
is unequal ; and not because any particular person 
is to have the larger portion or the whole. Thus 
in the supposed proposal to bring back the ancient 
condition of things, wherein one should have all, 
or more than any other, if it were to be determined 
by lottery J who such particular person should be,' 
to be drawn after they had resolved upon dividing 
estates upon the ancient unequal , principles in 
question, it is very certain, that the old system, 
would not be suffered to be disturbed. It would 
rest in peace ; for men, as they now understand 
their rights and their happindss, would not con- 
sent to bring it again into existence. 
The universal sentiment of mankind is opposed 
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to inequalitj, as well in property as in other 
things* Never^ since man has existed, has there 
been found a human being, who bas thoiight that 
an equal share with his fellow-beings, was likelj 
to be, or by any possibility could be, an injury to 
him. Not one of all those persons who have re- 
ceived their equal share of their father's estates, 
since the laws have been altered so as to adp|it of 
it, can be found, or has ever been known, to con- 
sider such equal portion given to him, as adverse 
to his rights or his happiness. No such person has 
ever thought that it could be opposed to either, 
and has, therefore, sought to preserve, and add to 
the patrimonial gift, rather than to throw it away, 
as a curse to him. All this, is evidence of the deep 
importance of equality, to all who are permitted 
to partake of it. It is unimpeachable evidence, 
inasmuch, as if any such person had existed, who 
supposed this equal share of property to be an in- 
jury to him, he had in his own hands the remedy. 
He had only, freely and immediately to give it 
away, without receiving any return therefor* Nor 
since the existence of man, has there ever been a 
time or a place, where such gift could not find 
acceptance. 

I know, very well, that there will not be want- 
ing thoughtless, as well as captious men, who will 
contradict these positipns. They will tell me, 
that every day and every where^ there may be 
found men, who will confess, that the giving to 
thern^ their natural share of property, would be 
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an injury to them. And they will endearoar to 
convince me of the truth of this confession, by 
saying, that such are their habits, of intemper- 
ance, perhaps, that whether they accept it or not, 
it would be better for them not to possess proper- 
ty, than otherwise. But, such persons deceive 
themselves. It is not the property that would in- 
jure ^hem, but the habits which the vicious system 
of inequality in which they live, has impressed 
upon their feelings. Let these habits be eradica- 
ted, and it will then be evident, that the objection 
rests on a foundation which cannot support it. 

Id the multitude of objections which will be 
raised against the introduction of the system which 
this work presents to the consideration of my fel- 
low-citizens and others, there will be one like this. 
" The present distribution is good enough ; it is 
'' better than any other ; inasmuch as it is neces- 
" sary, even for' the pool*, that there should be both 
** rich and poor in society ; and that if it be order- 
" ed otherwise, the work of society cannot go on, 
" as prosperously* as it does now, and of course, 
** the whole community will be sufferers. That 
** ^he evil which we think we are laboring under, 
*^ IB imaginary ; that our actual and common suf. 
** fferings win be greater, after the proposed 
.*' change than they are now; and that it will be 
« * better, therefore, to leave thingi as they are now, 
"than it would be to filter them, &c. &c.'' 

Let those who shall make such objection take 
consolation. Although the system I have marked 
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out, (See PLAN, Article, 18, p. 143) forbids any 
one to give away his property to another, under 
high and severe penalties ; for reasons which, if 
they are not already apparent, will be made so, 
in the progress of this Work ; yet, the State it- 
self, may, if it pleases, after a General Division 
has been made, consent to accept his patrimony 
from any citizen who shall declare that he feels it 
to be a burthen to him, and an injury to the 
State ! If a number of men can be found to do 
the same, such as to be equal to the number of 
men without property now existing among us, 
then there can be no fear but that the State, un- 
der its new organization, can and may derive all 
the advantages which any community can be sup- 
posed to derive, from Jiaving in its bosom such a 
numerous class, of pooi;, dependant, and wretched 
human beings ! It will besides, have this adddi- - 
tional advantage ; th|Lt, in the case we are suppo^ 
jsingf the poor, will be poor of choice; they will be 
volunteers ; patriots in the cause of their own hap- 
piness, and that of their common country ; and, of 
course, reconciled^ contented and happy. If they 
are not so, it will be their own fault. Nor, is it by 
any means impossible for government to be §ble 
to accept these patrimoi^ies, if they should he so 
offered! Canals, Roads, Bridges, Public Works, 
of jevery description, will ever be wanted as long 
as the State shall exist ; and these could be car- - 
ried to such an extent, as to absorb all that could 
possibly be presented to it, in this way ! If it 
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" sbouR turn out| that a iiufficieiit number of men^ 
after a Generld Division bad been made, should 
, not be of opinion that such a dispossessiouy by 
themselres, of their ovm patrimony, w6uld.be bene- 
ficial to themselves, and. the community ; such as 
to amount to the number mentioned ; it would not 
indeed, pi ove the doctrine maintained to be false ; 

^ but St would be evidence, very strong, that its 
correctness was very much to be doubted ! Still, 
however, if a majority should not happen to be on. 
the side, of thus voluntarily creating an extensive 
class of poor men, and should prefer, as far as 
themselves are concerned, that equality of pro* 
perty should prevail ; whatever the minority 
might be, they could still consult their own. views 
and feelings without in the slightest degree being 
qi^posed by the majority ; and, we should have the 
uncommon phenomenon of a majority and a mi* 
nority, in a republic, agreeing to differ, find still 
acting in perfect acccordance with the views of 
each! 

Let the rich man, therefore, console himself ; for 
be it is, I presume, if there shall be any ohei who 
will object to the equal participation by all in the 
property of the State ; I say, let him console him* 
self that in the new order of things, he will have 
abundant opportunity, voluntarily to taste the 
sweets of poverty and dependance, if there be anj 
sudi ; and to recommend them to others by his 
own experience. Indeed, it occurs that evea now^ 
it would be wellf among all who shall otgect, on 
19 
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thi$ ace^tMtf ta the uitrod«ctioo of this qpsUnii if 
SMM one woald give vm ma exaro|4e, m his imn 
per«ont of such an act <^ satf dispoesessiett* 
There ie no kiw to probihit it ; nor ttqr d^kuky 
in finding those who will, receive prqpertjr thus 
tendered to them. Let the ridi man, n0w^ if be 
willy give op his pr<q>erly to some one of \m fefiew- 
dtizensy a poor man I adbould prefer ; and let Aeor 
both make an expd'imei^ ; one to sey bow maeb 
ci evil there is, at leasti in a competence ; and 
the oth^y how much of good^ in entire desthution 
and poverty. Let them do tbis^; and I en^^ige to 
beUevethat one of them will not fail to be the 
wiser for it* 

It necessarily folbws, that dbjeetions of a great 
diversity of character, wiQ present themselves to 
persons of very honest views, as well as others, to 
the propositioQ to equaltse all pn^rty ia the 
State a^iong its citizens; and a prominent one, 
aidnong the number will be, that if it be made 
equal tb day ; the jack->tar, and the son of the 
richest man in Broadway, will have equal por- 
tions ; and, that they will both go, in the prodi* 
gality of habits, in which a most, pernicious sys- 
teni of government has educated them, and 
squander them forthwith, and thus again reduce 
themselves to poverty. • Of what use, then, wou]d 
it be, say a multitude of men, who are more 
ready to look for olqectioASi to any syst^Mn that 
. may be proposed, than to sewrch s^r reve^Kes, 
though easy to be found ; of what use, say they. 
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would such a division bef I answer much. Be^ 
stiles, the qnestion is aiked as if there were not 
iminelise multitifdes of men, in a eonnnunily, 
othiBr than the jadL^^ar, and the gentleman's son 
in Broadway* Is it of no- consequence to these, 
that they ahould have their rights ? Are they not 
ta have accorded to them, what belor^s to them ; 
what is so neeenary to them, their welfare and 
happiness ; merely because the present yicioi» 
system of holding and trai^fering property has 
rendm*6d wortUess a portion of the low in life, atf 
weU as the high ? What would be said, now, of a 
proposition, to dlsinberit 4*11 the Mldren of a father, 
merely from the fact, that one of these children 
might be a prodigal and a profligate f ¥et, sndi 
is the objection that is m»de to the giving to the 
whole community what belongs to .them; and 
what no man can dispute as belonging to them ; 
merely because it would do no good to a being, oi^ 
a few beings among them, already ruined by the 
vices of society. There can be no doubt, that it 
is to the influence oC these vices, generated by this 
unequal condition of things, in regard to property, 
that we-are to attribute the existence of this class 
of heedless and improvident men. For if, on the 
^ one hand, the qrstem of the rights of property, had 
net been such, as to enaUe the father to have ob- 
tained an nnJQSt, an overgrown, and more than 
sufficient wealth, he vfould not have obtained it; 
and hte son» from Us earliest years, would have' 
been acoistemed to rely on his own exertions*, 
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instead of living on the means acquired by his fa- 
ther, for his present and future support. l9is 
habits would have been, of a better and a higher 
order, and necessity would have called upon him 
to exercise his own faculties, for his own subsist- 
ailce. Other young men of his age, would have 
been in like condition; so, that both the motive and 
the opp6rtunity would have been wanting, which 
are necessary to work that moral ruin, which we 
every day observe in wealthy families. On the 
other hand, an original want of property, in nu- 
merons classes of society, with the consequent 
relation it holds with the other class, has led to 
the formation of the other and o]^iosite descrip- 
titHi of character. 

It will not be proper, |;herefore, to object to an 
equal division of property, on account of some 
persons in the community being unfit to receive it. 
This would be to place the happiness of the 
many upon a contingency of a most extraor^nary 
character. The proper course to pursue, is, as 
far as regards those who are not qualified, who 
are decidedly and manifestly not qualified, to take 
proper charge of that whidi shall be assigned to 
them, to place it in the hands of trustees or 
guardians for their benefit. This is what hap-* 
pens everyday in many^vernments as now con- 
stituted ; and it would be equally proper in this. 
It is a remedial operation ; useftil to correct po* 
Ktical vices, already engendered ; and wbich It 
is better thus to adopt, than to suffer the greater 
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ei^ wliieb wouM lake ptoce wttlioiit it. With 
thtt remark, let us close the present chapter, and 
resume the suhject in our next. 



CHAPTER VI. 

lUBASONS 

Tti sufpcft cfa General Division of properjtyy and of the 
meam pointed €utfwefecling it ; continued. 

TiMie is io opimon more erroneous, nor perhaps more 
ge&ertlly entertained, than that if you destroy die power t»^ 
making wills and of eourse of making disposition Restates 
asto tiie ftiture, you therdlyy destroy all incentive to exer- 
tion; or to^qs^. ft would be like gathering tiie wheat 
from the fidd, i^is said, of the farmer who has raised it^ 
and ieaTing only the stubMe. Itiis opinioo desen^es tohe 
deeply investigated ; and when it is* I apprehend it wiB be 
ftmnd full of errors. When put in proper language, it says, 
that a man works for his posterity and not for himself, 
liet us see how this is* I can speak for myself and others 
can judge, from their own bosoms, how far mg feelings 
coincide with their own. I Hke property because it gives 
me a house m which I am protected from the heat of aum^ 
mer, and the cold of winter, and the storms of both ; 
where I can receive my friends and accommodate my fami- 
ly.* I like it, because H covers my floors with carpets ; 



* On the prhidples which this Work advocates, however, 
these wUl have ihtit righ^ guaranteed to them as well as 
otibets* 

39* 
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gives me IcKriuogo^aswa and side-boards : be<»i»ie k for- 
nishesme with chairs and tables; books andmapsand 
papers. I like it because it Airnishes me with clothing, 
and with food; and provides me with the means ofjprose- 
coting distant joiimies on pleasure or business ; and guar- 
antees raj return ; because it fiimishes the paper I write 
on* and will prov^ for the means Of publishing this Wotk 
to the world. These, and a thousand other reasons, all 
pointing to my own personal gratification, are those that 
''form my attachment to property ; and I can truly say, that 
if I can'see, as it regards the future, that all those who ar^ 
to succeed me will have the means to make their own con- 
dition better, than I can make it for them, that I have and 
ought to have, no wish to interfere, in any arrangement or 
disposition which they may wisli to make. It is evident, 
therefore^ that I like property^ Us awn take ; for the coals 
in places in my grate ; for the roast beef it puts upon my 
table ; for the medicine and comfort it gives mejivhen I am 
sick ; for the carriage it gives roe when I do not feel dls-* 
posed to walk ; and for the means it affords in a thousand, 
different ways of giving me pleasure, comfort and happi- 
ness, without so much as a thought entering my mind, that 
I entertain this attachment to property, for the benefit of 
another. 

If tlien, there is, as there evidently is, such an innumer- 
able multitude of causes of attachment to property,ybr Us 
own sake, and causes which must not only exist as long as 
man shall exist, but which will continue to increase as ar^ 
tificial wants increase; there can be no danger of a proper 
want of incentive to industry. Besides, when we hear men 
saying that they are gathering wealth, purely for the love 
they bear to thei^ children, are we sure they do not de- 
ceive themselves ? Are we sure they do not mistake, the 
love of property, /or their awn sakcp for the love oi it, for 
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tlieircbilclfmi'asftke? Bbw ^oes it bi|>|^ so often, tbat 
pamUi retaki poosesvon of their property, M verj ktepe- 
riode oftbek lives and iocfeed almoet alwa^uatil tbey liave 
oeased to be ? Surdy if we auppoio tbeta. jeidlj ii» «8 
math attaphraent to i»operty» amoagf pitrents, for tim 
cbfldren's sake, as is now pretended^ we should oAe&er 
thui we do, be witnesses g£ such paints ftnog to tb^r 
eUUben afoH and si^cient patriin(»iy^ at their fiat setting' 
out IB Ufe, when, if ever they are to hivre it»,it is oapaUe of 
ddng them most good. As it is ncmy notUiig is more 
oommott than for a man of fortune to. die at tte age of 
e^ifaty ; aad, then, for the first time, to give to his children, 
the property he has acquired. The oldest of these, in 
some cases, may then be sixty or near it ; and may havo 
raised a faimly, the yomigest of whom may also havo a 
ftmily. Of what use is a descent of ^operty in this way, 
at all, if a better system can-be devned? Study the lena- 
oi^ with which men ding to pr^er^; a tepacity which 
nothing but death itself can conquer, can have but little 
claim to be conmdered as evidence of a^y thing but tb^ 
owner's attachmoit to it, fiMr iu own sakOs and/^Tf Ms awn 
me/ 

But if all these reflections do noicaSry conviction, what 
shall be said, when we see, as we do every day, men eager- 
ly pursuing the acquisition of wealth, who never have Jiad 
children, and never expect to have ? The attachment 
they have to it, is nol less certainly, than that of any other 
description of people among us. Is it to be said, then^ 
there is not in the constitution of things, in maiPs nature, 
and the cirdumstances with which be is surrounded, enough 
to stimulate his industry to the proper degree of activity ? 

But let us proceed a step further. It is still insisted, 
that this attachment to property is, so intense, in all cases, 
not so^ much because its po3sessor may desire to give it 
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piHictthriyto rt d Mim , bttt 4><ewi8e fa gtay ei^iip)iocbe 
futqrt ouMMT dnO be. I btv^ i^Pi*^ ibawft»iti I iMiik, 
tiMt Ike ti<ue OiiiM^ ftli «MchflQNM k to bd ib^ 
iiiiividhjilvaiii hioMU; mtke jrilaptadkni of property to the 
gmM oaAou of lup oom wtats, «iid^ ihwr ^ no ii<to* 
smmBB* Boti lifwi^fof illuilnilkin, I migfaifc «b6w,that 
it it HlMwiie tmo, HMtif Iiraro a traveler (aadobli0edr«dr 
bo «o ftom itom nocoitlty) in some fiireigt^ oountr;, aad 
haem^ ttatis Moio ponod of my tratote, I knew oottolM, 
I fliiocikl be attaokad by rObbbeni^MMl ordetod to diipoe- 
seis nysoU; of al^ my ifoaaiiireB, ivM ikepefmUshnhmh 
^MTf of^fo^fing to mtom lA€y might behng tkenm faiwfd 
foreger, that, here, i aboaldotand, precisely in tboaituatiMi 
of a man wbo ii aoqaking propetty, knowing ^bat be is 
yet to die, at lome uncertain and nnknown pei4od. Tbe 
raeto eirenniitiaioOy of ny baving pernyeiion to say to 
wbom tbese treasuMi ebaH belong, wben tbe time arrives 
for me to anrrender thorn up, mould not, of iHe^, be a 
snfficieni indncement to amaaetbeee treasnres; if I did 
amass them, tbere must bavo been eome otber motive. 
Tbus, wby sbould I toil for years and years; to obtain 
these treasures, when all that I have to do, is« not to amass 
them; but to meet the robbers without any. Thus is it 
the case vt^h the dying man. If he has amassed trea* 
surest, during his ii^-^time, he has done it, not for tbe pur* 
pose of having it in bis power to say who shall have them 
when he must give tbem up, wben deatb affproaches hnn 
as the supposed robber does me, and orders him to sur- 
render all ; first naming his legatees ; but, because they 
were valuable to km in his life-time ; because the period 
of his death was uncertain ; because he had fears of being 
dbpossessed, in whole or in par t, by incidents over which 
he might have no control, before he should die ; and be- 
cause all these circumstances created a .habit of being t5- 
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nacious of property, which time rendered more inyetertle 
and confirmed. If any thingr further, were wanting to shew 
the singleness o£ purpose, with whieb the acquisition of 
property is pursued, it may be found in tfae &ct, that 
many persons, towards the dose c^life, are known, great- 
ly to hieaHate in Uieir choice of heirs ; particularly those 
who have no children, and who, therefore, find it chffictdt 
to please themselves, in their selection. 
^It is to be said for the honor of human nature, ihat 
there are abundance of instances, in which parents have 
given to their ofiapring, as wM a# to others^ property with 
which to commence their eareer m 1^ ; if it had not been^ 
so, the dark side of the human character, would have been 
darker yet. That such parents have had thmr cares aug- 
mented by the wish to bestow sonibi^ng on their children 
in the morning of their lives, is no'ddi:d)t true; but, it is 
not equally true, that had some <%ther person, the State, 
for example, made the same provisioQ fer-them, that they 
were able to make, that their ttklti^rry, would have been 
less. Their cai'es and ' ananeiks, for their own weHkre, 
no doubt would have been ; but their industry would have 
received a fresh impetus, by the increase of power ^they 
would have felt, to have, added to their enjc^ments^ by 
new gratificati<W8. It is not to be eaqMcted then ; it is 
not in the nature of thtniti^, that maa' shidi ceaseio have a 
love, a very strong- love i^property. That it is possible to 
be carried to excess is dertaihly true ; and tfae proof is, that 
men, in order to possess thenusriveaof it, are gu3ty; in the 
presetti sti^ of things, of the i^ealesteriknes and enorlm^ 
ties, although those who ^re guilty oftheni, aire ofteo abea^ 
dy in the poi se ss i oo c^'great quantities of it; and woqU 
ti^refore, seem to have very little to eSor in palliatioo of 
tbeireonduct 
But let us grant) tn i moment^ that a dying man, has 
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obtained tlM fuofiBhj he hit baqoesdied to some siicces- 
wot, 80ieljr, or efco chMy for liie beatfit of' hini who re- 
oeifw it WfaBt u «b6 basest iateoded lo aceompliiA ? 
TroasttfitB, k may be, btve boon lavbbed upon the i^ueees- 
oor in qoealion ; yel il k poa^le, that he may receive 
them all, and have them aibjeet to any disposition he may 
cffder ; and stiU, not derive from them the benefits which 
the legator and legitee bolh may have expected. Sim- 
poae tbeiegaoy to consist, cC hoosee in cities, lands in tne 
oomtry;, filled and prepared Air cultivation, and money.. 
Strike now, out of existence, aH the poor men, all those 
irho labor* and by ^km labor rapport the haman race ; 
ttid then let me aric, where is tiie vaKie of the legacy ? 
Wbera would be Leiiilaid'a hundreds df houses ? With- 
out men, and poor iha, tooi to come and occupy them; 
(for rich men faavo their own houses), where would be the 
rents, that he now draws from them ? Of what use would 
the firms be, with no one to hire them, and pay the hire 
reipilred for their oset Where would be' found borrowers 
to pay interest on the money ? The tnitfa is, when Loril- 
krd 8hall.die,aBd leavea tegatee with hn vast possessions ; 
at lie same time that he shaB will away, his houses, and 
his fauids, his money, Ms snuff and his tobacco ;* he win 
lottt otiiqr, flibo, bmMb«is and thousands of poor men along 
with them, to mabethmn valuaUe to hissoccemor ; other- 
wise they will not be valwdde ra the way in which they are 
intended to Ym^fiftHeifwreiiiimiedtomuble thetrpdf- 
jBSiar to Um mUB Inior cf eiler#; and those others, of 
eonrae, most be thoM who have liMle or no property. Let 
tepoormaniooh aft this operation of things; let htm un- 
dBMnd, that 0fBif generalien of pr cytioiois , wife awsy 

* It k proper te say to those who may not know it ; iteM this 
fonUenwiiJf « l^q|eatt4 itspoctsble tohacmnist, i» this «ity. , 
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thtt under the mBuil6ag oirier of tfatttgtk Iber^ w so 
noie poaBH>9tty of ateMiog dm mlO) or nrthor tramfer of 
tJteir boAMy aft il truly b, tb«i tbOM it fbr the riiiFo at Ifae 
Sotttb, lo eseapo bemgaold ob die ^ootn^on of fak maiter, 
if he dial so ordor ! 

But if tile Imnfer of proper^ t» Duooe i miii i> by way of 
wn^afl it e^ridefidy ]»» is attebdei Ifitfl aueb oActs; Iraw 
gkringly erroneooi mSl apjiear tbo ommboh and pretaS* 
iogidea, that pareulg empldy theb aiduilry for tbe fiOwre 
support of fhob'ohildron? If> i>iood» it coiiM be said, 
with tr^» that any pareat, pf ofi d aa Av fak eUMren^ fo 
example, as moDy brei^&sts, dimiers, and suppers, as Aey 
may need duriag their iii^es ; if soek parent provides te 
them, as many hats, shoes, and oiiier farments, as they 
may re^re ; if he supplies ;tiiem m¥k booses, formture, 
fiiel, mud every^ thingr else» tiiat Him anhmd and ioteOeelu- 
al wants may demand ; avii oM lAaa» oal efhU men per^ 
sonai hbors; tiien, it might tndy bo said, that he kmi 
supplied tiie fhture neeessities of Us ebiMres. But, if he 
htt not done tins ; if he has oi^ left behmd lum an 
estate, (and left it, certainly,, for the same reason that a 
trafeOer leavos the road belmid him, beeauso be cannot 
take it with him), thmi be has not supplied tiie future wants 
of faiftdnldren. ZVy "Mist, ei&er worh fyr iiemselvos, 
and supply their aum wants, out nf their own labor ; or the 
poor who live at the same period widi them, must do it 
for them. * If the estate is large, Hm ehikhren who inherit, 
do not labor fiMr themselfes ; they oompel the poor, who 
exist at ^e time, and m tbehr ^einity, to suppmt them, 
while they tiiemsdfos do notbmg. When mem tbereforei 
say tiiey seA to supply the wants, the fiiture wants of their 
cUlAren, they deeeiTe ti^emselfes. All die fttthers of and 

generation, under the present order d^fhings, may be con- 
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ttdeied as engigedin a stniia^, pot to supi^ the wantsi 
tbefbtoie waiita« aodl crf'his oiM cfaOdrai, out of the 1^ 
of TOoh paieflti ; bat to cmspol tbe cbiUNreo of some of 
Aese fttbttSi (aad it ba(^[>6ii8 to >e a great majority of 
them), to labor for and mepj^j the waata of the others, 
while these last riot in idleness and luxury. Let me re- 
peat, then : it is not the rich Neither, that supplies his chil- 
dren's wante ; it is not the children themsekcM^ who supply 
eMroim wants $ but it is the poor children of other fathers 
around them who do it ; it is none ekw ; and they do it 
for the sio^ reason, that they are deprited of their just 
mnd equal share of property. . It follows, of course, from 
these remarks, ibat the parental feeling, by which many 
parents attempt to just^ and even commend themselves 
for providmg property for their children, as the system now 
is, is for from being amiaUe or laudable ; on the contrary, 
that it js culpable and ciiminal^and rather resembles the 
I^opraiity of those birds of prey, who feed their young 
iqxm the young of other Inrds, whom they are able to make 
victims, than any thmg which the mind ol justice or beiie- 
vdenee is able to lode upon with pleasure. It is thus, 
that vultures feed their young ; and it is thus also, that 
rich parents i»ovide for their chiUren. Let the poor, 
liriio fed as tenderly for theb offiqmng as do any others, 
lode at this operation of things, and prepare to put a stop * 
10 it. 

If such then, be tiie operation of wills ; if they are able 
to convey away vast quantities of property, and with it vast 
flUMtet efpeopie^ the latter of which it certainly cannot be 
pretended is the prqierty of any on^, much less of testa- 
tors ; is it not time to questiim the vaUdUif of wills, even 
on principles which are acknowledged by those who desire 
to preserve their eaustence among us ? Is it not time for 
the people; those who have rights as well as the rich, to 
interpose in their own behalf? 
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Besides j on the score of {Milky^ in or^or to encourtge 
the augmentation of wealth by the t^sta^> itjs atid has 
been urged as necessary and us^ul, to allow "Of the ^HriUing 
away property^ to such successor as he might thisk prq^er 
to name. On the score of the same good.polk^» (1 sty 
nothing of right now), would it not be qmte as benafickl, 
in the way of stimulating the augmentation of rich^» of en- 
couraging industry, so to order affairs, that vast bodies of 
men, should have some property, \o b^in Jifis witb; as it is 
to leave them, as we do now, without any thiag*^? Would 
not a few millions, such as LoriUard's estate for example, 
distributed among k few thousand men, at their first setting 
out in life, be productive under <Aetr management, x>f more 
wealth, than if the same were given into the possession, 
perhaps, of a single man ? This is a questkm which I do 
not expect the rich to hear with pleasure, ov to answev 
with candor ; but the men of toil, the million who prepare 
the feast, but never taste it, will find a^ answer in their 
own bosoms which need not be told to any one, to be 
known. 

It is easy to enlarge, and to multiply arguments in favor 
of the policy even, of giving* in addition to Uie benefit of 
a good education, a patrimony, and thatan ec^i^ onetpo^ 
to every individual on arriving at the ^ige of maturi^. 
Those who object to it, on the ground that it M||ulfl tead 
to make men indolent, and improvident of their future wel* 
fare, seem not to be aware, if the ground of their objection 
be true, that they prove too mach^ They are in the situa- 
tion of the sophist, who declared ** there wa^^no such tlung 
as truth in the world ;" and, to whom t by-st^nder replied; 
<« Then, Sir, your assertion is not true ; fi}r» ijf . it bei:|l^ 
is, at least, one truth among men*" If the givmg of pr<^, 
perty, be it little or much, to those who are entering the 
Btage of mature life* is to be con^red aa vjsiting the evil 
20 
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of indoknoe iirf ksiMfls, upon those who receive it, atid 
isy on that' aacotasl, to be ol^eeled to ; so, abo, mittt we 
ol||ect to property beinf given to any hunmn being wfaat- 
emr^ wdielher it be by oar present system of wps, or other- 
wist. • Now, to say, that no cm, ongfat to have any pro- 
perty at aB, by way of bequest, or gift, from any source 
wfaalefer, is proving too much; and more I a[^prehend, 
than those who fancy tfiey see evil in giving to all an 
equal amotint of property <marriTing at the age of maturity, 
have any tstail to prove. 

Besides, how doul^ absurd, does it not appear, to ob- 
j^t, to a moderate and equal share of property being 
given to each person at the age before mentioned, on ac- 
count of its inducing indolence ; and still, at the same 
moment, to contend for the giving of immense estates, as 
is now dome by way of will ? ff, by a system of equality, 
the giving three or four, or Bve thousand dollars, no indi- 
viduals generally, is to be obiected to, as creating idleness 
and laadness ; bow much more, ought we to object, as the 
system now is, to giving three, or four, or five m^ons? 
These who oppose the equaTsystem, which it is my plea- 
sure to suppcM it Una Work, and every iHiere dse ; ought 
to t^Jie care in the firstplace,Uiat their facts be true; 
and in the second, tiiat being true, they do .not do more 
injery to Ulems^ves, than to those whom they attempt to 
assail* T apprehend my readers will agree with me, in 
the present instance, that these facts are nd true ; and 
that if they were, they would be of no av»l, inasmuch as 
by proving too •mueb» they prove nothing at all. And 
saeh«.i Imagine, is the conation, in which lA men must 
invariaUy find themiBC^es, who oppose the doctrine of e- 
quality ; of equality in property, as well as in everything 
else. 

Men who contend for^e descent of property Uf the lAxf* 
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generation, io the way m which it now descends ; and ob- 
ject to its descending equally to aU, as I desire, on the 
ground of its tendeircy to promote indolence, seem to oon- 
sider mankind as consisting of two cKatinct ^species of be- 
ings ; one of slaves, whose duty it 4s to toil, but having a 
very great aversion to it; and the other, of despots, td 
whom it belongs to use the lasfa» and thus coerce their fel- 
low-beings to perform it. 

They seem to forget, that most of the indolence, now 
existing among mankind (the effect which labornsaving* 
machinery has to destroy employment, and thus/orce men 
to be idle, excepted), is the indolence of despair and dis- 
couragementy on the one hand ; and, on the other, that of 
ease and indulgence, springing from encMrmous fortunes, ac- 
qiured without labor, and possessed without right ; and 
that if these two causes of indolence, were baTiisfaed, bSf 
the introduction of a system of equal property, indolence 
itself would be banished also. All would then iabor for 
the gratification of their wants; and this gratification 
would then be, as it truly is, the true, and only genial and 
healthful stimulus of industry. 

I have already observed that if theState, for example, 
had bestowed patrimonies upon the children of certain 
supposed families ; it would have relieved the cares of the 
parents of those children, to i^ very great an4^ beneficial 
extent; and that their industry would have received, in 
consequence of such relief, an augmentation of its exercise, 
by being at liberty to direct itself to the acquisition of th^ 
means of new gratificationsi There is lietle doubt, that 
the present inveterate attachment to the exercise of the 
rights of the testator, as they are called, owes its origin, 
pHncipally to its bemg made use of, as an instrument of 
conveying property to children. Had it ever been the 
case, that a State had given a patrimony, and an equal 
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one too, to every person in it, on his coming to the age* of 
maturity, it is altogether probable that men would have 
ceased to have any attachment to wills whatever. It is to 
be said, indeed, that it would never have been known. It 
should be understood,^ that to the term will, I affix a signi- 
fication, which, direct or implied, controls the disposition 
of property which a man has died possessed of, in manner 
known, oV supposed to be agreeable to his wishes. Thus, 
although a man, technically speaking, may die without a 
will, yet, if the Legislature order his property, by a general 
or any other law, to be divided equally among his children; 
or next of kin, it presumes what his will would have been, 
and supplies the omission. ' 

But let us look a little at the obstacles which go to pre- 
vent the execution of wills, however beneficial they may 
bt said to be. A man, it is said, acquires property for his 
children, and gives it to them by way of will. How far is 
d)is true ? there is no doubt he may intend it. But let us 
hear what Uie facts are His will may be made, and de- 
posited in the care of a fi^iend, perhaps, in whom he h^s 
confidence, and who does not deceive it. Still it may be 
lost or destroyed fa^rsome casualty or accident; where, 
then, la the will of the testator ? It is a nullity. It has no 
legal existence. It is the same thing as if it had never 
been mader In another instance, the treachery of another 
(supposed) friend, to whom another will may have been 
committed, puts it out of the way altogether. Here again 
is another violation of will, as effectual as if it had never 
been made. Let the dying man, if you please, fearing to 
trust his will out of his own house, order it to be dqxwi- 
ted in his bureau. How often, when death has sealed his 
eyes, has such will been committed to the flames. If the 
destiny, the good or ill fortune of heirs, is made to depend 
on an occurrence of this kind, bow precarious and uncer« 
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tain mujf we not consider it ? Again— where it has been 
supposed that no will has been made, how often has it 
lii^pened that a counterfeit one has made its appearance, 
clothed in aU the legal formalities, and has carried away 
die estate of the deceased ? Besides, let us suppose the 
genuine will to be preserved, and to become known to the 
administrators of the laws. Yet the debts of the deceased 
must be paid ? Most certainly. Well, then, in court here 
come witnesses, as many as are necessary, and make 
oath, false oath, it is true, but which, however, noone^has 
it in his power to frove to be false ; and swear that they 
saw him, for example, sign or indorse a promisory note, to 
a great amount $ judgment is rendered, in consequence of 
diis testimony, and away goes the estate, out of the chil- 
dren's hands. But let us pursue the matter still further. 
Admit the estate to be realized. It must come, of course, 
mto the hands of the executor. What if be should fail in 
Jus duty ? Would not the estate pass from the heirs ? No, 
k is said, if his surefy were available. That might happen 
sot to be the case. Moreover, himself and the executor ' 
might act in G<^usion.. And then who could evade the 
consequence ? Like other man, they could if they pleased, 
be guilty of fraudulent insc^yeucy ; or mcrease the number 
of absoiofidiiig debtors. In any of all these numerous con< 
lingencies happening, and more might have been named, 
what become of the testator's designs ? Where is the se- 
curity of the beiv ? What dying man can say he has b^ 
bored (ot his ehildran ? If they do not j«< his property, he 
certainly has not lab^jsd for tkem* He has labored Ibr 
soane one daSi and.^'WiU not know fpr whom. 

On tlie frdund, then, that .il is, impossible, in a vmy 
gfoat asasf ^iMises, t» fiilii the i»kmiim0 of the deee^, 
il wffl be! »dvanlafeoys to feek {pr •: better* «jrs|eiQ, F&t- 
although it may be said, that in a great majority of iairtfHE^ 
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cea, estates descend in the way in which their former pos* 
sessors desire them, yet there are not wanting many m-- 
stances of a contrary description. And these are pregnant 
with great evils to those who are affected by them. They 
are too well understood and felt, to need any elacidaUon. 
To place numerous families without resources of property 
of any kind, into a worid which seems to l)e governed al- 
most altogether by one ruling principle, avarice, is calami- 
ty too much to be contemplatjed with indifference. But 
such calamity is no greater to him who has had an estate 
mtcBded to have been ^ven to him, and who did not suc- 
ceed in obtaining it, than to him who is possessed of no- 
thing, because he had no parent or legator able or willing 
to give him property. 

Inasmuch as lam n6w speaking of the jioHcy of wilhi 
altogether, separal!e' from any consideration of diem as 
being consistent or otherwise with the equal ri§^7da of all ; 
it is not out of place to look at their moral action, in a- 
nother pobt of view. Who does not know the insincere 
* course of conduct, which the expectation of possessing 
property through the medium of wills, generates in those 
who have a right to indulge in such expectations ? Do we 
not know, that, particularly the latter part of anyone's 
lifb, who has properly to any considerable amount, to give 
away by will, is assailed by every species of flattery, fraud, 
and cunning? And when the unhappy man is about to re- 
sigu his life, who does not recognize, aronnd his death-bed, 
a Wene, very much resembling the hovering of carrion«p 
crows over a dying horse^ w»hing ev^y moment to be hia 
fast, in order -that they may feast "themftelves on what re« 
jidains afler death has <lone its work? It would '\>e no 
small service rendered to our race, if sueh a disgusting and 
revolting moral nuisance were eradicated from all himiaA 
Micie^. ' 
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^ Nor » this death-bed scene of immorality that which is 
the mosi ofl^isive to every feeliDg of parity and virtue, of 
all thos6 which the exercise of the power of making a will 
presents to our view. How often do parents in possession 
of property, while living, employ it as tfa^ mstrum^t of the 
most revolting tyranny ? How often k the son, under the 
fear of "being disinherited, compelled to comply with the 
unjust and iniquitous de9ires of the father ? How often is 
the happiness of the daughter sacrificed, by being cotopell- 
ed to marcy a man, whom her parents order her to marry, 
but whom she regards with indifference, and often wUb 
dii^ust ? And what, in such a case, does the exercise, by 
the father^ of this power of making a will, produce, but the '' 
legalized prostitution of his daughter ? Yet this is what 
happens almost daily ; and men have not seen how tius 
great demoralizing agent is to be exterminated fi'om all 
human society : nor even thought, except in few instances, 
that a power producing such ^ecfs, must necesiiarily be 
one which has no just right to exist; ^ince no man will 
pretend that he ought to have the power to prostitute his 
own daughter ; though such is the power he actually holds 
in his hands, under the present order of things. 

In my third chapter I have abundantly shewn, I think, 
that manr cannot oton property after he ceases to be ; nor 
give direction who shall own, to the exclusion of another; 
or how it shall be disposed of; that to allow of such dispo* 
sHion, would be to interfere with the rights of the living, 
at a future day ; and therefore is not to be tolerated, any 
more than any similar injustice is allowed to be practised 
with impunity, in « society of individuals now living. For 
justice is as much to be ffracUsed to those who are absent 
as to those who are present ; to those who are on distant 
jooniiesi as to those who are at home ; to those who have 
not yet arrived on the stage of 9i;mlence, as to those who 
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liave. It does not lake its character from the wishes of 
any naa* or of any generation of men, from any period of 
time, past, present or to come. It is eteroid and un* 
changeable, and operates, if it operate at all, for the eqnal 
benefit of all. But, notwithstanding all this is self-evident- 
ly true ; although every human heart ; as well his, who 
feels tyran^NTopensities, as he who suffers the anguish ibey 
occamn, aduiowledges their truth ; still does there lurk a 
wish in the heart of him, who ianow wealthy, to extend 
his monopoly bey<md the grave ; and although he cannot 
see that it is right, at aU, for him to will away thcmatoriaZtf 
of the world, so to speak ; to throw, for example, if he had 
the power, the (dantation on which he has once lived, into 
the middle of the Pacific Ocean, there to be sunk in the 
fathomless deep, or to commit any similar aunihilation of 
|»roperty ; yet he feels '* one longing, lingerii^" wish, that the 
labws of his life, the rettiU of his yearly toih, those produc- 
tions of his feriom^ emrtbms, should be at his dispoeal. 
Strai^jfe man ! If such be your wish, if you are so inhuman 
as to desire, when you are about to slumber in the dust, as to 
make a prrference, (for that Js all that remains in your 
power) among those to whom you would give your laborM^ 
when the Creator has made them all equal, and knows no 
difference among them ; show me wMch and whai are your 
personal labors, and hoto your wish ean be accom^iished, 
and you shall be gratified. If you have made for yourself 
a bow, firom materials obtained in the forest — go^ and re- 
place that material as you found it ; ^md ^youcan jfasus4 
your^e^ </ ihe Utbor^ and the labor only, which you em- 
picked in its manufecture, go and bestew it upon whom 
you please. If you have made yourself a pipe, in which 
to amc^e your tobacco-^go and restore the clay of wliich 
It was made, to its original place and condition as you 
fi>i»d it ; audi if you i>€mf^^99€t9 yimrHlfofihe UU^jm 
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expended iu its fabrication, give it in welcome to jrour 
successor. If you have written tbe Itiad, go and restore 
to their original condition, the materials of the paper, ink, 
d&c. which were essential to its existence among mankind ; 
then, if you can detach the labors you employed in its com- 
position, from all connection with physical existence^ my 
sensorium or another's, give them in welcome to whomso- 
ever you will. If you hsive made a ship, replace the mate- 
rials, of which* it is made, in situations and conditions as 
you found them, and if you can lay your hand upon the 2a- 
bor, upon the industry you employed its construction, do so, 
and give it as you will. But, touch not material! Take 
only labor ^ skill and fancy ! All else belongs to the suc- 
ceeding generation. Even the materials of your own body, 
the moment that animation has departed, belong to tfaem, 
and not to you. They can, as they have ever done, make 
such disposition thereof, as to them shall seem fit 

Say not to me, that you will exchange some of all your 
vast amount of labor, for our mstermfa. We wili not eon- 
sent. We will make no treaty with you. For what could 
labor do? AU that you have ever exercised, and all that 
the wholeliuman race have exercised, since their existence, 
are not competent to the formation of a grain of sand. 
If, then, you cannot give us the equivalent, even for the 
very smallest fraction of a grain of sand, why should we 
allow you to bestow it away ? Besides, it is only ours dur- 
ing the period of our existence ; when it will belong to our 
successors, who will talk to us, as now we talk to you. 

Besides, is it not altogether posmble, that you have re- 
ceived the benefit of the labors of a preceding generation, 
from ten Aousand sources, fully equal! a amount, to that 
which you now so reluctantly transmit to the generation 
which 18 to succeed you ? Are you not in fiict adebtor ? 
Are you not, indeed, a very great debtor ? Ht?e you not 
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had of eDJojfi&ent, yourself, a hundred, nay a Uunisand, or 
ten thousand times more than you could have had if {ure- 
oeding generations (and that without any regard to Uiese 
otjQux.kmdred among them) had not left their labors be- 
tind them ? And is not this, of itself, a sufficient reason 
for you to wave your pretensicMis altogether ? One would 
surely think it was. ^ 

But let us make another investigation : — Some one 
will say, as many have often said, '* this is my property ; 
*<I have made it by my industry; it is the work of my 
'^ own hands ; therefore is it mine, to wiM away, as 
*^'weU as for any and every other purpose." If it be ku, 
kU it is^ beyond all dispute; and kis shall it remain, 
for any thiqg that I will do to dispossess him. But let us 
inquire. Let qs asoertahi, when a man boasts how much 
he has done in his life tmie, by h\B ownindustry ; I say, let 
us ascertainybr amrsdoes, how much, after all, it mi^ tap- 
pen to be. Over •estimates are a very common thing ; and 
happen ai often amoag riofa boasters, as way where ^se. 

Let us take the supposition that Lorillard shall give his 
five hundred houses, and other property to some single 
l^fatee. If be manage them with prudence, with miustrp, 
I suppose he would say ; inasmuch as principal at five per 
'cent, per annum (whether it comes in the shape of rent or 
interest is all the same) <]oQb]es itself in a titUe more than 
fourteen years ; let it even be fiftemi ; his houses would be 
doubled in number in that time ; ' and in fifteen years more, 
they wouhl be doubled again. So that in thirty years from 
the time «t whieh the legatee canste into possession, he 
would actually, have fifteen hundred houses more than 
Lorillard left him, making an increase t^GSty houses a year! 
Is it now to be sai4 that this ammal increase is die fad)or, 
is the industry of one man? Isitto be said Aat be has 
P«rfi)rmed4te e^utetlsB^of so much work ? Would these 
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faouseflhaTe been built, or their equitaleni iB labor per^ 
formed on somethii^ else, by this legatee^. (who in the 
mean time has not filted bis hand), if, at the time, he 
reedred his legaey, i^ the poor, who perform the labor 
that supports the wfai^ human raee, had been stniek out 
of existence ? Do not these same poor men see, that they 
are theskiTes of this vast fossessor of property ? Do they 
not see, that their fathers have been slaves to his predeces* 
8or ? Do they not see, Hiat their cbildnna, if this state of 
"ttings ia to continue, will be slaves to his successor or ' 
successors ? Do they not see, that they will be required 
to build for them,*in the next thirty years, 6,000 houses 
more ! which, under a new order of ihmgs^ they 
would build for themselves, or employ its equivalent in 
something else ? And for what is all this ? What par- 
ticular service to mankind, does Lorillard, or Lorillard's 
successors, or any man's successors, render more than 
themselves ? Is the work of creation to be let out on hire ? 
And, are the great mass of mankind to be hi«alings to 
those who undertake to set up a claim, as government is 
now constructed, that the world ws» made for them ? 
Why hot sell the winds of heaven, that man might not 
breathe without price ? Why not sell the light of the sun, 
that a man should not see, witbout making another rich? 
Why not appr<^atethe oceah, that man should not find 
spaoe for his esustence, without paying his fellow-being for 
it ? Ail these things could be done if it were practicable, 
with as much propriety, as the presetat exclusive and Ver- 
nal appropriation is made, of the land and all that belongs 
to it. 

Mankind have enquired too UMe after their rights, their 
interests, and tiieir happiness. If it had not been so, such 
tmormities could not have been allowed to take place, dai- 
ly and forever before our eyes, without having been reme^ 
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died. They could not have been plunged into such deep 
distress and degradation as we now see them. The high 
and the loflj, those* who hav^ becoine*80, from the inevit- 
able operation of causes, which they did not bring into 
being ; and which neither they have had, nor could have 
had the power to control ; would have been tumbled from 
their elevations, and seated on * level with their fellow- 
beings. Then would they have enjoyed their equal 
chance of acquiring property; for then, would they have 
hltd only their equal share of it, to begin with ; and with 
this, they could have had only their proper opportunity to 
employ their industry and talents ; others would have been 
in the same enviable situation ; and no one would then be 
found, in such necesdtous condition, that he must work 
Or die ; and work, too, an suck terms, that a very great 
share cfthe value of hit labor must go to the employer ^ or 
to him, who, no matter how, affords the means of employ- 
ment! 

It is not long since a member of the Common Council 
of this city, I da hot now recollect his name, and on some 
occasion of which I do not remember exactly the nature, 
indulged in a strain of feeting and invective against the 
poor, which brought forcibly to my mind, a tragic a£fair of 
the French Revolution. In the origin of this affair, a very 
wealthy citizen of Paris, was guilty of saying, in an esias- 
perated tone of feeling, that the people were no better 
than horses, and ought to be fed on hay ; or words to that 
effect ; the consequence was, that the populace became 
Exasperated in their turn, by the barbarity of the expres- 
sion; they seized him, cut his head off; stuck k on a 
pole ; filled Us mouth JvU of hay ; and paraded through 
the streets, in revenge for the unfeeling manper in which 
their victim had spoken of their rights and their happine^. 
. Oo the occasion to which I have alluded, the honor- 
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sions against those, whose lot, as society is now mo^Ued, 
it is to perform THE LABOR THAT SUI*ORTS 
US ALL ; such as this, <* that he who wodd not work 
wgii to starve." There is no occasion to question the 
general truth of the obseirvation ; but < the barbarous 
feding with which, it struck me, it was nttered, could not 
fail to rtise my indignation. I could not but resent it in 
the name of my fellow-beings, as an insult to that class who 
now perform all the work tjiat is done in our support, as 
well of the honorable member^ as of all bthers, implying an 
unwillingness to work, which there is no kind of propriety 
in laying to their charge. But it implied also more. It 
implied, that it is right enough for a certain description of 
men, among us, to live without labor of their own ; while 
t)thers are<^aUed upon to labor, not only enough to supp<)rt 
themselves, but to support ^ also, these DRONES in the 
hive into the bargain. It is the object of this Work, to 
inquire why these things ^ould be. , Why is it, &at men, 
at ctfir Hall, or elsewhere, should not be called upon to 
perform the labor that supports them, as well ap other menf 
If a man wiU not work, ^hy should he not starve ? This 
is a question which may Well be dsked, if it is intended to 
mean, that aS ro^n, shall be called upon to work alike; and 
to depend solely upon \be labor of their own hands, and 
draw nothing from the labor of others, but what they are 
willing to pay for with an equal return in labor of their own 
Jbands, I agree to it. It 'is an object which I wish to see 
accomplished. And it will be the object of every man, 
who has not been corrupted by the sweets of another's la- 
bor. Let all our legislation square with this principle $ 
and there will then be no occasion to suffer large estates 
to descend to particular persons ; for these it is, (and it is 
nothing else) which enables them to live on the labor 6f 
21 
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otbers; nor on the other hand, tomdnfain an order of 
things, the result of which is, to leave an immense portion 
of pur population without j^operty of any kind whatever, 
in the' utmost misery and wretchedness. 

But the honorable member, there is every reason to be- 
lieve did not contemplate so general an application of his 
maxim. But, why should he not ? Is it not quite as 
reasonable for a poor man to eat a good dinner, without 
having labored to earn it, as for a rich man to do it ? Is 
there a difference in rights ? Is there one sort of rights for 
one class of men, and another for another ? May one do 
lawfully what the other wiH do criminally ; have we two 
codes of law among us ? Have we a law for the Lillipu- 
tians, and anotlier for the Brobdingnaggians ? We have 
been told, in the Declaration of Independence, that '* all 
men are created equal \** but if one man roust work for 
his dinner, and another need not, and does not, bow are 
we equal ? If the gentleman shall say, tlie rich man ha^ 
property, and the poor man . has not ; then the question is 
only changed for another ; what is his right to such pro- 
perty ? 

If it should turii out, that he has no better right than he 
whom now he calls poor, and on whom he casts his in- 
sults ; it would at least compel him to make his applica- 
tion of his maxim, more general, I presume, than he had 
intended to make it. 

- In order, therefore, to ascertain the poor man's rights, 
or the rich man*s either, we must go back to the first for- 
mation of government.. When we have done so*, when we 
have ascended to the first era of society; where do we find 
our poor man ? Where do we find our rich one ? They 
are no where to he seen. Every thing is in common at 
this period. No man can call this tree his, or that the 
other^s. No man can say this field is mine ; or . that is 
youra. Field there 4s none. All is one wide common, 
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unappropriate to any. Ho^ they did appropriate, when 
ihey^esolved to divide among them, that which equally be^ 
longed to all, we may not know at present. But, how 
they ought to have divided, we know full well, k is en- 
graved on the heart of roan, and there is no power, while 
he lives and has his faculties, that can effiice the engrav'- 
ing. That heart tells him, what it tells every man now 
who has one ; ^hat he has an equal right with any and 
every otfier man, to an equal share of the common pro- 
perty ; or its undoubted equivalent. That heart tells him, 
that if, previous to any time, the soil, the common proper- 
ty of. all, has been pre-oocupied by others, it is his right to 
demand an equivalent ; or, as the only alternative left him, 
to enter by force, if necessary, into the possession of.that 
which belongs equally to him, as to another. That heart 
tells every citizen of tiiis State, or of any other State, that 
he, too,has the same inalienable right to hi? portion of the 
^property of the State. That heart tells him, that if thoie . 
who have first occiipied this property, have done it in such ^ 
a manner, as to shut him out^ of his equal original right ; 
and have not given him his equivalent ^ in lieu thereof, it is 
his rights and those who are in the same condition with 
him. io combine their exertions to produce tiuch an ar« 
rangement, and division of the State, as will be able, even 
at this late, or at any later day, when they shall possess 
themselves of power enough to do so; to secure to them- 
selves the enjoyment of their own equal portion. That- 
heart telb him, that no length of time whlcli oppression 
may have endured, can legalize its existence ; and that 
the day of its death has come, when moral and physical 
power enough is found to exist to be able to destroy it. 

How, then, if the present people of the State of New- 
York, had now for the first time, met on its soH, and were 
AomX to make appropriation of what they found here, how 
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woidd diej proceed ? If their knowledge and experience 
convinced them, that the system o^ private and exclysive 
property, in every thing, or nearly so ; and consequent 
upon this i^stem, the system of one pursuing one occupa- 
tion and another another ; and so on through the whole 
circle of occupations ; was better adapted to promote their 
comfort and happinessi than any other ; because, the sum 
total of the efiects of their industry would be greater iii 
this way, than in any other ; would they not, then, be 
hkdy to pursue such systems ? Would they not divide the 
State as nearly equal as poilsible ? Would they give to 
one man a territory, equal to the county of Rensselaer; to 
another a territory equal to the county of Putnamf and 
to a thousand, or ten thousand others, none at all, or any 
equivalent ? Would the thousand or ten thousand, if they 
understood their rights, sanction such a division as this ? 
Would they not overthrow it in^ an instant ? And if, two 
hundred years ago, such an appropriaticm, or a^similar one 
was made, shall it not be overthrown now ? Shall it not 
be put out of existence now, and every thing, as it regards 
equality, be placed in the same condition as if it had never 
been ? Is the error, is theanjustice of such a distribution 
of the soil and property of the State, to receive our sanction 
because it has existed two centuries ? ^ 

Well, if the people of the present day, upon the suppo- 
sition I have made, that they were now, for the first time 
met upon its soil, would not sanction or authorize such an 
unequal distribution of property ; ought they to be called 
upon to sanction it now ? Ought they to be called upon, 
and besought to forbear, and not to break it up ? Whose 
benefit is that, which calls upon the people any longer to 
tolerate such an injustice ? Is it the benefit of the people 
themselves ? Is it the bene^t of their children, and their 
children's children to the latest generation ? Or is it the 
benefit of the single individual among ten thousand ? If^ 
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4beii, the people, by altering tfais cbndition of things, can 
yet make all things equal, and consistent with the original 
rmfikta of all ; and can, among others, make the same pro- 
vision for him of the ten thousand ; ought it not to be done ? 
Who is to gainsay ? No man^ nor even any mqjorUy of 
men havCy or ei^r hate had^ or eeer can have^any r^kt to 
destroy the equality of rights^ or to suffer U to he destroy' 
ed. It belongs, inalienably belongs, to each individual of 
the universe^ even though every other individual in the 
same universe, should oppose its admission or acknowl- 
edgement. It is not in the moral power of numbers to say, 
it shall not be. 

Let it not be said, that because the soil of the State has 
undergone a vast change in its value, by the progress of 
improvements', by the labors of art and industry, which for 
two hundred years, have not failed, ip the possession of 
the present and former owners to be bestowed upon it ; 
that therefore division ought not now to be made. Whose 
were these labors ? Were they those of the proprietors ? 
Were they those of the rich man ? On Che contrary, were 
they not those of multitudes of men, whp had as good a 
right to the soil they cultivated for another, as that other 
himself? Were they not those of the ancestors, of the 
fathers and grandfathers, of the present generation of poor 
men ? Were they not those whose bones now sleep in 
dust along with those who never labored at all ? What 
right, then, has the rich man of the present day, to retail! 
possession of the result of the labor of their lives, and to 
deny it to their children ? What right has the rich man of 
the present day, to hold by Inheritance from bis ancestor, 
the labors of a previous generation, when even the ancestor 
himself had no kind of just title to it ? If there is any one 
principle, among all the principles which prevail in goveni<' 
ments organized as they now are, which can be allowed to 
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]MtT6 an q^watioD here ; it is, thai the children of them 
MM ^iidl, iUnw, at leaett4m equal title to the UAore ef 
their tmceetore^ with that of the sob of him who never la- 
bored at all ; who Uved on the labor c^ others ; and who, 
if it be yet said, as it may someUmes be, inth trath, that 
he did labor as much ay the poorest man liviiig,xoiild 
certainly claim for his son, no more than an egftMi^hare of 
all these knprovements, of all these producticHis of art and 
industry. 

Nor let the man of toil ; the man of no possessions ; 4br- 
get to undflcsland himself. Let him not beMoTe that there 
is aught of value or of worth in man, save sudi as he and 
his kindred producers, bring forth to ma^und. Let him 
not /ojrget, that all these improvements ; all these produe- 
tioos of Mrt and industry; the surviving fruits of the labor o^ 
his ancestors, are now actually less, than they would have 
been, if rich men had never existed. For every doUarpaid 
to them by way of interest^ by way of rent for houses and 
lands ; by way ot profit in trade or manufactures, over and 
above the same return which poor men receive for similar 
service in superintendance ; is so much for idleness to sub* 
sist upon« Let him not fail to see, that the Grand Canal 
would have been, made at less labor furnished by the class 
of men to which he belongs, but for the existence among 
us, of what are called, men of fortune. For the labor on 
which these have subsisted, and that, too, which they have 
wasted, has been drawn from those whose rights I am 
vindicating ; and 1^ labor might as well have been given 
'to the Canal, as to have been given where it was. It 
would have been better. For all that is given to support 
'the rich, (or the poor either) who by their labor, might be 
able, if they had the opportunity, or were compeUeld to it 
by necessity aristng from the operation of equal laws, to 
support themselves, is so much thrown into the sea* Let 
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OS look then upon the rich siaQ, as be bas been, or i&s lie 
BOW ii, amoDg, us, ralber as a cwie, than aa a bloiBUigl 
rather as a soniethiog, himsdf, which it is {»reper to esEtor- 
inioate, than to aUow him to arise in the midst of us, and 
say, <'The changes you design to make, shall not be 
made." Nor let the word exterimnaUf be thought a harsh 
one. B0I& rtdk and poor ought to beextermmittod: the 
latter by b^ng mad^ what we may call rich ; and the for- 
mer by being brought to the common level. 

If, then, the soil, in its present cultiwted state, as well 
aa in the condition in which it comes to us, from the ha^d 
of its Creator ; with all the results of the toil, skill and in* 
dustry of the present and former generations, as well as 
when none of these existed — ^^belong to the present people 
of the State of New York— what is the disposition, which 
they may and ought to make of it ? 

That it would be an equal division in the &st instance, 
no man will doubt« For if he did doubt it, if he did believe 
that it would be unequal ; and further, if he could believe 
that Atntsel^could 6ave the larger portion ; he would not 
object. If, therefore, any man objects to a divisiOD, it is 
because he expects afief a division is made, to possess lesa 
than he possesses now. It is not in the nature of things, 
that lie should object on any other ground. Whoever, 
therefore, does object to a division, not only desues to have 
that wtdch is truly his own, by just and equiil right, but 
that of hia feBows — a hundred ; a thousand, or ten thou* 
sand in nusober, in addiUon thereto. But these, when they 
understand their rights; when they see clearly what be« 
longs to them, as much as the same in amount b^ongs to 
another, are not' to be prevented from possessing itj by any 
thwg which ean be done by any human agency. 

The divisten, therefore, beyond all. question would be * 
wjpal. At least it would approach as near to it, as it 
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would be in Uie power of the commuDity to make it. X 
ajB not to be understood as meaning any thing by equality, 
other than that the eaiue of the effects of our citizens, 
whether it be lands, or ships, or goods, or whatever else it 
may be^ would be apportioned equally among us all. And 
if it were not exactly equal ; if it varied from equality, say 
by five, or ten, .or fifty dolhtrs in a thousand, it would be 
because, under present circumstances, or perhaps under 
any, a division mathematically equal, cannot be made. 
But it is not necessary. It is sufficient that it be substan- 
tially so. And this it can be without any difficulty, arising 
in executing such division, whatever. 

But, after this equal division be made, how is it to be 
perpetuate4 ? How is it to be maintained ? How is it to be 
preserved, at least so far, as to allow wealth, in any man's 
hands, to accumulate no &ster, than his greater talents, 
strength, ingenuity, industry or economy, will enable hioi ? 
So far as these qualities are possessed by any man, tbey 
ought not to be denied having their full scope. But at the 
same time, they are not to receive impetus, from having 
the opportunity of operating upon the destitution of ano- 
ther. Wealth b not to be allowed to augment its trea- 
sures, by. making treaties of profit with poverty and misfor* 
tone. Care, then, is to be taken that such poverty ^qd 
misfortune shall have no existence. 

The question, then, arises, how is this to be done ? 
Divide the State equally to*day ; and all will be equal for 
the moment. But if you give to any of tlvese equal pos- 
sessors the power to consider that which they have re- 
ceived, as being theirs to the end of time, what will not 
happen ? Suppose these possessors to be, all fathers ; 
to have an equal duration of life ; to have an equal num- 
ber of children, who shall be supposed to have an equal 
duration of life also; to have equal talents, strength, inge- 
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nuity, industry and economy ; still under til tliese circnm*' 
stances, property wonld soon become vastly andenor* 
mously unequal. And wby ? Because each of these pes* 
sessors ; if he have the power to tkeendqftme^ as Ihare 
supposed him U> have^ of disposing of that which is now 
his, could and would will it away unequally. He would 
entertain, such is every day the fact among us now, an- 
tipathies to, or less partiality for, one of his cildren, than he 
would for another. He would bestow his property accord- 
ingly. To him, whom he disliked, (wisely or unwiady, it 
is no matter) he would give nothing. He, therefore, 
would be the first of a race, and ultimately of ft very nu- 
merous race of poor men ; of unfortunate human beings ; 
without resources of property ; and, therefore, depend^it, 
even for their very existence, upon the pleasure, the ca* 
price, the tyranny, or the fdly of others, who, no better 
than themselves, had yet the better fortune to beihe favor- 
ites of some former possessor of property, now shmiberiiv 
in the dust. To him whom he liked less than another,. he 
would give UtiJe^ and he would be the father of another 
race, who would be more or less of tyrants, or more or less 
of slaves, and dependant beings, as the property their an- 
cestor should receive at the bands of his &ther should be 
of greater or smaller amount. To the most esteemed, he 
would give all, or nearly all ; and here, then, would be the 
source from which inequality would fipriog, and continue 
to grow, never to be repressed, as long as present circum* 
stances continued. This possessor would be in the situa* 
tion such as now we behold the rich to be. If it pleases 
any one to say so, lei it be emdj that with his greater 
talents, strength, ingenuity and economy, he goes forward 
in the career of life, to add to his alrei^y great possessions ; 
yet it is not on these alone,- thai he depends for making 
acquisitions thereto. No ; it is.on the still better, the still 
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more productive resource which he finds he la in poaaession 
of, in the destitution, in the absolute want of every thing, 
in which he finds a vast mass of men around him. It is on 
this de^tuHon ; it is on this want; it is on tkii ponerty, 
that he brings bii^ personal qualities, and his beredttarj 
possessions to bear, with a most appalling energy. And 
vMhaui such destitution ; vnihout such vast bodies of men 
around him who are obliged to make a treaty with him, as it 
were far thmr lives ; what would he do with his greater 
talents, strength, industry, ingenuity and economy, about 
which he and others,* talk so much, and talk so much m 
vain ? Would they avail him, to obtain those vast aug- 
mentations to his estate, which it is now so easy to ac- 
complish? Most certainly not How alarmingly hostile 
then, to human happiness, in the case before us, does not 
the power of wills appear to be ? And yet worse than this 
happens everyday; inasmuch as legators often dispossess 
their families entirely, and give to those who already have 
Other t^tators to give them more. 

It would no doubt, abate, in some measure, the evils 
growing out of the existence of the power of making wills, 
if they were required to be made so as to divide all property 
of the father, among his children, equally. Biit, as all 
families do not have the same number of children, and 
some none at all ; and if they even were to have the same 
number, still they do not live to come to the age of matu- 
rity ; so if, in the new disposition of things, the property of 
the fathers went to the children, even on the principles of 
equa}ity, still a most enormous disproportion would soon en- 
sue. One father, may have, it may be said, a fortune equal 
to another, and indeed, in this respect, in^the division of the 



♦See Raymond's Political Economy, Vol, ii. pp, 12 and 
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^tate which I propose to make j all fiunilies would he e- 
qaal ; yet, one will have twelve children ; another, ten ; 
another, eight; another, . sii ; four; two; and one/and 
some even none at all. Where, under circumstances like 
these, should we find our system of equality, in a short 
time, if we were to allow the power of wills to come in at 
all, even though it required all the property of the testator, 
to be apportioned equally among his children ? The fa* 
tber of one child would give him all his properly ; and the 
father of ten or twelve children would give them all his. 
But the child of the fornper father, would thereby possess, 
ten or twelve times as much as any one of the childreii 
of the latter father. Would this be right ? Would this be 
consistent with the purpose all should have in view, of 
maintaining that equality, which the rights of every man 
require ? But the inequality, thus supposed to be genera- 
ted, does not stop here. It may be, that the son who re- 
. ceives ten or twelve times as much as others of his fellow- 
beings of the same age, may also, have one son only ; and 
when the father dies, he would be required to leave his 
property to him, with all the acquisitions he had made to it, 
and that too, under extremely favorable circumstances for 
making those acquisitions. But, on the other hand, these 
ten or twelve children of one and the same father, might" 
also, be the fathers of ten or twelve children more each ; 
and this second generation of children ; 100 or 144, as the 
case may be ; would have only so much property, if even 
tJiat remained^ as is now in possession of a single individ- 
ual of another parentage. And every generation would 
see the evil increasing in aggravation and enormity. Nor 
to the mischievous operation thus placed in review before 
us ; is any thing attributed to the effect which would be 
produced, by the wiHof him, who haa.no children to whom 
to leave his property. If, as such thmgs have happened, 
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lie should give to those who akeady have more than they 
ought to have, the ^vil would begreatly heightened ; and 
this is an event, judging from the past history of mankind, 
which b more likely to happen, than the contrary and 
moie desiraUe and reasonable disposition. 

But, we must in justice to our subject, take back ano- 
ther suppomtion. JM fathers caimci haoe the same term 
ifexUtenu. They cannot be supposed, then, to have the 
same opportunities of acquking property, for their chil'^ 
dren, admitting for a moment, what is very absurd indeed, 
that these children are to look to their parents, as such, for 
their future means of existence, or comfort, or happiness. 
Here, then, is another fruitful source of inequality of pro- 
perty, to be added to the foregoing. There needs evidently, 
some other principle than this, on which to found the ope- 
ration of transferring property from one generation to ano* 
ther. 

Once more I am to say, that the ground I have taken by 
supposition, is not borne put by facts. All men, in any 
one age, <;annot be supposed to have the same talents^ 
strength, industry, ingenuity, or economy ; and, for this 
reason alone, it would not he possible, for every father to 
be able to leave an equal amount of property to his chil- 
dren, allowing every other circumstance to be as equal as 
I have made it by my suppositions. Is it to be said then, 
that the child's right to property, is to depend on the per- 
sonal quality or qualities of the father ? I am aware ; I 
know too well,. indeed; that every argument that the 
imagination of maji can conjure up, has been, and will be 
resorted to, to defend the miserable system at present pre- 
vailingf in the transmission of property from one genera- 
tion to another. And I regret extremely, to observe the 
talents of a writer, so respectable as Mr. Raymond, sq 
perverted, as to be employed in supporting a principle. 
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which W0uld go to no )qss a length t^an that^ pf declaring 
that the imijipfftal Ne\iiftop aboi^d ];ievex^atyje had^by a^py 

(be ng^t, even to t(ie majt^f^ of so muc)i p;iper, ^a would 
bi^ve l^een necessary to commwo&te to ,^i^e ^vj^rld hjs 
FrincipM^, if hW father bad hj^peped to have been an idiot, 
and in consequence of sui^ idioi^y, bad ^ been incapable of 

. obtaining property for him. I aqd not to be repulsed from 
the truth of this declaratipn, byany other declaration; 

^ siMcb Ba^ that Newton could Jiave negptiated for the paper 
for him9elf. For Newton either did, or did npt o^p, in 
his own person, ^s derived fipm his suppo9ed father, 
eoough of someihioig jB^berewi^h to purchase. If be did 
not so own it, and the fapt so happened, because of his fa- 
ther's sqpppfted idiocy ; then I repeat, that he has nothing 
wherewiith to purchase ; for, altiio|ugh be might offer his 
personal services; those wl^o iHoasess the world, and, of 
course, the opatjen^ of which paper is made, could sfay 
to him; ^^wf^^Bui them not; we will not negotiate ; y^p 
'' cannot fai^ve the, material ; yie have monopolized it our- 
<' selves ; and the government we have placed over us^ hqs 
« 80 ordered it, that nothing shall be taken from us, but by 
*^ our consent ; and tUis we do not think fit to give ; you 
** mu9t, tberefiMre, remain without the paper you so muc;h 



Sueh .without nun4»er, are the absurdities, which great 
men as w^ as otiierp ipust encounter, when they leave 
out of view. Of have niever found, the true sources of our 
rights. 

3ut IkfBre is yet another exception to our li^t of .s.9ppo* 
sitions. . AlM^pttgh to day, property, should be made equ^l 
amoiv u^ |dl who are of the age of maturity ; and, al-^ 
Ihongb an additional supposilipn w^e made, that no more 
persons were to come among us ; and, that we were to 

22 ^ . . ' 
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continue forever in the possession of what is now assigned 
equally, as we think, to each of us ; still, we idiould soon 
discover sources of inequality springing up among us. In 
what would these consist ? To-day when division is made, 
a mine of the precious or other metals, which, ever to this 
time, has been productive and profitable, is given to some 
one or more, as his or their equal portion. In a month 
or so afterwards, it fails to be productive of as much pro- 
fit as heretofore ; and, finally ceases to be of any value at 
all. On the other hand ; on the property of another; 
where, at the time, when division was made, there was not 
known, or suspected to be any such mine, in a month or 
so afterwards, it may be', discovery of it is made. Here 
then are two sources of inequality ; the one acting to dd^ 
press, the other to exalt the condition oi the respective 
proprietors. And, it is easy to imagine a multitude of 
sources^ of a similar character in kind and degree. To be 
prepared to meet all these, to-be-expected occurrences is 
apart of the duty of those, who shall be prevailed upon to 
attempt to give to man in society, the rights which belong 
to him, in a state of nature, or in lieu thereof, his un- 
doubted equivalent. 

Amidst all these sources of inequality, it may appear, 
that we might, without subjecting^ ourselves to any unwor- 
thy imputations, set ourselves down in de^air ; and con- 
clude that nothing was to be done. For, of what use would 
it be, to provide for an equal division of property, if it 
could not be perpetuated, from age to age, from genera- 
tion to generation, without breaking in upon the operations 
of the living ? To make a general division now ; and 
iheti to be obliged to make another in a month, or a twdve- 
raonth, or even in a life-time ; in order to prei^ne the 
same equality of rights, in our social as in our natural ex- 
istence, is an evil of no ordinary ipagnitudc. ^But, 
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happily it is not necessary. The reader will have seen^ 
long before he has proceeded to this eii;tent, in the peru* 
sal of this work, the meana by which it is to be accom- 
plished. It has been necessary however, for me to pursue 
the discussion of this subject, in the way in which I have 
done it ; not so much to recommend the utility of the me- 
thods to be pursued in giving to man his rights in question, 
as to remove the train of falsely founded, ideas with which 
he may be iiBpressed, and which owe their origin to his con- 
templations of society, and of man in society, such as he 
has. ever found them. 

It is necessary ; because it presents the only means of 
giving to every one now living, and who is of and over the 
age of maturity, his equal share of all the property of this 
State, of whatever kind it may be { that a General Divi- 
sion of the whole of it, should take place in the first in- 
stance. But, it will never be necessary again, to disturb 
the operations of the living ; by interrupting the plans of 
life, which each individual has marked out for himself. 
Nor would it h&ve been necessary now, if two hundred 
years ago, or at any period subsequent to that, and ante* 
rior to this, all men had been placed in possession of their 
rights. But, as they were not ; as they still continue to be 
held in the possession of others ; it is right ; it is proper ; 
it is requisite, in duty to those who have to this time, been 
despoiled of what is their own ; to wrest it from those who 
now detain it from them. It is time, now, that each 
should bc^in to live for his own happiness, and to draw on 
his own resources for its promotion. It is time, now, 
that he should begin to live for himself; and, not like a 
slave as he truly is, for the benefit of another ^ As every. 
man's share of the property of the State, is essential to his 
pursuit of such happiness; it is right for him, and, for all 
who like him, are in a similar situation, to rise, in the 
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Ttiajesty of their right, aod claiih at the bands of man, that 
which he holds by title from the Creator. Not, is it to be 
objected, that it would produce all the erils of a general 
bankruptcy. Tliere is no doubt, that all those vast pro- 
prietors, whom to pull down to the just level of their fel- 
low-citizens, is the prime object of this work, will feel it, 
ihdeed, to be very mucti lik^ bankruptcy to them ; but, i^ 
^ill be very far from deserving that character after all. 
For, they Will have assigned to them, if they wiH have it ao^ 
as much of the eiSects of the Bankruptcy as any of their 
fellow -citizens. And, are they to set up a hue-and-cry, 
that, having always had more, they cannot conltime to have 
it stilt ? Besides, I am willing to suj^ose them for a mo- 
ment,' for dr^u'ment's sake, to be utterly reduced ; reduced 
to th^ possession of notbing ; is it by any means, in un- 
common occurrence ? Every day, do we not see iikstances 
of great weidth lost to tbe possessor itt toio, and himself 
and' family reduced to extreme neec^ ? Ahd yet, this er« 
cites very fittle commiseration any where ; not so much, 
indeed*, as it shbuld. What propriety, then, would there 
be,nn any man's resisting his own reduction to Che com- 
mon level ? Ader that, if he cab ascend above his fellow- 
citizens, by virtue oT his superior enterprise, industry and 
other commendable qualities, he vt/ill be welcome to do so. 
But i an^ anticipating myself. I said it would not be 
necessary, ever again, affer the prbposled ^rst General Di- 
vilsion, to have another. The remedy agdinst the neces- 
sity for its occiurrence a sec^tid time, is natural and easy. 
Let there be no wills. It had tiieAij been shown ; that 
they do not exist, of right ; that they orig^ifatieiJ in wrong 
and usui'pation ; and that ihey cbntraveno the rights* of the 
Bucceeding generation. When te^ appear on the stage of 
existence, we are ourselves, th^ posterity of those who 
have gone before us. In our turn we shall be the anccs. 
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tors of those who are to come after us. . In the first in'- 
stance, it is to imr iotecest, that gmr ancestors should have 
been just io u^. It is but justice in us, that we practice 
the same rule of right to those who shall succeed us. Let 
then, each generation manage its own affiiirs, without 
being interfered with by those who have gone before it ; 
and without int^fering, itself, with those, who are to come 
after it. This is genuine justice ; this is true policy. 
Let this be resolved on, and all is easy to accomplish. 

Wills, then, are destroyed, they exist no more to curse 
the earth with calamities. Let the dead rest in peace ^ 
and be suffered no longer to disturb the living. Let a dai- 
ly register be kept of them, as they depart from among us. 
Ecerydojft if yon please, let the property of those, through^ 
out the State, who shall dk on thai day^ be assigned to 
those, also throughout the State, who shall on the same 
day^ arrive at the age of maturity ; let it be divided equally 
among them all, male and female, and given to them as 
their patrimony forever. 

Thus will it be easy to cause a perpetual and imper^ 
ceptible transmissiim of the property of the State into the 
ban^y (and equally too) of the succeeding generation. 
Every person will take that course of life that suits him 
best ; pursue it undisturbed, till he shall choose to change 
it f<Mr himself, or till he shall have lived out the term of his 
existence. When he dies, he knows not who his succes- 
sor or successors are to be ; but this is of little consequence 
to him. If he shall think it accords better with the dictates 
of nature and reason^ or mther, that he should feel moreso*- 
licitous iorthe welfare of hisotcti chikhen, than for those of 
others; although the Creator has made all equal ; it will 
be sufficient for him, that his children are provided for, by 
the State^ from the efiects of deceased persons, forty yeors^ 
it may be, before the expiration of his own existence ; that 
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they have their patHiiibibijr in the morning of their lives, 
without dfstrefijlng or disttirbiiig him for a doUar of it ; and 
pursue their cour^ rejoicing ; that, even his ^rand-chil- 
dkeAj will or may have similar provisibh made ft>r thmn, 
also, in the same way, b^ore his race is run. How 
miich mote coiisoling tb him must sbdl a ^stem i|^ear ; 
than that which calll updn him, either to see tn^o or tiiree 
generations toaiHhgfor hU deaih, in 6tdet that they may 
have wherewith to provide for their welfare; or to see 
himself compelled to give up, cluring his own life-time, for 
the satitfacH&n of tbehr wants, what he may fed to be es- 
sentia] to his 6wn. How much nk>re agreeable to his fed- 
ings, than the present wretched itystem, whereby, he may 
be stripped, through calamity, or viltany, of all that he has, 
and thus have it ih^his power to ^ve to his^hildren la- 
thing ) Whereas, under ^he system which it is my bwpffi' 
ness to propose, nothing of this sort can hafipen ; and 
consequently, his and all diildren, on coming to the age of 
maturity, will have provision made for ^em, of which no- 
thing can deprive them. 

It is probable, that thesie ent^htened and humane con- 
s!der^6i|0ns n^ay fkil to have their Ml Weight on the minds 
6f some rich proprietors ; but, with how much foropneiy 
may hot the go'verhnient a<^dress tbem ; " you are rich, it 
*< is true, to-day ; but, 3rou have no assurance that you will 
** be rich to-morrow : we order you, therefore, to submit 
** to the introduction of the system in question ; that the 
" future happiness of your children, may not be dependent 
*« on any contingency whktever, whiohmay befal jfcm. Your 
** ofepring have rights, Which we will cause you to re- 
" spect, and which we wiD not'sufier you, either, to vio- 
^' late yourselves, or to place in situations, in Which they 
" 'msfy be exposed to the danger of violation by others. 
** We will take 6a(re that they ^hall be 3W'e to have an eq[ual 
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<' and reasonable amount ^ p)rq)«rty,«t tbe<»>iiiin«Boe- 
*^ ment of the matare part of their lires, ratfaor tlmb to be 
*' made dependant on any one, possibly for a greater ^m, 
** at a more umuUable period of 4ife ; with a.prbbability, . 
'< that they may never receive it at alL'' Reasons like 
these, are such as a whole people have a nght to addre^is 
to those, who shall oppof e that hmnane and e<]piitaUe sys- 
tem» which seeks to provide for the happiness of all. And 
such, too', is the language^ which the chikken of the 
wealthy, if they undierstand thiir oiom true ihteiests, will 
wish to see addressed to their jNirents. 

Such, in substance, is the plan proposed to be made use 
of, to supersede all wills, by noeans 6£ which, property 
may daUff transmit itsdf to the approaching generation. 
tdteraUf^ however, to MS\ ift, would not agree with that 
strict and equsd justice, which is attainable, 1^ a trifling 
modifica^on. It appears^ from registers k^ of deaths in 
our different cities and elsewhere, that they do not happen 
so nearly uniform, one day with another, as might at 
first thought be imagined, i have not. no^ act hand 
any woris of the kind to refer to, cither than a printed 
<< Statement of deaths, with the diseases and ages, in the 
<< City, and Liberties of Philidelphia irom the first of Jan. 
<« 1828, to first of Jan, 1829 ;" from whkh it appears,^ 
that the deaths ofAdidt perBOiis 

' During the ^ring months, were 449 

"' Summer do. - - 492 

^ «« Autumnal do. - - 687 

" Winter do. - - 487 

The average being 604. 

So that, if welBuppose the births of children to be uni- 
formly e(pial in number, oAe day with another, throughout 
the year» the patrimonies would be as the numbers above ; 
that is, children bom in the Spring months, on arriving ai 
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the age of matiir^, would receive, say 449 ; those bcrn 
in the Sumnier months, would receive 492 ; those born in 
the Automntl months would receire ^7; and those born 
in the Winter months. 487 : the highest being in Autumn, 
and the lowest in Spring ; the former being more than 
30 p.cent abore the latter ; a difference quite too great to 
be admitted to have place, when we can so easily find the 
means to remedy 4t. And as to the particular months in 
those seasons, the foregoing statement adds, that .the 
greatest number of Aduks died in September, the smallest 
number in May. So that the difference would be,/or 
tho9e two monikst even yet wider* 

But, it does not happen, as supposed, that the hkih^ are 
equal, one day with another throughout the year. The 
variation is considerable. I have no means near me, of 
ascertaining numbws in this respect; but,.** Observations 
** made in several countries,^ concur in determining the 
*< months of December and January, to be those in whicli 
'* the greatest number of children are born."* This cir- 
cumstance, therefore, will have its iofluence, in rendering 
patrimonies still more unequal than is already shown. I 
apprehend that they might diflfer so much^ as that one 
should be double that of another. This would be an un- 
pardonable difference ; when, by simply directing €tll the 
estates of persons dying vritkin any one year^ to be dicided ' 
among all those who should arrive at age^ during the same 
year, {or dmingthe succeeding year would he the same in 
principle)^ the whole difficulty would be removed, and that 
with every practical advantage that could be desired; 
thus preserving all the beauty of principle, which is visible 
in the daily division above mentioned. Article 12, of the 
PLArfpage 141, is predicated on these facts« respecting* 
births and deaths. 

* Malte Brun's Geography, Book 22, p. 19.6. 

# 
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With respedt to any d^Ssrdnce in the actual value of the 
shares, arisitigf td each perscHi at the &st General Diviaon 
or in die patrtmohiea afterwards, alloded to alreadjrin some 
previons remarks, as being a source of creating inequality, 
after such difision had been made, or such patrimonies 
given ; it is to be observed, that under any plan of division 
that can be devised, it cannot foil to have sonu efi^t ; 
but it iff to be observed also, that the evil continually cor- 
rects itsisif during every generation ; for, he who should 
find a silver mine on his farm, after it was assigned to him, 
which was not known to be there before, could only en^y 
its advantages during his own life time ; when it would re- 
vert to the State ; and, be again offered for sale, under 
such known circumstances, as would ensure th^ production 
of its worth. Nor, could it be said that by selling it before 
death, this eould be evaded ; for, if it were so sold, by the^ 
owner, and sold for its actual worth ; in that ciEffie, this 
acttud worth, must necessarily be forth-comio^ to the 
State at the time of his death. If it were a cotiusive sale, 
ior less than its worth ; then it becomes a criminal 
transabtion in both parties ; and subjects both to puni^- 
meht under the 18th artiste, wherein it is prohibited to 
^ve property to another ; the propriety of which prohibi- 
tion, if not aJready evident, wiH be made so, as further ad- 
vances are made tx>ward9 the completion of this Work. 

But, anodier subject presents its^. We have said al- 
ready, that when children arrive at the age of maturity, 
they are to receive their patrimonies. An iqpprentice, 
having spent the requisite time of faitf mmority in qualiiy- 
ing himself, foir the ftiture supply of faia own wants, and the 
pursuit of his own* happiness; instoad of going into the 
work-shop of a man eroploymg perhtpa, a hundred work- 
men, as a journeyman ; and dur^endering a very great pro- 
portion of the vahie of his labor ; idtes his oifn share of 
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property, and goes in as proprietor, a joint proprietor with 
them, receiving out of the joint avails of their op^ations of 
labor, trade &c. his equal and proper share, according 
to such rules and regulations as they may make among 
themselves. But, what is to be done for children befi>re 
they arrive at maturity ? 

Article 16. (See PLAN, p. 143), provides that •* all 
" native born citistens, from the period of their birth, to 
*' that of their maturity, shall receive from the State, a 
'< sum, paid in monthly or other more convenient in- 
** stalments, equal to their full and decent maintenance, 
^' and support, according to age and conditiofi ; and the 
** parent, or parents, if living, and not rendered unsuitable, 
** by incapacity or vicious habits, to bring up their chil- 
<^ dren, shall be the persons authorized to receive it. 
*^ Otherwise, guardians must be appointed to take care of 
'* such chddren ; and to receive their maintenance-allow* 
<< ance. They are to be educated also at the public expense.' ' 

Governments, as we have heretofore seen them organ- 
ized, having made Uttle or no provision for securing the 
rights of the coming generation, have, as it were, imposed 
it upon the tympaJthy of parents, to make provision, (the 
best they could), for their o£&pring *, and from this circum? 
stance, more than from any natural impulse, which they 
feel (M parenUf they have been induced to believe, that 
the duty of bringing up their own children, was peculiarly 
incumbent on them, rather than upon others, who stood in 
no relation of consanguinity. But,, why do we feel more 
particular attachments to acquaintances than we do to 
strangers? Not because there is natural reason for it, 
further than that by some, and almost always, by many 
associations, their presence or recollection, gives us plef^- 
sure. Why do we prefer a countryman to him who is of 
another nation ? Not, certainly, because he is a better 
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man ; or more worthy of Qur esteem or affection. So 
now, if I am induced to lend my friend, or to assist my 
countryman, rather than others ; is it to be said, ||iat I do 
it from a natural' impulse ; and, that if I ^do not do the 
same, for the man who is not my acquaintance, or my 
countryman, that still I act according to the dictates of 
nature ? J^et me be assured that this stranger, that this 
iforeigner, stand in the same need for the assistance which 
1 have extended, and would be as greatly benefitted by it ; 
then, if I am called upon to say, why I should not as rea- 
dily render it in one case as ih the other ; what can I say, 
but that there is no reason whatever, to make any distinc* 
tion ? If there be "any, why I <2o, rather than why I ought, 
it » this ; that 1 myself, may feel more pleasure from iex- 
tending the relief in question, to the acquaintance^ and 
countryman, than to the stranger^ in consequence of some 
association of ideas, agreeable to me, which do not accom- 
pany the same transaction as applied to the latter. 

But, it will still be contended, by those who have not 
considered the subject, as much as it ought to be, that pa- 
rents are the natural guardians and protectors of their 
children ; and, that the duty of providing for their wants, 
d^olves solely on them aspar&ntSt in contradistinction, to 
their duty a$ etkens. But, how is this ^lade to appear ? 
If such be the &ct ; if it be true, that a child ought to look 
to its parents for support, and to no one dse ; then, ought 
not nature to suffer a parent to che ; at least, until all his 
children are raised to the age of maturity. And further, 
he ought not to fall sick ; for, in tiiis case, the child may 
fail of that support, which is necessary to the preservation 
of its existence. Again, the parent oughf not to be vi- 
sited by calamity of any other description ; nor l)e cir- 
cumvented by the designing, and robbed of any, or all that 
he has. In any of these contingencies happening, what 
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would beoome of ^e resource of the cliild ? Shall that 
be eaUed a natural resource, which is thus inevitably at 
the nemy of so many uncontrellaUe agents ; and, more 
espeoiany, sliall we say so, when we can point to one, 
which caimetiail in any event whatever ? 

But, we may go farther. How is it to he said, that a 
parrat is the natural resource of the child ? If that pai^nt 
bedisquaUQed hy vices znd bad per80n€d htAks^ is he the 
natural guardian of such dnld ? If it be so, then has not 
nature done its duty ; and art must supply its place. 

But the true theory to be laid down in this matter, is this : 
The child, and every child, as soon as it is bom, is co-pro* 
. prletor with aU citizens, in the property of the State. It is 
not, it is true, at this period of its existence, capable of 
entering into ^Kissession of its ri^ts of property ; but it 
nevertheless has them. They belong to it, and are npt to 
be taken away from it, without the perpetration of the 
grossest act <^ tyranny. Why, then, should those who 
have no children, contribute, thdr equal share to the rais- 
ing of the new generation, with those who have ? Because 
' they have the property of these children in posse8SQon,.and 
enjoy the use of it Th^t is one reason, and it is the same, 
in effect, as that which obtains, now, where a father dies, 
leaving minor heirs. These latter have a right to support 
from the estate ; and, to their equal proportion afterwards, 
. if an unreasonable father, through the exercise of the 
power of the will, have not ordered otherwise. But, there 
are other reas<^nls. T^osd who have arrived at matoritj, 
' have not done so,, without beiqg in debt to a. generation 
which has ffpne before them. This debt they must dis- 
^ charge, by rendering payment to the generation which 
comes after them. If I, as aif individual, have no children 
myself; I have, nevertheless, received in in^cy, Uiat aid 
^nd assistance^ which has conducted me to manhood. I 
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mustf therefore, make return to those, to whpm onlj it ^ 
ID my power. Besicjes, if a new |feneration werei not to 
come up ; what would become of me ip my second inf^n-* 
cy ; in my old age ? There would be non^ to )end nxL 
help. There would be none to comfort my last illness^ 
or to close my eyes in death. 1 am to be henefiited^ tliere- 
fore, inthe existence of the new race, which is coming 
forward. I ought, then, to contribute to their subsistence^ 
and support ; none the less, because I may not be the pa^ 
rent of any of these ; but, my fuU and equal propqrtian^ 
because they will bestow on me benefactions, as great ^ 
on any one else. Taxes, therefore, will be necess2^*y to ~ 
create a State fund, out of which, the maintenance an4 
education of the ascending generation is to be afforded^ 
and I, and every other man, will be properly called ppon 
to pay in proportion ; not to the number of my^childr^i 
but to the amount of my property. 

Nor, are these all the advantages, which aU enjoy at the 
hands of the rising generation. The greater our numben| 
are, the stronger we are for the public defence. Ti^ 
faster we increase, the sooner are great and bene/icial 
public works undertaken and executed. If populatiop^ 
had been greatly more retarded than it has been, in this 
State, we might not have had the Great Erie^Canal, for 
one hundred years to come. In almost every way, that 
the mind of man can conceive, is an increase ofpopulatioA, 
beneficial, and beneficial to all ; and more especially 'will 
It be so, wherever, there shM he an equals or neavjly 
equal possession of property among the ciHzens, Ev^n 
my very letters cost me less, in the postage I pay on thena, 
when I am one of a million, than when I am one ofjL 
thousand. There is reason, therefore, in these considera- 
tions, why all should contribute to supppft the appfoach^ 
ing generation. 
* - ' 23 
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Ttkus far is it evidept, that the duty of raising the ne^f 
^IHleratioo, devolves upon ail equally; and for the plain- 
mi of all reasohs ; that all are to partake equally of the be- 
IMCts they will confer upon us, as they arrive at inaturiQr. 
JftwoxAA be obviously unjust, therefore, to impose this duty 
ll^on parents only ; for, this would be no less than to cre- 
ate anew source of inequality of property among the citi- 
sens ; inasmuch, as by requiring more from some than 
9om others, in the rearing the new race, we should mani- 
%rt]y, levy greater contributions on this man, than on that \ 
jtkough all equally would enjoy the benefits of the objects 
tl which the contributions were appropriated. This, 
#ererore^ is an additional consideration, in support of 
Bringing up children, ^t tbe public expense ; though, in 
Ite care, in almost all instances, however, of their parents. 
At stated penods ; perhaps, at the periods of payment, 
aX these children must be presented to tbe proper Autho- 
fity, to verify the fact of their continued existence, and re- 
adence among us. Or any other means may be taken 
ttiat shall seem more judicious. Register will be kept of 
Ike date, and place of their birth^ parentage, &;p. (and death, 
•bo, whenever it shall happen, interment being made at 
tte public expense) ; so that all who shall arrive at the 
ige of maturity, may know where to look for the proof of 
tiieir age and of the place of nativity ; and so that the go- 
temn|ent also, may have knowledge of those, who, and 
f|e time when, they are entitled to receive patrimonies. 

Under the best form of government, which the faculties 
•f man, at any time, and under any circumstances may be 
atle to create, there, is hkely tp be more or less of calamity 
Ailing upon individuals, which it will not be able to foresee 
•r prevent. As each and every citizen, is therefore, le- 
yially exposed to those casualties, contingencies and accF 
V MUnts, by whifili he may be reduced to Y^ecessitoos cif- 
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cufTistances, requiring assistance from those^of the CMI 
manity, who may happen to have the good fortune to^lie 
exempt from them , it is altogether reasonable and proper^ 
that these last should afford the assistance in questiqo. 
They are the proper authority to judge of the existence 9 
the necessity that calls upon them for help, and the prf - 
per body to give it. Under equal liability to meet wilb 
misfortunes as we all are ; it is manifestly proper that ife 
should all stand ready, through the organ of our goveiji-' 
ment, to assist the unfortunate ; and nothing can be &x- 
ther from the spirit of equal and exact justice, than to cj#[ 
upon, or allow the children, for example, to support un- 
fortunate parents ; or parents, on the other hand, to (^ 
burthened, or burthen themselves, with the support of ^^ 
fortunate children. More generous and just than this, the 
government, in fact, should say to the parent, ** lim 
*^ we who will, and whose duty it is, to provide tor your 
<* children ; we wilt not leave the burthen on you.*' And 
to the children it should say ; <<* The misfortunes of yoiir 
** parents, must not fall as a calamity on you ; it is, for.M 
*^ to alleviate them, since we are altogether more able tbao 
** you are to do so, and since, also, it is our duty. Wo - 
'^< cannot, therefore, suffer 50U to assist your parents, t^t 
^< i^s members of the community. You will, therefore, jib-< 
«< stain from gifb in any and everj form whatever ; nol 
** only, because it belongs exclusively to the cohmunily 
<< to assist the unfortunate ; but, because, if gills by pti- 
«< vate citizens, were not forbidden, it would open a door« 
<* through whi«h posterity might be defrauded out of their 
<* rights of property ; since, whateveir is given by an ioft- 
<< vidual lo another, is, or may be, so much robbed of the 
^< next generation ; inasmuch, as he who gives, will have 
^* so nkuch the less to leave behind him, when he dies, as 
" fie may have given to another.'^ These observatipn* 
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explain ami enforce, the neces&iity and propriety of Ar- 
ficlel8, p. 143. 

' It noray not be amiss to add, that in a community., which 
shall have been based upon the equal principles of this, or 
.any similar work ; men will respect the claims of misfor- 
tune, with a feeling of humanity which belongs to our na- 
ture as truly benevolent beings ; but, witli shame be it said^ 
contrary to what happens in human society as now con- 
stituted. Support, therefore, to the victims of misfortune, 
will be rendered, m the new order of things, upon princi- 
ples, and with feelings, and with a liberality, which will 
leave no one any occasion t^ regret, that such support 
ia rendered by the public, rather than by a private hand. 
Neither parents, children, or others, will be able to say 
that they could, if permitted, have done better for those 
who require help ; and, they will therefore feel no corir 
straint, that they can no longer make gifts, since there will 
. be no longer any occasion for their use. . 

Article 20. (See PLAN, p. 144,) is as foUows :— 
*' Property being thus continually, and equally divided 
'• forever, and the receivers of such property, embarking 
^* in all the various pursuits and occupations of life ; these 
<* occupations must be guarantied against injury from fo- 
'* reign competition ; or otherwise, indemnity should be 
** made by the State." 

It i34)ossible the reader may ask, what application a pro- 
vision of this kind, can possibly have, in a system which 
professes to be made to suit the necessities of a single 
State ; since any such State, qf itself, \^ the connection 
it has with Uie Union,'' can have no power to give it a prac- 
tical existence ? 

The answer is easy. The principles contained in this 
Work, are either well foimded, or they are not ; they a^e 
weU suited to our condition, as human beiqgs, desirous to 
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tnake the most of our means of happiness, or they are not • 
they are either exhibited in a plain and comprehei^ible man. 
ner^sothat the people, with proper allowance of time and 
circumstance, can easily understand them, or they are noi^ 
If, then, they are compatible with man's nature, and his 
lights ; and if they are comprehensible by the people ; 
such people will feel them to be essential i^ their own hap- 
piness ; and will not fail to order them to be put into execu- 
tion ; and no power will be found able to preyent it. 

But, if the people of this State, shall thus be enabled to 
investigate, and understi^nd this system ; and, ^fter under- 
standing it, shall be prevailed upon by the causes mention* 
ed to adopt it ; so, also, will the adjacent States ; an4^ 
more especially those, whose population, in the freedom of 
{heir character, closely resembles that of our own. To 
all the free States particularly, will the principles of this 
Work extend, if they shal) be found to be of any value to 
this. The exten&ion of instruction, is now so general 
throughout the Union, that, if it be acceptable here^it i« 
fikely to be acceptable elsewhere ; and particularly so« 
where the evil of slavery does not exist. And, even io 
the slave-holding States ; the rights of the poor white 
nan, in oppostlion to what are now considered as the 
fights of the rich white man, will not fail to be demanded 
and defended by the former, whenever this Work shall 
find its wny to their understandings^ They, as well as we» 
in our own State, will not fail to make inquiry, why it ja^ ■ 
that one white man is better than another ; why he should 
possess more houses, or lands, or negroes, than another | 
virhy wills are not as unjust there, as in otiier places? 
And, jif no satisfactory answer can be given to the pooi 
white man of the South, by his rich brother ; what is to 
hinder him and his associates from doing as we can and 
may do here ; that is, making a General Difision of s^ 
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property of tbe State wherein he lives, and taking the ne- 
eessary measures to transmit it equally to posterity ? 

I go even further. I even believe that if it were possi- 
ble, in any short time, for the poor white man of the South 
to renounce his prejudices against the slaves and to admit 
that it is no more consistent with right y that the slaves 
^ould be subservient to him, than it is for the poor 
white man, to be subservient to the rich one ; that even 
the slaves, themselves, might at once be admitted to an 
equal participation with tl^^selves. Those who have 
been at the South, know, that among the slaves, there are 
many, who would not willingly take their fi-eedom, if it 
were given to them ; and, for this reason ; inasmuch, as 
they would have no property ; they, therefore, think they 
could not support themselves. Such is the habit, which 
slavery has impressed upon their fbelings, that they think 
they would fail of subsistence, if they had not a master! 
But, if, with freedom, they were presented with lands, and 
other property also ; wherewith to obtain subsistence ; 
the case would be very different ; and, nothing could in- 
tervene to create dissension or disturbance ; if the whites 
could prevail on their otm feelings not to envy and oppose, 
this easy and natural method of extinguishing slavery, and 
its ten thousand attendant evils. To say that the whites 
are not capable of labor, would be no less than to say^ 
that nature had made a mistake in creating them ; by giv- 
ing them wants in abundance, without the means of sup- 
plying them ; and, would be just as true, as it would be, 
for our rich white man of the North, to say that he^ too, 
could not labor ; and, therefore, must have white men to 
labor for him, in every respect as good as himself! 

Under present circumstances, however, I think, that 
such an event is impossible. But, I imagine, that it is 
vtiy far from being impo8sible,^^that the poor white man of 
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the Soutb, inay demand big rights of his rich brother. 
The day of inquiry into rights, is yet in its morning ; and, 
men hanng once awakened to search them out will not cease 
their labors tdl they have found them. They will not lay 
down to slumber on their pillows, till they possess them 
in full and secure enjoyment. Let the rich^ therefore, 
prepare for an event, of which they can no more defeat 
or retard the approach, than the Kings and Emperors 
of the last hundred years, have been able, to refuse to the 
people of many nations, what they have heretofore denied 
to them with absolute sway. 

It is evident, therefore, that, at least, the free States of 
this Union, may with one accord, and, as it were, simul- 
taneously, adopt the system now under consideration. 
Under such a supposition, then, it is a very proper subject 
of inquiry ; to ascertain how far the importation of foreign 
commodities, will interfere with the rights and happiness 
of each individual among us. 

To free it of all difficulty, I shall suppose that the System 
herein recommended, is adopted, at leasts by a great ma- 
jority of the States. These States become then, in this 
respect, one great community, so far as foreign trade is 
concerned, erected on it. 1 shall suppose, too, that the 
constitutional question is at rest. For, if the Constitution 
be admitted, now, to dimy ihe power to impose prohibition, 
or prohibitory restrictions on importations, of any and every 
kind ; yet, as majorities can do any thing, (and the free 
States are a miyority), they can amend it, so as to confer 
the power in question. And, this power so to amend the 
Constitution, the majority possess, and have the right 
to exercise it, even with reference to the existing order of 
things. Certaiidy then, their power to make such amend* 
ments, under a change of sentiqent| in each of the States 
formmg the majority, as it regards the internal disposition 
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of their own affiurs, cannot^ in any respect^ be ques- 
tioned. 

Wbat DOW, do we suppose this gres^t community to be 
about to do ? To make a General Division, of dieir entire 
effiscts, real and personal, equally among all their citiEens. 
And for what purpose 1 In the first place, that each may 
have, in the midst of society, all and equal the rights, in 
substance, which he would have in a state of nature. And 
this, it is necessary to do itotr, by a full and General Divi- 
sion, because governments, when they did begin, did not 
begin on right principles ; they began, and continued, in 
such n. manner, that as the result of these wrong principles, 
more than nine-tenths of the human race have been robbed 
of their right of property, and as a consequence are slaves 
and panders to the other tenth. Therefore, is if necessary 
to remodel every thing, and begin on principles that are 
true and equal in themselves ; and to organize public af- 
fairs, in such a manner as to preserve this equality unim- 
paired to the latest period of man's existence. And for 
what ofA^r purpose is this general division to be made? 
That there may t>e, among all these citizens, a judicious and 
equal distribution of the pursuits cf industry. Thus more 
labor is accomplished by one man*8 doing one thing ; ano- 
ther, another ; and so on, through the whole circle of occu- 
pations, than could he done, if each one must do some- 
thing of every thing ;' that is, as much as his wants require, 
even supposing them to be very few, limited and unrefined. 
How much more is accomplished in this distribution of oc- 
cupations, than could be, under a contrary system, no man 
can tell. It no doubt exceeds in numerous instances, seve- 
ral hundred thousand times ; and in others, the ratio as- 
cends to infinity. It is of the utmost importance, then, to 
^avoid every discouragement to the full operation of a sys- 
tem, which produces such wonderful efieQts« 
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But what discouragement should I not feel, if, on receiv- 
ing ray portion of the common property-— suppose it to 
come in the shape of money, I should have assigned to me 
the duty of making thimbles^ for my fellow citizens ; my por« 
tioo affording me the capital to do so, and, on my getting 
them ready for use, I should be told, that thimbles are al- 
ready brought in from some other country, and at a cheaper 
rate ? Would my fellow citizens be justified in buying those 
cheaper thimbles ? Had I expected, that on laying out my 
patrimony, I who never wanted a thimble in my whole life, 
should not have been able to have sold these thimbles, 
would I have made them ? Would I have suQk my patri- 
mony in them, and leA myself in utter destitution ? It is 
understood, of course, that the return I demand for them is . 
no more than equal to the time employed upon them . It is 
further to be understood, that thii^ labor is no more than 
would have been expended, if any other of my fellow citi- 
zens had made the same thimbles, instead of myself. What 
justice, then, is there, in their refusing to purchase mine, 
and in supplying themselves from the foreigner ? I carenot 
yrhat are the foreigner's offers as to price. I do not care, 
if he have any price ; he may even, if any oncyileases, be 
disposed to give them to my fellow citizens. They shall 
not receive them ! If they do, they break the civil compact ; 
the bonds of^society are snapped asunder ; and I, and oth- 
ers like me, have a right to dispossess them of their property; 
and re-enter into the enjoyment of our original right of 
soil ; or to parcel it off into new allotments. For society 
is as much a compact to consume the productions of each 
other's industry, in total exclusion of those of the foreigner, 
as it is for the common defence against the attacks of the 
common enemy. The moment a cotton-planter, for exan^* 
pW,. lefusea to coopume the productions of the spindles, 
the looms, or the anvils of his Qountiymea; and buys ibe 
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like articles of foreign manufacture ; I cafe nd at what 
price; that moroent he bi^eaks the Social Contract; and 
society has a right to thrust him from his plantation, and . 
order him to go, and from his own experience learn how 
useful it is, not to requite industry with its just return. Ilie 
truth is, that plantation is not hisy unless he wi)i cultivate 
cotton, in excess, beyond his own wants of the arUcle, on 
the one hand ; that he may have a superfluity to affi>rd to 
hb fellow citizens ; and on the other, unless he expends 
the avails of that superfluity^ or so much thereof as he re- 
quires, in such articles of the arts and industry of his fellow 
citizens, as he may need. He may not buy those articles 
of the foreigner at all. And the reason for this is, that this 
same cotton-planter, in consequence of my undertaking to 
make thimbkM, for instance, has. my share (by original 
right) of the common soil, in his possession ; while J, who 
do not want it, give it up to him, and expend my time and 
capital in doing that for him and others, which they need, 
but which I do not. If I am not to have return for my 
capital and labor, my patrimony is gone, my labor lost, and 
myself a dependent upon h^m and others, by their breach 
of faith with me, induced by the appearance of the goods of 
this foreigner among us. 

And such is the argument which will apply to the whole 
circle of occupations. Each for hitnself may make the ap- 
plication. No man is, of right, to consider himself the ex- 
clusive owner of an advantageous pursuit, of a location 
on, or title to soil, or oth^r property ; unless he fulfils these 
conditions. Nature never yet made a form, or a planta- 
tion, and engraved the owner^s name upon it. It is gov- 
ernment, it is institution, ii is men, in pne word, who have 
said, who shall be the owner ; and when they shall be ready, 
or prompted to it, from any motive, they tM UNSAY it. 
They can speak to this farmer, to this planter, as they can to 
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any othfer man : << Sir, ifyou think you can compete with fo- 
[* reigners, pn equal terms, and make a living for yourself, 
** fcu shall do it. It is pou who shall manufactuj^e — and we 
'" wiH be farmers and planters. No longer shall pcu have 
** this portion of the domain of nature, on which to practice 
<^ oppression upon your fellow citizens. We are men of 
^* toil ; and we demand that you, and every other man, 
'* shall be willing to afford to us as great a return for that 
<^ toil, in whatever it may connate as you and others would 
* * require, if it were yourselves who had performed it. This 
*' we will have, or we will raze society to its foundation, 
'< and tumble you among the ruins." And such is the 
language which is applicable to all sections of our country 
— and to all classes of our people, and to all the pursuits 
that engage them. 

But may not the public power, it is asked, admit, ai a% 
of foreign productions, rud^ or manufactured ? It has the 
right to judge ; is my answer. It will have no objection, . 
in general, where the importing ^tat^ does not produce the 
article or^ts substitute. If it does produce it, then it may 
allow it, if it shall seem good to do so ; but only on one 
condition ; and this condition is,, that full indemnity he 
given to every man in the community ^ who svffers by such 
importation. If it ruin the business of any man engaged 
in the production or fabrication of what is similar, so much 
must be given him, as will not only replace the expendi- 
ture he has already made, but as much more also as will 
enable him to commence in some new pursuit^ and get it into 
tb^same prosperous condition, as is the one which foreign 
trade is now destroying. And so has every other citizen a 
similar claim, who is situated in a similar manner. If gov- 
ernments took this rule for their guide, they would not only 
do justice to the parties affected by their legislation ; Aut 
"they would take 'care, oftener than they now do, how they 
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ruined, in their ignorance, corruption, sport or caprice, the 
labors of whole classes of the community. 

I enter not now into any discussion as to the details of the 
l>ohcy, which the Public Power ought to observe, in relation 
to importation fVom other countries. I have desired only to 
show, that when a man surrenders up his original right of soil, 
and leaves others in possession of it ; and goes and em- 
ploys his industry, and the artificial substitute which be has 
takbn in lieu of euch original right, (whenever such sub- 
stitute shall have been given at all,) and invests them in 
the arts, that the community has a made a contract with 
him to consume the productions which he thus prepares 
for their use. If it be so, and I think 4vi« so unquestiona- 
bly, such contract is to be literally fulfilled : and in case 
of failure, the community are indebted to him iu an amount 
equal to a full indemnity. 

Let, therefore, society be organized upon principles, as 
regards property, such as that every man . must live by his 
own industry, instead X)f rioting upon the lab^ of others ; 
and there will be no doubt, that he will be as wiping, who- 
ever he may be, as any one, that there be as ample room as 
possible for his industry to display itself in. Not to desire 
this, would be not to understand his own interest ; for, his 
own interest, under the circumstances I have supposed, 
would be, to have as few competitors as possible ; and in 
order to obtain this object, it would be necessary to shut 
out the foreigner's productions to the greatest possible ex- 
tent ; for, by so doing, a much, greater variety of occupa- 
tions would remain to the balance of the community ; who 
would, or might otherwise have to come and interfere with 
him, or he with them. Under the organization in question 
the people would soon tell their governors, in a voice not 
to be misunderstood or disregarded, what to shut out, and 
what to admit ; and this latter would very speedily be very 
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little iodeed^ If, heretofore, it has been^ and Btill contiiiues 
to be very gireat, it is because those who lice on the labors 
(f others among us ; who have no industry of their oum tp 
be dried up by importations ; whose resources are not anni» 
hilated by that very trade which, as they think, will give 
them more for their possessions, than thei^ countrymen 
can give ; have so far held the aseenduicy in the councils 
of the nation, as to be enabled to suffer immense importa- 
tions to be made to the manifest prejudice and injury of 
large classes of our citizens. Let these, however, be placed 
in situations where their oum labor must support them, and 
thetf wiU be as ready as other men who live by labor, to 
shut out the productions of the labor of other countries. 
Any discussion, therefore, in detail, as to what policy, or 
rule of policy, the governing authority ought to pursue, in 
relation to importations, it would be not only out of place 
here, but would be better left to be judged of by those who 
shall have occasion first to call it into action. 

But although we waste our time to speak of these 
details, (for they would vary as to different countries; 
and even in the same country, as to different times,) still it 
may not be amiss to offer a remark or two, by way of gene- 
ral principles, as to the theory of a highly restricted trade, 
in opposition to that which is called free ; a theory which 
all, or nearly all nations, will feel themselves compelled to 
adopt, whenever their people shall awake to an understand- 
ing of their rights of property^ as developed in this work. 

That an universal free-trade thoughout the nations of 
the world cannot exist, without incalculable injury to a ma- 
jority of nations, is evident fVom this : that, though all na- 
tions may have, or may be supposed to have, the same, or 
in other words, equal artificial facilities for the production 
of the commodities of commerce ; yet they cannot have - 
the same natural facilities. GHmate and diversified natural 
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prodactioiM ; and these todt in circumstances more or lesa 
adfantafooiuy have ordered otherwise. That nation^ 
thepelbre» which has the greatest aggregate of both these 
fteflitiesy wiU be the one, -which, going into the common 
markets of the world without any restriction, i£ the free- 
trade ^rstem is to prevail, will be able to undersell all other 
nations ; and, if her resoqrces be sufficiently extenmve, to 
break down their industry altogether ; if not so extensive, 
to inflict on it irreparable injury. For it is not to be con- 
troverted, that those w illsell, to the exclusion oltall others, 
who will give the most for the same money. And he who 
has the greatest natural and artificial advantages, is the 
one, of all others, who can give the ipost. Thus of two 
nations, alike in the number and skill of their people, alike 
in every circumstance save one ; that is, that tl^e wheat- 
fields, for example, of the one, with the same cultivation, 
yield double the produce of the wheat-fields of the other ; 
one will have advantages over the other, with which the 
latter cannot contend even ' in his own country. So, in 
some countries, three crops of wheat are raised in a year, 
with less expense than is obliged to be laid out, in other 
countries, to produce one. All other circumstances being 
t^e same, the latter, on firee-tiade principles, would never 
raise its own wheat ; much less export it to foreign coun* 
tries; and the field that shpuld produce it, will be left bar- 
ren ; and the men who should employ their industry upon 
it, will bury that industry in the grave of idleness for ever. 
But, it is not, usually, in a single particular only^ that 
nations are found to have advantages over others, in na- 
tural facilities and resources ; and the consequence is^that 
such fortunate nations, in a system of free-trade, must, and 
inevitably will, have the power of greatly injuring less for- 
tunate nations. The only protection against such a cala- 
mity, of which these latter can avail themselves, is, to 
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resort to exclusion ; leaving the principles of free-trade to 
operate onljr within their own limits ; and, witiin tkue, 
their operation should be unobstructed by the slightest 
hindrance. 

But, if the power of fortunate nations appears so formi- 
dable to the prosperity of others, who are less so, under 
the supposition that their artificial facilities are equal ; bow 
much more dangerous to the latter, may it not be, when 
nations which have the greatest natural, shall happen to 
have the greatest urtificial advantages also ? Against such 
competitors, there could be none but an unavailing and 
^suicidal attempt at competition. ' 

It is evident, therefore, that statesmen, who have con- 
tended for the application of the free-trade system to the 
commerce of the world, have not considered, that the phy- 
sical constitution, itself, of the globe we inhabit, forbids it, 
by a decree, which man has not the power to revoke ; 
since he cannot make all climates similar and equal :^ and 
and have not reflected, even if he could make them equal, 
that still we could not have free-trade. We should then 
only have free jporte, into which the vessels of all natimis 
tnigJU enter ; but which they would have no inducement 
to enter ; since, all climates being equal and similar, 1, for 
example, should buy sugar of ray next door neighbor, 
rather than to purchase It of a man who brings it from a 
distant country, and who, in consequence, must charge me 
more for it than my neighbor will demand. 

If there be those, who, living in an unfortunate climate, 
still wish to have the productions of climates more favored, 
and at prices consistent with tkeir advantages, they should 
know that there 19 only one way in which thehr wishes can 
be gratified, compatiUy with the welfare of the State in 
which they Uve ; and that id, to tmigraU to thefaoortd 
caunirp m ^ptesHcn. Any other method of gratifying their 
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desires, Wduld lead to the destruction of the happiness of 
those among whom they live, hy rendering it impossible to 
cuhiTate whatever advantages and resources they might hap- 
pen to possess. There is an old proverb which says, ** As 
you make your bed, so you must tie.'^ And we may say 
much in the spirit of it, that where a man lives, there is the 
country which must afford him, chiefly, the means of his 
subsistence ; and foreign nations must be allowed tocokne 
as little as posssible, with their productions into its market. 
Thus will the whole, or very nearly the whole fund of the 
industry of the country, be reserved for its own people ; and 
this fund, in a System of Social Institution, which aims to 
place all men in situations in which they will be compelled 
to live by their own labor, cannot be preserved with too 
much care, perseverance, and tenacity. 

As it regards the application, of ihese pr'mciples, with 
respect to the United States, which may be called a great 
importing nation ; it might be shewn, that by resorting to the 
system of a vigorous exclusion of the productions of the in- 
dustry of other nations, an addition would be made to Uie 
fund of our own industry, of probably fifty millions of dol- 
lars annually. Our imports are now about eighty millions. 
This is the Custom-House valuation, which is always be- 
low the truth. To this consideration, smuggling is to be add* 
ed ; so that if we put our imports at one hundred millionsr, 
It will probably be none too raucK. Now, there is no 
doubt, if we were to cease to purchase these 100 minions 
•worth of merchandize ; such is our commercial and politi- 
cal situation, that we should still be able to sell to the wortd 
at large, at least fifty millions of our produce ; thus making 
an addition to onr industry of the other fifty. And this, 
and more, would be required, when the unproductive 
classes among Us should be compelled to live on ihek own 
labor, instead of the labor of others. Indeed, there need 
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be little hesitation in saying,- even at things ard mw^ that 
there is, at this time, a suffieieney among us, of unemploy- 
ed industiy, so to speak, to perfono, thrice told, all ^ 
labor, that would be necessary to earn the fifty millions of 
dollars in question, if foreign trade did not take it out of 
our huids* 

To these r^ections piay be added another ; that the 
system of a severely restricted trade would bring along 
with H another advantage. This is, the impossibility there 
would be of the existence of speculation in the rise and fall 
of the prices of the commodities of commerce. A home 
/market, heldjexclusively by our own citizens, would be ub< 
fiuctuatingly steady, or very nearly so« War or peace 
would scarcely afiect it at all. In this point of view, it 
would be. of the utmost importance.; inasmuch as it would 
be evident that no mui could make his possessions greater 
than another's, otherwise than by greater industry, economy 
and skill. Opportunity for speculation being cut off, by 
having as little commercial connection with foreign na- 
tions as possible, it would have no field in which it could 
operate at home. For att, men, being nearly equal in 
point of property, no one would have the means, as now 
many have, of monopolizing whole markets, through the 
agency of gigantic credit or capital *f^ and in the new state 
of thinjts, nothing oould bedone in this way, but by means 
of conspiracy or combination ; and this the laws would 
puAish and prevent. j 

One or two remarks further, in relation to this branch of 
my subject, it may be well (a make. There are those 
who, contemplating tbe unhappy eSecU visited upon chil- 
dren employed in many of the theatres of national industry, 
in BM«y countries of Europe and dsewfaere, have felt and 
still fee) a strong rqpAigiMinee to this naitioiial indus^» imi • 
that account. But it should be remembered that» In Ito 
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propoted new modifieatioii of society, Ibe tender yearsr 
of cbildren wouM be devoted to instruction and educatbn ; 
and that none of them would be put to labor of any kind, 
till nature had given them age and strength sufficient for 
the accomplishment of what would then be required of 
them. It is to be considered also, that many of the pro- 
cews of the arts, which now call ibr die employinent of 
many children, will, under the new organization of things, 
(the event is happening even now,) be so improved and 
modified, as to supercede, sooner or later, all necessity for 
their help ; and thus enable human society to profit by 
these arts, more without the assistance of these children, 
than now they can with them. I trust, therefore, that 
those who have felt objections to take care of and encou- 
rage the labor, in whatever it consists, of our own people, 
in exclusion of that which is foreign, from humane and 
kind considerations to the welfare of children, will see that 
they will have no cause for such objection in the equal 
condition of things which it is the purpose of this work to 
recommend and maintain. 

The view I take of the probable extent and condition of 
our foreign and domestic commerce, under the contemplated 
new organization of human society, provided aU, or even a 
majority of the States of our Union, should adopt it, makes it 
proper to say a word in respect to our National Navy . It wiH 
be said, that if all men are to have equal property on coming 
to the age of maturity, and previous thereto, equal educa- 
Uon, that it will be impossible to find men to man it. Be 
it so. And let the navy go down for ever. If it be said 
that a strong naval power would then command all oceans ; 
I answer, that it may be so. So might the armies of Na- 
poleon, if they were upon them, subjugate the deserts of 
Arabia ; and what would it profit him ? If any nation de- 
sires it^ lei them 9 by their navies, conquer tbeso oceans^ 
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All that the rest of tbe world bas to do, is, io make then 
an Arabian desert to tkem. Not to trade between natimi 
and nation, or only to trade in swift sailinf vessels, at the 
hazard of thear owners, will accomplish ail this, l^ere 
would then be nothing but loss in such conqueste ; and the 
consequence would be, thai they would be speedily re- 
nounced for ever. 

It is to be said, besides, that nations, which are com^ 
mercial, and sufficiently so, to create and maintain such a 
navy as would be of any avail in any such attempt, are pos- 
sessed of a population having intelligence sufficient to un- 
derstand the plan of government marked out in this work ; 
and will be altogether likely to adopt it, if it shall be so for* 
tunate as to be adopted in this conntry. In such an event 
they would be as desirous as ourselves, to have nothing to 
do with navies ; and thus the^ would sink into non-exist- 
ence for the want of support. 

Thus far has this work proceeded in discussing the 
m<Nral and political features of all governments, as they are 
now constructed : and thus far is it seen how these fea- 
tures can be modified so as to compare much better than 
any system does now, with the actual equal rights of all 
men. Thus far will it appear, that all governments may 
and ought to be put down, which do not preserve to all 
these rights. If it be one man's right, to let the earth out 
on hire, so is it another's ; if one man may not sell to his 
feUow-men, the use of what God created for all, and for 
one as much as for another, so may not another. If one 
may live without labor, so may another ; if one may live 
with Uttle labor, so may another ; if one must live by 
muek labor, so must another ; if one man may take an- 
other's labor, and appropriate it to tbe support of him who 
did not labor, so may any and every man do the same. 
If <»e may have, of the prop^ty of a generation^ that ha» 
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gooe bdi^e us, five, or ten, or fifty, or a buBdred, or five 
limdffed thovMiid doBars ; or a mUiioii, or five millton, so 
nu^ aoolber» and every olher. Nor is it to be said, even, 
as tinflgs«ie now, that it is the dead who ever give pro- 
perty to their auecesBors, after all. It is if»»T thsy who 
bi¥> : they have power to do nothia^ : for, if they had, 
many of them would carry it away with them to. another 
world, if any such there be. It is THE UVING who 
give the present, holders of property the poj^easioQ of it ; 
iiUwe imruh€9y (for in us and us alone, rests the title,) 
who have^kme it ; and who yet allow it to be said, and 
hardly without contradiction from us, that others have 
done it : it is a mistake : IT IS NONE BUT THE 
GENBftATION PR£SENT,^tbat gives, to what are 
called heirs, the possesions they enjoy ; without this gift, 
this unjust and tsideserved gift, they could not and would 
not have it atall ! It is in OUR POWER, then, to CALL 
BACK the gift, whenever we shall think fit 1 That NOW 
IS THE TIME, need not further be &town ; for in show* 
iog that ALL MEN HAVE EQUAL RIGHTS, as welj 
TO PROPERTY, as to lilb and liberty, every thing is 
shewn that is requisite. The time for adiug on these 
principles is, when they are seen to be true; whenever 
they find a confirmation of their correctnesain e^ery human 
breast i . 

It remains then now, to apeak more particulaily of the 
methods which will be found most convenient in pracUce, 
to bring about the General Division in questioiw It may 
appear at first view, to be a matter of great difficulty to do 
it, however just and proper it may, ki itself, be. 

But on examination, it will be found to be of very ea^^ 
execution, although it is a subject interwoven with the 
coroerns, with the multiplex concerns, of m^ore than two 
minions of people. But when so important an ofagect fla 
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the re-possessioD of man's ligbts, is to he acliieved, means 
will be found which were scarcely imagined to be in exist- 
ence. And that so great a work, can be so easily done^ 
is, I ihink, one of the strongest proofs of the genuine 
character of the rights in question. 

I shall suppose, however, that the course I recommend 
to be pursued, is the one which shall be adopted, and that 
the details necessary to execute it, will be much of the 
character, which I now proceed to describe. If the reader 
shall think that the measure of disavowing all debts, &c. 
&c. is too bold and daring, let him suspend his opinion, 
till I have an opportuni^ to show him, that both justice 
and policy demand it ; that in its operation it will be found 
to injure no one's just rights ; and that it is the cheapest, 
surest, readiest way in which be can obtain his own rights. 
The first of these details consists in an universal suspen- 
sion of all business, except in so much as is necessary for 
subsistence, until the whole can be accompli^ed. All 
persons having domicil or residence, will remain where 
they are. Those who have not any fixed residence, and 
many unhappily there are, especially in cities ; a grievous 
evil, this, growing out of the present system of the rights 
of property, will have such residence provided for them. 
AH without distinction will have food and fire, (perhaps 
after the manner of rations) furnished to them, at the ex- 
pense of the State, until the division is accomplished. 

That all this may be done in the shortest time possible, 
it must be the work of many hands : for the old saying is, 
*« Many hands make light work." In numbering the peo* 
pie, then, and in taking an inventory of their property, of 
whatever kind it may be, it is necessary to subdivide the 
whole surface of the State, into a very great number of 
small sections, or departments. And these smiill sections 
are more particularly requisite in cities. Thus, the wards 
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ought each of tbem to be divided into three, four, five, and 
in some cases, even more departments^ The counties in 
this State, being as I believe fifty-four in number, are sub- 
divided into about seven hundred and fifty-seven town- 
ships.* These I have ascertained, upon an average, may 
have a surface of about sixty^ibur square miles, equivalent 
to about 8 miles long by 8 broad. This would probably 
be too large a surface to be suffered to compose one de- 
partment. The number of school-districts^ in these town- 
ships, cities included, amounts to eight thousand six hun- 
dred and nine.t This would give about eleven such dis- 
tricts to each township. If the departments were made as 
numerous and as small, of course, as these districts, and 
were made identical with them, it would be to subdivide 
the State into departments sufficiently numerous and small. 
And perhaps two or three such school-districts, might 
be quite as conveniently made into one department. In 
the latter case, three for example, the number of depart- 
ments would amount to about twenty-eight hundred. Each 
of these departments, then, in the interior, would contam 
about five hundred* and fifty inhabitants upon an average ; 
and occupy a space of about sixteen square miles ; that is 
4 long and 4 broad. This would probably be as small as 
the departments need be, for the purpose in view. 

Each of these departments, for themselves, and not by 
any intervening authority, should choose their asaeesors, 
apprusers, and whatever other officers may be wanted to 
carry the proposed measure into execution^ This is an 
important point, to be attended to. It is the inhabitants 
of those departments, who would know best who among 
them were suitable. They would choose men, the best 

* See Report of Superintendent of Common Schools, 
t See same Report. 
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qualified) both as regards uUegfitp^ and, from habits of 
bosiiiesS) judgment of the value of all kinds oi proper^* 
But as no man can be supposed to know every thing, in 
a matter of this kind, each department should be called 
upon to organize a committee, to be composed of men 
acquainted with the value of all kinds of property likely to 
be found within such department, to go with the appraisers 
and assist them to form a correct opinion. At the same 
time that they take this assessment or valuation, they take 
the census also. But of the details of this part of their 
service, I shall say more, by and by. In making valuation, 
the new condition of things in which we are about to enter, 
b to be considered. It is to be considered that the same 
principles of valuation, which prevail now, are not to be 
allowed to have acUon here. Thus nothing is more com- 
mon than for an appraiser, now, to make up his mind that 
such and such a sum would be obtained by a forced sale, 
either private or public, and to fix his valuation according- 
ly, whereas this forced sale affords a much less sum than 
actually the property has honestly and judiciously cost, and 
less than it would bring, even under the preset operation 
of the prevailing system, acting in the most benignant 
manner of which it is capable. But the approaching sys- 
tem presents new features. It brings into the market, the 
whole community as purchasers, by giving them means of 
purchase ; and competition, therefore, to elevate eveqr arti- 
cle to its full value, is made to exert all its force. In 
the appraisal of articles of property, of which uh has been 
made, nothing is more common, than to reduce the price 
of it greatly below its actual value. For the actual worth 
of an article, which, with proper usage, will last ten years, 
after the expiration of five years, if it has had proper usage, 
' is equal to half what such a new article of the- same kind 
is now worth, and in addition thereto, half the value of its 
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ttiateria]» whatever it may be. Other articles, again, from 
their being in the hands of men who do not know the best 
application of which they are susceptible ; although often 
new» or nearly so ; or knowing, cannot succeed ia finding 
those who do both know, and have the disposition and 
the opportunity to apply them to their best use ; and tDko 
haoe aUo Uie means of purcluue^ are often put down at a 
value merely nominal ; whereas if all knew they could 
purchase, and could apply the article or property they 
purchased, to a use which would be valuable to them, no 
species of property would be suffered to go unbought, at 
its full value, nor unapplied to the purpose for which it is 
most beneficial to society. 

And herein do we see, in a signal manner, the self pun* 
isbment, which the present system of obtaming^^riches, in- 
flicts on those who avail themselves of it. For often when 
by the ft)rce of necessitous circumstances, the rich man 
succeeds in obtaining property from another, at a price, 
greatly below what it cost the producer, we see it remam- 
ing an his handsy more or less unproductive. And for the 
very reason, that he, and other rich men, by the arbitrary 
and unnatural condition of things, in which every thing is 
placed, and by which he and other rich men together, 
have the power to do so, have mettudly prevented every 
body else^ from being able to purchase. They realize in 
themselves, the absurdity and folly, as well as the wicked- 
ness of the man, who as the story is told (a very humble 
story, too, it is true although not altogether inapplicable) 
wished every body to die, in order that he might set up a 
public tavern. So do the rich desire to get tha whole 
world into their possession and afterwards expect to find . 
purchasers for it, and that too at full -prices. 

It will be proper, then, to take into consideration these 
circumstances 5 and when it is done> it will be apparent 
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Ibat no valaition of the property in this State, that bus 
e?er been taken, has ever given any thing like the amount, 
whidi it would now bring, if put up at puMic sde, to an 
entire community, of whom every individual has as much 
as another, m the means of purchase. 

These appraisers^ and their accompanying committee, 
should also designate, the lots or quantities of property, to 
be put up to sale, to be knocked off at any one bid. Thus 
indivisibie property, such as a Steam*£ngine, is not to be 
divided ai aU, for reasons that need not be stated. A 
Steam-Boat is also of the same description ; so also is a 
Church, and many other kinds of property. On the o&er 
hand, property, particularly of a personal kind, shocdd foe 
divided as much as possible ; so that dl may have oppor- 
tunity of purchasing what the satisfaction of their wants 
may require. Thus it would be mani^tly improper, and 
useless to set up whole bales of broad cloths, sfaeetmgs, 
shirtings, &c. and so again as it regards mechanical, do- 
mestic, agricultural and other implements. Ifitbesaid 
that people from the interior will require many of the 
goods, for example, in this city, and that under such an 
arrangement they could oot obtain any ; because th^ can- 
not be supposed to be able to come to New-York or other 
cities to attend the sales ; I answer, that the way in which 
this is to be done, is this. 

It is understood, that every citizen of the State, of fult 
age, will have, after the appraisal and inventory have 
been made out, a credit on what may be called the <* Cre- 
dit-Book'* of the State, equal to that which any and 
every other person will have on the same book. If now, 
there be, for instance, five hundred, or any other number 
of persons whatever, in Jefferson County, for example, 
and these should be desirous of obtaining goods in this city, 
they' have only to select an agent that suits them, and in- 

25 
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Biract him to come here, and make such purchases ior 
them, as thej may require. In order to have the means of 
payment, a portion of their credit, will be placed in his 
hands such in amount, as those who place it there, may 
choose to determine, and those who thus transfer any por- 
tion of their credit, to such agent, in trust for their own 
use, will be charged on the same book, with its amount. 
This credit, therefore, in the bands to which it may be 
committed, is the same thing as money ; only that on ar- 
riving in our city the person entrusted with it, calls on the 
public agent or agents here for its verification. 

It may be a^ proper, here, as elsewhere to observe, that 
when the General Sales take place, owing to local circum- 
stances, which are not necessary to be mentioned, stran- 
gers firom other States and places, wiU be present to pur- 
chase also. These should be informed, previous to the 
time of sale by public advertisement, that nothing but gold 
and silver will be taken in payment Bank notes being 
nothing but cr species of credit, the State will not under- 
take to sell the public property, and take promises of any 
kind, or of any body, or any institutions in payment. 

In all places, after valuation or assessment is made , all 
personal property except so much as may be necessary for 
domestic or family use, until the time when the new order 
of things is fully established, is put in charge pf the State, 
immediately ^fter the valuation of each person^s personal 
eflfects is completed. But, in very few instances will it be 
necessary to remove any thing. The houses, buildings, 
and apartments in which they are contained, may be sealed 
and locked up and remain so, until the time of sale. As 
it regards personal property left, as it were by necessity, in 
the hands of families for their temporary convenience, they 
are to be answerable for its forthcoming, at the peril of 
imprisonment, such as would now be visited upon them, 
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Tot larceny, unless cause were shown to the contrary. As 
it regards personal projSerty in dress ; the holder, if he 
chooses to retain it, does so, by subjecting himself to the 
payment of the valuation which shall be imposed upon it. 
In the country, it happens, often, that there are small 
armers, who ought by no means to have so little land as 
they now possess ; and who in the new order of things, 
will be entitled to more. Wherever circumstances will 
admit of it, more land, contiguous^ is to be adjoi<ted 
to It, in order to' make such forms of profitable and equal 
size. And where it cannot be conveniently made conti- 
guous ; it should be made as little remote as possible. And 
where other farms are manifestly too large, such for in- 
stance as is sufficient to make more than the average size, 
they are to be divided accordingly. 

AH vessels in port, as well as property on board of them, 
belonging to our citizens, i^ considered to ^e within the 
possession of the State, as intended by Article I. p. 137, 
notwithstanding they may happen to be absent, on voyages 
without the Stdte. These arriv'mg before the completion 
of the sales, are to be appraised and sold in manner the 
same as all other property. And persons arriving before 
the period mentioned, are to be entered, if they hav^ not 
been entered, in the census accordingly The number of 
such persons will bear but a fractional ratio to the whole 
population, perhaps even less than the two thousandth 
part. All absent persons, bein^ citizens, of full age, whose 
names shall not have been caused to be recorded by their 
friends and acquaintances, and who shall not return ante- 
rior to the closing of the sales, will be considered in the 
same Ught, when they do return, as minors arriving at the 
age of maturity. All ships, and the property on board of 
them, belonging to our citizens, which shall arrive at a pe- 
riod subsequent to the completion of the said sales; shall 
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be sold as soon as practicable, thereafter, andlbe proceeds 
applied to the benefit of minors afterwards coining of age ; 
and others who shall not be present at the General Divi- 
sion. 

Public school-houses, and the property immediately at- 
tached and necessary to them, not belonging to corpora- 
tions, associations, or individuals, to be exempted from 
sale ; so also, large, and valuable libraries. These are»to 
be retained, subject to the future disposition of the State. 
The latter being particularly valuable, on account of rare 
books &c. it would be injudicious to have scattered 
again» after having been collected with much care, trouble 
and expense. It is better, therefore, that the State should 
secure them, so as afterwards to extend their benefit to the 
community in a manner as general as possible. 

To facilitate and expedite the transaction of the labors 
of the Appraisers ; as soon as a suspension of all business 
takes place ; every citizen will so arrange and assort what- , 
ever he has of proprety in possession, as to leave little to 
be done, when the Appraisers come. This he virill be 
easily enabled to do— inasmuch as he will have nothiog 
else to employ him, ai^ inasmuch as it will be the duty of 
others to assist him. And it will be to his interest to shor- 
ten the period necessary to eflect this general distribution ; 
inasmuch as the sooner it is over with, and done as justly 
and equitably as it can be, the better for him, sb the soon- 
er he can commence busmess for himself. 

When the period of sale arrives, (and this should be at a 
season least interfering with the ordinary business of life ; 
and when, at the same time, the weather would not be too 
inclement to transact business, to the bert possible advan- 
tage,) persons who are sick, and who, therefore, cannbt 
bid for themselves, may authorise others to bid for them. 
And persons absent and attending on the siekneas 0t burii^ 
of others, may also do the same, 
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'As naWy'Ttbe husband bids in right of his wife. If the 
husband be absent, and have authorized no person to bid 
ibr him, the wife may bid in his stead. 

As at pubUc sales now, no property will be delivered till 
afterwards ; in most cases, probably, not till the sales are 
generally dene with. All persons to whom any thing is 
struck off, givs in the ames; these, and their amounts, 
are entered in a book, in alphabetical order ; and when 
the sales are over, then it is ascertained who, if any, have 
exceeded theif bids, and how much ; and accordingly they 
receive a written or printed permission, signed by the pro- 
per authority, allowing them to receive what was struck 00^ 
to them. 

The order of time in which the ssdes shquld be made, 
should be such' as not to be too much hurried, nor too 
much protracted. Too many should not be. going on at a 
time» nor too few. The public authority will superinte^nd 
this matter, and regulate it as it should be ; but in doing 
so, the order of arrangement should generally be such, 
that, on any one day, for example, articles of one kind 
only, should be offered up to sale ; yet the sale of this one 
kind may be conducted in a great m^ny places at one and 
the same time. Thus, all who should need groceries, ought 
to have an opportunity to buy them ; and in order to have 
such opportunity, on the same day on which these groceries 
are sold, other property should not be offered Otherwise 
they would, or might be, prevented from having an oppor- 
tunity to purchase. And so with every other article. The 
classification, indeed, of all property, offered up for sale, 
should be made very extensive, so as to be able to suit^ 
very accurately, the wants of all purchasers. For exam*- 
pie, dry-goods, as they are called, would admit of being 
djvided into several classes. , « 
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The rewoB tbat may be offived for being so pariictilar, 
wbeu the censiw is taken of tbe people, as to require the 
namey date of births as near as may be, annexing^ of course, 
tbe age, tbe place of nativity, jporefit^ge, #ea?, opior, oecupa- 
tioHf domicU orreMencty and length of time resident since 
luKi resident in the State, is, that as many avenues to 
fraudulent pretensions to citizenship maybe dosed as pos* 
i^Ue, by opening every resource for detection. There is, 
besides, another and more important reason ; and it is this, 
tbat as there are, rbroughout the State, a multiplicity of 
names, exactly alike, much confusion might ^osue ; but if 
aU these circumstances were added also, it would scarcely 
come within the range of possibility, that any mistake 
should happen ; and as each department, even iivour cities, 
would be made tp conmst of only a moderate number of per-^ 
sens, these persons together with the public authority would 
easily devise the means of preventing any on^ succeeding in 
an attempt to appear under the character of two or more 
different persons. It is to be observed, that severe punish* 
ment would hang over him who should be guilty of the 
commision, or tbe attempt at commission, of a crime like 
this ; since it would be no less an offence than tbat of 
grand larceny; and would consign the offender (mich 
might be tbe punishment) to prison for fourteen years. 
And every person would have a deep self-interest in brings 
iag to light any, and every attempt of the kind. 

The work of making such appraisement, of taking such 
census, and receiving the mventories, where every body, 
without payment for services of any kind, concurred to assist, 
and where as now, there would be nothing else to attend 
to, further than providing meals, would be very speedOy 
accomplished. The appraisement, census, and inventory 
of the wh<^ State would |?e corojrfeted, in a very few days^ 
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probably in a single wedu''^ So soon as the appraisets, 
assessors, &c. of each department bave per&rnied tbis Ak 
ty, they would next, each for their own section, make out 
a book ; ^whioh may be called the <* Department bnrento- 
ry"— and this would contain : 

1. The names of all persons, being citizens, d'and over 
the age of maturity, in alphabetical order, with the desig- 
nations heretofore mentioned. 

2. The aifioim<ofaUper«ona2|ify3|>er<3f, in the possesion 
of such citizens. 

3. The amaimt of all real property, in the possession of 
such citizens. 

4. The amouni of all real property, held l^ persons, be- 
ing citizens of other States, and residents therein. 

' 6. The aiMuiU of all property of a jier#oiiaZ kind, held 
by associations or corporations : 

6. The amaUmt(^ all real property held by the same ;. 
and 

7. The amount of all other property, of a public nature, 
which the State may allow to be set up at public sale.t 



* It may be as well, in a noto as elsewhere, to say that 
probably the full and complete division of the State, would 
be effected tn six or eight weeks. 

f It would no doubt be very os^ul alsoi and it will prdl>- 
ably be put in practice, if the propeeiition wfaick thb Work 
contains is ever acted on ; to give as far u may bs ceoven- 
ient and practicable, the gross amount, in quantity, in the 
whole State, of various kinds of property; particularly of 
commodities which enter into general consumption. Thus 
it would be desirable to know how murh there may be of 
flour for example, and other provisions ; of sugar, ceff»e, 
and other groceries ; of cloths and all the various kinds of 
clothing; &c. &c. &«., in order that some estimate may 
be formed among the citizens, of the quantity that m^ be 
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A siottkff B6(^, CO be ealkd the ** Department Alien 
Booky** Ml to be made out, embracing aliens^ in the same 
manner, as far as their circumstances are applicable. 

£aeh department will also make out, what may be called 
the *' Department Minor Book." This will contain the 
^ names of minors, in manner the same as is observed with 
respect to persons of fuil age ; and in addition thereto, the 
time when they will arrive at maturity. To this will con- 
tinually be added, the births that take place ever after ; and 
from it will be taken the names of those who may die. 
Once a year a copy of this *' Minor book" will be forward- 
ed to the centre of the State, to ascertain the number and 
names of those who may have arrived at the age of matu- 
rity. 

So soon as ibe departments have made out, each for 
themselvtfl, the *• Department Inventory," and the " De- 
partment Alien Book,'* let them make out a copy of each, 
and despaleb a special messenger to the capital of the 
State, therewith ; and so soon afterwards, as another 
copy of each can be prepared, let, also, another special 
messenger be despatched with it, lest accident should pre- 
Tenttbe arrival of the first ; and so on, a third, if it should 
be judged expedient. The State would thus make> itself 
sure of receiving its returns, without delay. Otherwise the 

propertkmably comiag to each, when the period arriyes for 
yiem to purchase at the Great Public Sale. And to accom- 
plish Uiis the more effectually, as it regards some kinds of 
property, which do not enter into general use, it would be 
well to ascertain, in like manner, the number of persons, fol- 
lowing particular trades or occupations, and recjuiring such ^ 
commoflities ; so that it may be known, for example, how 
many smiths, and other artificers in iron, there will he, to 
purchase the articles they use, and which the State may he 
Ibnnd to coMmi^ 
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whc^e population might be waiting on a single d^artment. 
The fiioe^ having received all its returns, let there be 
made out in alphabetical order ; **^ A general Inv^itory of 
the State/' in manner the same as the «* Department Inven- 
tory/' naming only persons^ 6lc. «id amoimU ; and let 
there ako be made out «« A Qenen^ AUen Book»" si* 
milar to the '^* Department Alien Book.'' Next let 
printed cc^ies thereof be made, in sufficient number, 
and sent to each of the departments ; first before printing, 
having ascertained the idol amount of real and personal 
property in the State ; and divided it by the number of per- 
sons, of and over the age of maturity, in order that the di- 
vidend with which each is to be credited, may be made 
known. The objects of this «* General Inventory'^ are seen 
without explanation, but the purpose of the *^ General 
Alien Book" may not appear at first sight. It is meant to. 
guard against collusion as much as possible. By thus 
obliging aliens to record all their efiects. &c., together witji 
the names, ^aees of residence, &c.» and by spreading 
such record before every citizen, throughout the State, great 
opportunity is given for such persons to fall under suspi- 
cion, if they shali^ appear to possess more property than 
their acquaintances, either in the departments to which the 
<* Alien Book" attaches them, or elsewhere, shall think they 
are honestly entitled ; and suspicion oAen brings about de* 
tec^n. The knowledge, therefore, of the existence of such 
a book, would have a powerful efifect in preventing crime, 
which otherwise would be more fireely committed. 

In each department^ previous to sale, firom the time, when 
the inventory is made, by the iqppraisers, assessors &c. let 
there be a very full and sufficient advertvsement made 
of such property as requires it, in order that the public 
may have ample opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with it.. Let this be dom^ while at the ca^taljof the State, 
^' The General Inventor7 of the State," and the <' General 
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Alien-Book,*^ are in preparation. Let every reasonable 
facility be aflbrded, under proper regulations to inspect 
such property. 

So soon as the general sales are completed, returns are 
again to be made by the departments, to the Central Au- 
thority» of the amount sold, and the persons to whom, 
each in kU tuumnt. The total amount of the salep, 
throughout the State, is next ascertained ; a new dividend 
made ; and this is the amount which each b entitled to 
retiain, as his patnmony from the tate. If he has bought 
more, he is a debtor to the State ; and must repay the ex- 
cess ^ther now, or at some short period hence : and if he 
" have bought less, he is 9 creditor ; and is entitled to receive 
bis deficiency. See Article 9. p 140. 



CHAPTER vn. 

^ REASONS, 

In conHnuation^for a General Dimsion of Property — and 
for ihe metkod proposed to he pursued in effecting it. 

The two preceding chapters have been confined, prin- 
cipally, to showings if even an equal division were admitted 
to have been made, how easily and quickly such equality 
would be destroyed; if charters, conferring exclusive 
privileges, were allowed to be granted ; if disqualifications 
for civil office, or for any other purpose, or, if exemptions 
from equal contribution to the public treasury or to the 
public serviee, were tolerated either in the constitution or 
the laws ; if the right of property were not extended to all^ 
without regard to color, or other factitious and fisolish dis* 
tinction 5 if the right of suffi>age wefe not equally extensive ; 
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and if parents, more than others^ were compelled to con^* 
tribute to the support of their chOdren, during their mi* 
nority. 

It became necessary to examine aH these questions^ in 
discussing the various articles of the PLAN, proposed to 
the consideration of the reader^ at the close oi the IVth 
Chapter, (pages 137 to 144 ;) and ilia apparent that they 
are involved in the details, rather than in the main subject. 
For it. was, as a. matter of course, to be admitted that a 
division, in some one way or other, oould be effected. 
Thus, for example, if we could suppose all the present 
possessors of property, to have such a just sense of the 
right of all their fellow beings, to an equal share of it, and 
to have also such a sense of rectitude as to give it freely 
up to them for its equal subdivision among them ; the dis* 
cussions on the subjects mentioned, which have taken 
place, would have still been necessary ; so long as the 
public mind, or any considerable portion of it, was afflict 
ed With the errors, which it was the object o£ these dis- 
cussions to explode. 

But it is not to be admitted as 9 general principle, that 
the rich will 'ipve up what they call their propert]^ willingly^ 
The force of liabit on them is as strong as it is on others ; 
and although they may and Will be compelled to see the 
injustice of the title by which they hc^d possession ; yet, 
many of them, will' resist the ibreerof that conviction, 
which will be sent home to their understandings, and will 
cling to an undue share of that which belongs to all 
equally, with nearly the same tenacity with which they 
cling to life itself; Those who expect to be the succes- 
sors to these possessors of property will also, many Oa 
ihem, display their hostility to that system which proposes 
to reJuce them to the common level of their fellow-citizens ; 
much in the same way, as we behold the successors of 
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those who poawn political power, wfaidi is to deseend in 
an h m edi imj nanner. Nor in poiot of pniici{^e, is there 
any difftfence in the two cases. Certainly in a republican 
govsmnottty it wiH be quite as proper to admit of heredi* 
tary right in the son, to his lather's political power,— «i to 
his pMperty. Let no man nnstalto hhnself so far as to 
deny this ; finri if he shaU be disposed to say that the p<£ti« 
cal powar^ spoken of, is not his ; but the proper^ is ; I 
answer, it is net so. He has both of them, for the time 
being ; and after he has done, with either ^ one or the 
other, they are no kxnifer at ins disposal. He h&i no just 
power to say, into whose hands either shaU succeed. Let 
it be recollected, too, that as in the case ofpoiKical power, 
when it is deponted ia die hands of an agent, for the 
cmntton food» such power, ai mif moment, when the 
commitnity shall* think prop^ so to order, may be takea 
out of his hands ; so also, the pr«^rty, which any com- 
munity, ntf fncttcrybr toloe reiwoii, has heretofore su^red 
to remain in my hands unequaDy ; whether it be in ignor- 
ance of their own rights, or otherwise, may be takea out 
of fsjf possession, by the great community, of which I am 
a member, and be appropriated to the good of all equally -, 
for it is to these, to whom it beloi^ ; and not to me, be- 
yond my eqmd portion. 

BvA as, when they foUy understand tbeir rights, their 
interests and their happiness, a. very great majority of any 
nation will, I may presume, be found'to be m favor of the 
principles which this Woris supports and inculcates ; and 
as «ich majority will possess almost the entire physical 
force of the State ; there is but one way in wMch those, 
who shall wish to oppose the will of such majority, may be 
able to do it wkh success. This is, by fraud and cunning. 
There will be those who, even under an oath having been 
given by them to the contrary, will go and bury their dol- 
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lars in tbe eftrtb, rather than report them in their inventotjr* 
Others^ would send out of the State, or otherwise Conceal, 
their personal property, subject to their futinre use ; and 
remain themselves to obtain their share of the general 
dividend ; notwithstanding heavy punishment might hang 
over their heads for having done so ; and nptwitl^tanding 
the perjury they would find it necessary to commit to con- 
ceal tbe act. Others again would enter into collusive 
understandings with strangers^ not partiea to tbe proposed 
division^ to make claim to their property, in order to keep 
k out of the general dbision ; although for all this conduct, 
the. same, awful peril to person and character, would attend 
the transaction if detected. 

It is evident, therefore, if the few, (for the rich are the 
few,) may be able, by fraud and cunning thus to counter- 
act the designs and the rights of the many ; that tbe 
method to be pursued in obtaining pos^ssion of the pro* 
perty to be divided, should be as effectual as it is possible 
to make it. And yet it ought to be of such a character, 
as not to do injustice to a neighboring btate. Thus it 
would ^eem that the landed property of a citizen of New- 
Jersey, which he holds in thi& Stitte, should not be given 
up and apportioned among otir own citizens, without giv- 
ing him ftn indemnity. And so might the same be said* 
of every other citizen, of every other State or nation. 
Nor indeed would there be any objection to giving such 
indemnity ; provided all the landed property, or the full 
value thereof, which our citizens own, in all other States 
or nations, could be wrested from them, and placed in our 
State Treasury. For, then, this sum, so placed in the 
Treasury would probably be equiU, and perhaps mc^e 
than adequate, to pay the amount of the indemnities in 
question. It would, in effect, amount to an exchange be- 
tween foreigners holding land here, and our citizens boM« 
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ing land abroad. Let us now soppoae tbat sueb an 
eiebaage bad TohtitfarUj taken phuoie, and tiM i|l^the 
land mtluD Ibe State was actually owned by our own ciU« 
:cena^ a&td none by foretlBere of an; kind or deseription 
wbatever ; what then migbt not be »ud ? Ceuld it be 
pretended, thiU the land whieb the hieigaer lately owned 
within our limits, and which« l^ way of exchange, he has 
just conveyed to one of our own citizens, should not and 
ought not to come into the division^ No man's properQr 
ought to come in unless good reason be shown tber^r. 
And one good reason may be that his Hik to such property 
is not a ju»t one. Now, the titles to a]l men's proper^, 
are things which all communities have a right to inquire 
into. Thus they have a right to inquire into the title, not 
only of the man who might have received his land from a 
citizen of New- Jersey, of Connecticut, of Vermont, of 
Pennsylvania, or of any other State, but^so into the title 
of every other citiasen, and of every other kind of pro- 
pwty. 

It matters not as to the kind of tribunal,— which shall 
be appointed to try their titles, so thi^ it decides jusdy. 
The 'whole community, may appoint agents, whom we call 
judges; and order l^m to enquire* Or the community 
may do it, Usdfi in its own primary capacity. It may in- 
vestigate every man's pretensions ; and after having done 
so ; it is proper for it to say, if it thinks so ^ to this claimant, 
** you hold too much ; you have more than is your ownT** 
to that, " you have too little ; receive ^xwm die other, what 
he holds too much ;" and so on, through the whole Commu* 
ni^. Nor is this community, so acting in its primary and 
original character; to receive rules or principles from^my 
one, by which to govern its decisions or to guide its 
judgment : it acts for itself ; andiupon principles, wMek it 
*ee*, iu^, to 5e good dnd eqvUaUe, and ^Jwwi NONE 
OTHER. 

\ 
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If then, tbere shall appeaf to be some thing worthy of 
coniUeraton, and about which w^ should hesitate, wh^ 
it is proposed to take the hmds, id this State, held bj a cit- 
izen of another State, without indemnity; so also is there 
similar consideration due to the creditors of our Citizens 
in another State, when it is proposed to nullify the debts 
which are^due to them. But investigation will set the flat- 
ter in a clear light, such that we shall see justice done to 
all parties. For, it u imposnble thai men can hao0 rights, 
and that Ikere shall he no ipay in iMch to come at their 
possession, Thev were made for their enjoyment ; and 
the means were iKver wanting to obtain them, by any peo- 
ple, when they saw in what they consisted, and when also 
they possessed the means of creating among themselves a 
perfect concert of action, by the agency of a community 
of opinion. 

But, if we are4o hesitate when it is proposed to abolish 
the debts, or to appropriate the lands in question,- on the 
one hand ; so on the other, are we to hesitate, before we 
undertake to say we.wiU not do it. Besides there is not 
so much of inequahty and injustice in such, an abditioii 
and appropriation, as at first thought might appear. For, 
it is to be understood, that when we refuse to pay any 
debts, we refuse to rec^ve any also ; and that when we 
take ourselves land, which are within our State, owned hf 
citizens of oilier Staties ; we also renounce aU lands owned» 
in other states^ by our own citizens. And cf^aking for 
his own State, a citizen of New-York, might probably say, 
that in the aggregate, however it might be in particular in- 
stances, we ^K>utd give up, qmte as much, as we should 
retain, asd probably more. -In the grosd, therejft>re, there 
would be no injustice done. , ' 

But, let us look at this matter a little more minutely. 
Suppose tbitfitale to renounce debts in its favor, W the 
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amount of one hundred thousand dollars, due from sundry 
citizens of New- Jersey to our citizens : Suppose^Migun, 
this Slate refuses to pay to sundry other citizens of New- 
Jersey, a like sum of one hundred thousand dollars, due to 
them, by our own citizens. As between State and State, 
the account would be exactly balanced. There would be 
no injustice done, by or to either party. But individuals, 
on the one hand, would be the losers of the whole amount; 
and on the other hand, other individuals, in the same State, 
would be the gainers. Suppose the State Authority of 
New-Jersey^ now, to interfere and order these gainers to 
give all they hkve gained to the losers ; would it not be 
perfectly right ? And would it not equalize eveiy thing, 
precisely as if New- York had received and 4>aid all ? 

Again, if the debts renounced by the State of New- 
York were still as I have supposed them to be ; that is, 
one hundred thousand dollars; and the debts refused to 
be paid, were one hundred and My thousand dollars ; 
New- York would be a gainer to that amount : and there 
would not appear to be any means, in the system I am re« 
^commending, to replace to New- Jersey this sum, .which 
she had thus lost. 

So, on the contrary, if the State of New-York renounced 
debts to the amount of one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, it would lose fifty thousand dollars; and there ^ould ap. 
pear to be no resource from which she could replace its 
amount, unless it were firom the average result of all her 
debts and credits. 

But we should not forget ourselyes. We should remember 
that it is impossibki for supfa a state of tr^de as this to exist 
between the State of New- York, and the State of New- 
Jersey ^ or between New- York and afly other State or 
nation, whenever it shall appear |hat there is shortly to be, 
in this State, such a division of property as I have projiosed 
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in this Work ; and when, in order to accomplish it, it ap- 
pears also, as'l shall show, that there must he an absolute 
and unqualified renunciation and abolition of all debts. 
Those who are in the practice of trade, look well after all 
that concerns it ; and when they see, that, shortly, they 
cannot tell how shortly, there will be no collection of 
debts, they Will be very careful not to suffer *aiiy to be 
created at their expense. Thus» in 
York, that citizen who should be in fa 
equalization of property, and its equal 
terity, would be desirous to reltain, 
throwing it into the General Fund, all i 
would make him master of; and he w< 
posed as any one to credit, where be a 
and he, on the other hand, who was o 
be quite as adverse to giving credit at 
he is to one who cannot pay him. But even if he were to 
credit a foreigner, and if, in anticipation of such an event 
as that of a general division of property, he should remove 
from the State^ and make himself a citizen or subject of 
some other State pr nation, such removal could not be hin- 
dered ; but it is very doubtful, if previous to his removing 
from the State, but subsequent to a very general belief that 
the supposed abolition and renunciation of debt$, by his 
native or adopted State, would soon take place ; I say it is 
very doubtful, whether the State of New- Jersey, for exam- 
ple, would allow him to recover of one of her citizens any 
thing which he might have sold on a credit to him, at a 
time when he, the creditor, was a citizen of the State of 
NeW'York. 

The seme reluctance would be felt not only by the citi- 
zens of New-Jecs^y, but of a\\ biher States or nations who 
should trade with ds, to give cr^it under an expectation 
of such an event, as would deprive them of the means of 
25* 
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collecting it. There would, therefore, be no debts on 
either hand ; and no injustice could be done by any one, 
or to any one. If, indeed, credit were given to any one, 
each would give it to persons of his own State or nation ; 
or to each other. Thus, if a merchant of New- York 
bought a cargo of cotton, and took it with him to London 
or Liverpool, with an intention to buy goo(fe, he might not 
be able to dispose of his cotton to those of whom he might 
wish to make purchases, nor to any one else for cash ; but 
these latter would nevertheless sell him the goods in ques- 
tion ; and, in payment thereof, instead of the actual pur- 
chaser of their goods, accept as their debtor, their own 
countryman, who purchased the cotton, and who had not 
the means of present payment. 

But if, after all, it should be contended, that tiiere would 
still be some credit given, and taken, on both sides, not- 
withstanding ; both because men are indiscreet, and 
because they cannut, all, in an equal degree, judge 
of the probability of approaching revolutions, such, in 
effect, as this would be, though brought about entirely 
by the force of public suffrage ; yet still the agitations, t£od 
discussions, which could not fail to show themselves in the 
public mind, on such an occasion, would be in the nature 
of a notice to beware, and to keep himself harmless : as be 
has always the power to do, who has property to dispose of. 
If after all this notice he suffered himself to be caught, it 
would be his own feult. Besides, this is a state of things, 
as observed before, which would make each of the two 
trading' parties equsillv cautious.; their general course of 
trade would be, to carry witb^em the means of payment ; 
and if any little balances, through indiscretion, remained 
unadjusted, it is altogether probable, that between two na- 
tions, the amount of credits given to each, by each, would 
be as nearly equal as may be. On this supposition, then, 
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that these inconsidel'able balances were equal, all that the 
government has to do, which does not come into the sys- 
tem of abolishing and renonnoing debts, ih order to regu- 
late this matter among themselves, is, to take the debts due. 
from their citizens or subjects, to the citizens of the re- 
nouncing government ; and give them to their own citi* 
zens or subjects, who have been so injudicious as to give 
credit to the. citizens of a government, who, they had 
every reason to believe, Would soon adopt a measure 
which would prevent them from collecting it. 

These remarks, it will be said, apply only to such trans- 
actions as may be supposed to take place, ai\er the antici- 
pated change in our State Government, begins to manifest 
indications of being finally adopted ; and that it does not 
apply to debts already contracted. These, it may be ob- 
served, in reply, are either due, or coming due, long be- 
fore such an event can have time to take plac() at all ; so 
that there will be an ample opportunity to make collections 
of debts already contracted ; or to fail of doing so, through 
the insolvency of the debtors. To propose, therefore, the 
abolition and renunciation of all debts, as between citizen 
aud citizen, and between citizen and foreigner, can pro- 
duce injury or injustice to no one ; inasmuch as if it shall 
be considered altogether idle and visionary ; it will receive 
notice from no one, and will therefore be a nullity ; and 
inasmuch as on the other hand, if it appears to be a neces« 
sary step for two millions of people to take, in order to ob- 
tain their rights and pursue their happiness ; then that 
course of tride will be adopted, by which there will be 
neither debtor or creditor, in either nation as regards the 
other. 

Be^des, this question presents itself under another as- 
pect. That a government, as suchy which has contract- 
ed, in good faith^ «. debt on its own account, should ob- 
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serve the sane good ^ith in its discbarge, there seems bat 
little caqse, in general^ to .doubt. But how far is the same 
ob%atioo, in point of morals, for contmct^ it will not be 
l>retended there is any, to assist a foreigner who credits a 
citizen, to collect his debts ? It is not even to be said, that 
^this wune government can be called upon to lend the aid 
of its arm in collecting debts, existing between citizen and 
citizen. If government shall do so at all, it iafrop its own 
good will and pleasure ; and from the opinion it shall en- 
tertain that the public good will be promoted by it. As a 
maUer of good policy even, it has been doubted by many 
men of the soundest practicd sense, whether such interfer- 
ence on the part of government, between debtor sod cre- 
ditor, is advisable. But, however men may differ on this 
point, it will not be admitted, for a moment, that the citi- 
zen or subject of n foreign government, has any claim on 
the government of this State, for example, for its aid in 
QoUecting a debt, which a citizen of this State may have 
contracted with the former. 

It will be said^ that the state of things which existed at 
the time when the debt was contracted, oxxghi not to be 
varied between the parties, until the transaction is settled. 
9ut to what would not thi* principle le^ad ? The time has 
been, in some countries, when not only the bod? of the 
debtor, but those of his whofe family and their posteritff, 
were sold for ever as slaves, if a debt were not paid. Is it 
to be said, t^en, if a government or people should become 
sensible of the wickedness, injustice, and enormity of a 
practice like this ; thkt accreditor, of a few dollars, it may 
be, should rise up and say ; that until he w»8 paid, it 
should not be abolished ? To allow such creditor to have 
any weight, woujd be to adopt a principle, which would 
place the power of tha government entirely out of its own 
hands, into that oiAbe creditor's. It would he, tQtk- 
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strop its power, and to ereet on its ruios a fabric, other 
than that which the people of all countries have ever con- 
templated in erecting governments for their common bene- 
fit. It would preclude the posbibility of government cor^ 
reeling its mistakes, or renouncing barbarous principles of 
legislation, which, from causes out of its power at the time 
to avoid, it was compelled to adopt. 

It is apparent, therefore, that a State may, at any mo- 
ment, that it pleases, suspend the operation of all laws, 
within its own limits for the collection of debts, however, 
and with whomsoever contracted ; and tiiore especially so, 
when it practices the corresponding justice of renouncing 
all debts to its own citizens by debtors abroad, and pro- 
vides punishment also for any of its citizens who shall be 
guilty of receiving debts so renounced, if even a foreign 
State were to be found that would allow it. And this is 
more particularly a measure of justice to all, inasmuch as 
it will be a transaction that candot be hid from any one. 
Thus, if in thfs State, we are ever to have a general divi- 
sion of property, with a provision that it is ta descend to 
posterity^ in manner much the same as is pointed out in 
this work, there must be some one to propose it : the 
way in which this is to be done is by printing : and it may 
be this Work or another. If it finds readers who tliink its 
principles are sound and practicable, it is evident that the 
writer ia not alone in his thoughts ; others willl>e induced 
to coincide, as soon as Uiey have read, examined and re- 
fleeted : the numbers of those whose interests, nghts, and 
happiness, the work demands and defends, will increase ; 
they will soon be sufficient to elect members to the Legis- 
lature, to fulfil their wishes, by ordering,' in the manner 
pointed out, in the present Constitution, the assemblage 
of a new State Convention ; and all this cannot be done, 
without exciting, the daily prints as well as otherU, to take 
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deep iDterest io ivfaat is going on, and ^us to make known, 
not onlj to our own citizens, but to all the world, espe- 
peciallj Bucii as have any interest in knowing any thing 
about our affairs ; the revolution which is about to take 
place ; and which is not to be accon^pliahed, without a 
renunciation and abolition of all debts as has been pro- 
posed. The whole world, therefore, will haoe nMce ; theif 
vnll be warned, not to trust their property to our citizens ; 
and, if afler such notice, they do give credit, they will have 
no cause to complain of any one but-themselves, if th^ 
suffer injury thereby. 

But even if it were not possible to equalize property 
among us in the way I recommend, without committing 
what apparently seems to be <i^ injuetice of denying pay- 
ment to the foreign creditors of our citizens ; sUll sueh 
denial of payment would weigh but as a feather in the 
scale. For, in this as in all other changes or revo]utio22S, 
it is allowable, if it be unavoidable, to perpetrate some 
wrong, in order to achieve much good- Thus if injustice 
were done to the people of another State or naUon amount- 
ing, as we may say, to. 5< — and justice and right w^e 
accorded to our own citizens, amounting to 100 ; this ex- 
cess of that which is good, over that which is evil, would 
justify the measure. In addition to this it naay be ob- 
served—that if the principles of the rights of property con- 
tained in this work are true; ihey are true in one nation 
as well as in another ; and then it will follow that a foreign 
creditor, especially of vast poss^eions, will only be divested 
of property, which is not truly his own, if he should lose 
much the greater portion, of it, (due as it may be from one 
of our own citizens) by the renunciation of debts in ques- 
tion. And if he. were made entirely destitute ; it wcMild 
beevident indeed that he was made so, (conjointiy with 
his having trusted J)is property to a foreign debtor) by the 
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abolition of all debts by the government of a foreign State ; 
but it woaM be equally evident also» that himsetf and hid 
fellovr-citizens or subjects have the same power that we 
w any other people have, to give to each what belongs to 
him, by equalizing all property among themselves. If they 
do not do it, and thus bring home equal justice to every 
man's door, it is their own fault ; and they cannot, vi^th 
any propriety, blame a foreign government for it, who are 
only seeking to make the enjoyment of rights of all kmds 
equal among their own citizens, and have no wish to in* 
jure others. 

Nor is there so little of regard in all this proceeding of 
the abolition of all debts, to the juSt rights even of the 
for^ner, as, at first thought he may imagine. For what 
will be the true character of all the discussion, which this 
or any other similar work may excite, if it shall excite any ? 
Will it not be in the nature of an inquiry into the rights of 
property ? Will it not be a tribunal, small and of few 
members at first, but constantly increasing, (if there be 
justice to all men m the principles I advocate) investigaiing 
the <it2e, by which any and every man holds in possession 
for his own exclusive use, that which he caUs his own ? 
And when the entire community of the citizens of this 
State shall all have taken a share of duty in these investi- 
gations ; what else will it be, but a great judicial tribunal, 
of all our citizens, sitting in judgment over, and deciding 
for th^nselves in thek own primary capacity, upon the 
right to property, which each man holds or pretends to 
hold ? And if such a great tribunal were seen, as it mast 
be, exercising its talents and its labors, to the ascertain* 
ment of how much property belongs to each ; how much 
one has nunre than belongs to him ; how much another 
has less : and preparing^to give the requisite orders ; would 
not the very exuknee of such a tribunal, so employed, be ^ 
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a warning of the most emphatic kind, to all foreigners^ 
and strangers ? Would it not say in substance, to them : 
<< We are in a sUte of uncertainty ; we know not exactly, 
** how much of each man's property, as himself terms it, 
<'is his own ; we cannot tell whether it be his, or how 
<< much of jt be his, so that he could in strict justice, con-' 
** tract debts upon it. It is better, therefore, if you deal at 
<< all with him, to give and receive equivalents in all your 
'' transactions. Let nothing be done on time ; for the re- 
<' suit may be, that what now seems to be his, will be 
'* adjudged to another, or to many others ; in this latter 
'' case you might lose much. It is in Undness to you, 
*' therefore, that we say ; trust nothing, to any of us, till we 
<* have settled our own afia'u^ among ourselves ; and then 
<* all parties will know better how to act for themselves, 
** than they do now." 

Nor is a notice, a warning of a similar kind, though to 
a smaller extent, wanting among qs now. Every day our ^ 
Courts are employed in investigating the rights of property, 
as they now understand them. And every day does it 
happen that the right is adjudged to be in the person of 
him who is not the holder. How oflen then does it occur, 
that the holder or possessor of property, thinking that Uie 
right of such proper^, is in him, contracts debts with some 
creditor, often to large amounts, on the mere beUrf alone, 
as well by the creditor as by himself, of the existence of 
such right in him, which he would not have been able to 
have contracted, but for having such property in posses- 
sioh ? What then results from the adjudication of the tri- 
bunal in question before us ? Why that the creditor loses 
all ; for although the debtor may l^ave received an ample 
equivalent for tbe amount of his supposed title to posses- 
sion, he is nevertheless unable to restore it ; inasmuch as 
he has imagined himself to be worth much, and ha* Uved 
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-fSl^m'iii^llf ; tbougb the etent proves him to have been 
worth notbangp Ner does it make any difierence whera 
the creditor has his residence. If an English Bankei^ un- 
der an impression that the title to his vast estates, of Henry 
Rutgers» of this ciij^ was not to be disputed, should lend 
him on a long credit, a large amount of money ; and if 
previous to the expiration of this credit, our courts should 
have decided that the title was not in him, but in another ; 
where would be the resource of such creditor for pay- 
ment ? The estates would be beyond his reach ; and littie 
or nothing of the avaOs of the loan would be lefl ; inas- 
much as the borrower, imagining that his possessions 
would justify him in so doing, had indulged in enjoyments 
freely ; and enabled others to do so, too, on his bounty. 
It appears, then, that even now, all creditors, foreign as 
well as domestic, are subject to have their claims for pay- 
ment^ rendered wholly abortive, by investigations into the 
rights of property, by our tribunals ; and this, too, tdthofff 
haloing that frimdly public vMrning given them^ which the 
case before us supposes. It is evident, therefore^ that the 
course I propose to pursue, is even more just to strangers^ 
than the one now practised, inasmuch as he is treated with 
more kindness and humanity who is warned of the slqm* 
bering snake, than he who is suffered, even unintentionally^ 
to diMurb his repose and provoke bis aggression. 

Nor is any ^iception to be taken to the character I have 
attached to a whole people when they undertake to invest 
tigate, judicially, all their concerns as regards the rights of 
property. It is quite as competent to them ; they have 
just as good a right ; to perform for themselves, in their 
own primary character, all that they might demand of their 
judges ; (if they thought proper to appoint them,) as they 
have to act in their character as legislators, in a simi- 
lar manner, without the use or interventfon of agents 
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or legislatures. So also, in their own original and ele* 
mentary character, they have a right to fix upon tbe prin^ 
dpUB which shall guide and govern them in the decisions 
they shall uitimat^ly make ; just as now, if they w^e about 
to appoint judges to act in their stead, which certainly 
they have tbe right to do, they would have the power to 
say, by what nutes or principles their decisioi)s e^ould be 
governed. The judges themselves, and tbe jprinciples of 
law which are to control them, are of right and of neces> 
sity, the creation of that power which has made both ; 
and atay such judge having been created, has no power to 
make his own principles, unless the power that created 
him gives its consent, m some way or other. And further, 
if a judge have thus, by consent, made principles, which 
were agreeable to him ; but are not agreeable to the power 
in whose name he acts ; and who gaVe him his official 
being ; such power can prescribe other principle, for his 
government, and be must obey them. It is not to be said, 
that a whole community, acting in their original capadty, 
are not to be considered as judges. I quarrel not about 
names ; for although it may be granted that judges are a 
less number, in the usual acceptation of the word, than tbe 
Community consist of, for whom they act; yet aU are essen- 
tially so, too, in the case before us : though it is not com- 
mon to witness their acttral existe^e. If any one doubt 
this, 1^ him imagine that an entire community has appointed 
every man in it icbeone, to be judges ; then would it be a 
part acting for the whole ; and so great a part as to make 
no appreciable difference, between such part and the 
whole. It is the fact of judging that cbnstitutcs a man a 
judge ; and it is the same fact of 'jiidging also, Aat con- 
verts a community into judges likewise. 

If then it is ^t to be disputed, that ^prin^ples by 
which the judges shall make up their opinions, as irell 4is 
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the judges ihemselves, arc appointed* of right, by tbe Su- 
preme Power residing in t^e whole community ; so also i$ 
it not Ui be disputed, that such commun'ty or the succes- 
sors of such community, have the right to alter such prin- 
ciples^ or to substitute them with entire qew ones, when- 
ever ihey shall be of opinion, that these will be better 
ada{>ted to da justiC'e to each and evecy individual. There 
can be no obHgation, of any A^rce on any one, not to cor- 
rect mistakes ; not to make that better which is capable of 
it ; not to make that perfect, which we have the power in 
our hands to make so. To think otherwise ; to act other- 
wise ; would he to perpetuate error aa a duty ; aod to 
bar tbe road to^all future improvement. 

It is evident, then, that the right exists in «ny and every 
community to^ pri»ciple& ibr their judges : the same right 
also exists in them to adept the same principles themselves ; 
if they should think proper to dispense with judges imd aet 
for tkmnaehes. in the first case, the community, would 
order its judges to coaSmrai its decrees to c^tain princi- 
ples; and tbia^woi|id be a Legislative tunction, wb^^ther it 
were performed by the peofde, in their primary character ; 
OF whether they elected agents and thus constituted a Le- 
gislature with po«ver to do 8o« In the seciind case, th^ 
whole people would blend both the Legislative and the 
Judicial character in one ; and uniie. both the mstructor 
and the instructed, the commandier and he commanded, 
in tbe same political person : and would thus >uliil more 
certainly, and unequivocally its intentions, than it could do» 
by any agency whatever. 

Nor is it to be objected that the act of 8uch community 
is not legal ; is not binding '; is not to be considered effica- 
cious, unless done in some specific farm^ time, cr manner* 
Thus if, for, example, a majority x>f this community — in 
whom all right and power belongs, by the perusal of this 
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work, at tiieir firesides or oIewhere» or by any other meaM^ 
should become conyinced that the preseot system of the 
rights of property, is actually hostile to, and destructtre of, 
their true righto and interests, they would haye the right, 
so soon as they had ascertained their numb^ in such a 
way as to assure the mincmty and themseWes, that they 
tdere such aniajority« to order things odierwise, as to them 
should seem good, without delay. For it is no more to be 
required of a majority to abstain from taking possession of 
their rights, when tlwy shall see where they are, and how 
they can command them,-*than it is for a man meeting with 
his stolen or lost property, to refrain from taking it into hia 
possession. In this State, however, from the circumstan- 
ces that all, or yery nearly all our citizens, who are of the 
age of maturity, haye the right of suffrage, without any 
diminution ; these, therefore, as soon as they see how to 
exercise it haye the power to confer on themselyes, the 
only right of which they have neyer been in possession- — 
that is, the right of property. In other States and nations 
where they have not such full right, or perhaps haye it not 
at all, there is a struggle to be made ibr two things at a 
.'time; that is, for suffrage and for property. But ^ifhen 
men, in sufficient number, see-that they have a right to 
the latter, they will not be long without both. Let me 
see mankind understand, each that his right to property is 
equal to that of any other man's ; and 1 engage to say, 
that the present state of things cannot exist one hour after 
they knew that they haye a majori^ of the same opinion. 
But the greatest obstacle which exists to the plan propo- 
sed, to claim alt lands within the State, to whomsoever . 
they may bekmg ; and to renounce all lands out of the 
State, whoever of our citizens may own them, arises from 
our connection with the Union as a member of the Confed** 
eracy. If the State stood alone, there would be no di& 
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culty. For ^he uniform prse^e of most gcmrnmetAa^ fs, 
to refuse altogeither, 4o allow «Dy man to Md land ^ho is 
not a citizen or subject. And as regards our own State, 
when we do not s^k of our Mow citizens <tf ^e o^ier 
States of the Union ; we may say that even now there are 
very few exceptions indeed ; and these arise %wa specrfti 
permission granted by our Legislatures: I Have no means 
near me of aseertammg th^ number cf these eieeptionB ; 
but I have no doubt that nearly, and perhaps qutteeveryene 
of them, ivoukl^ease to be such by the operation oflhatpart 
of Article 2. which ordersevet7 alien to be<^onsidered as a 
citizen, who shall have been resident for ^ve years ^next 
previous lo the time when the supposed Ctoneral Brtimm 
shall havel>een ordered. If he should foresee tiui(t suoli a 
Division was likely to take place, and should be arerie to 
it ; so much so, as to be kidueed to leave the State, be 
could, no doubt, ifhe had them, dispose of hki lands at 
some price or other ; but another citizen would not be more 
desirous to purchasfe them than he was to retain tbem^ vxh 
less, indeed, he approved of the proposed system ; and 
then it would be of: little adr>rdr him to purchase. The 
alien owner would then find that it would bo'probiibly quite 
as well for him to acquiesce and become a citizen. \1f, 
indeed, he had much personal property, and this he shoUht 
conclude it would be much better for him to dqiart wiOi, 
and sacrifice, if it must be, his real property, he could ev^to 
do so ; and there would be nothing to hinder hun, although 
in strict matter of right and justice, there ought to be a 
power capable of restraining him. 

I said that the uniform practice Of most governments it 
to refuse to allow lands to be held by any but citizens. If 
an alien wishes to hold land, he has o^ly to heeeme a dti^ 
zen. This removes all difficulty with him or the State. 
In the discussion on the subject of the Sdt Springs of this 
27* 
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State, it 18 ehowD, that a man of large poasesnons ; iir 
otter words, a man of wealth, cannot be admitted to 
come into this State, and become a citizen, without dispos- 
neamg himself of all he has, over an amount equal to the 
patrimimy for the time being ; unless^ indeed, he comes 
from another State, where the equal rights of all to piro- 
pertj are acknowledged, as it is proposed they diaU be 
here ; and where, also, he has, on arriving at the age of 
matorityi receiyed his patrimony. It is shown to be mani* 
iesdy dangwous to the rights of the citizens of this State, 
to allow of the influx of men who have acquired immense 
soma by the operation of unequal laws, in countries which 
tderate their existence. It will be productive of quite 
evil enough here« to allow a man, who shall become hch, 
(p^aps by transactions in busness with men who have 
amassed great sums, from the impure sources mentioned ;) 
and who have yet had only theirequal portion to commence 
life with. But this iris better to toleratCi than to tolerate 
the greater evil of interfering with the acquisitions and 
plans of any man while living. 

Tet, notwithstanding all t^ese apparent difficulties with 
which the 'subject is environed i they vanish when we ask a 
single question. Will the State of New-Jersey, for exam* 
pie, compel every citizen of New*York, holding real estate 
there, to surrender the same, or 'the value of it to the 
authority of this State, in order that it may inquire, who, 
among all our citizens, is or are the rightful owner or own- 
ers of it ? If they will, there can be no difficulty. Even- 
handed justice will be done. If New-Jersey, and so of 
any other State, will hand over to us all such property, 
within their limits, belonging to her citizens : we will hand 
over to her all such property^, within our limits, belonging 
to her citizens, subject to such disposition as that State 
may choose to make of it 
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Let it not be forgotten, that the true object of the revo- 
lution in this State, which it is proj^osed to bring about, is 
two-foM. First, to inquire as the State, or in lieu thereof^ 
its citizens, have an unquestionable right to do, into the 
titles^ by which every man holds, or pretends to hold, what 
he calls his property ; and second, if he hdd too much, 
and another too little, to order th^ excess to be given in 
such a manner as to supply the deficiency. But, it would 
be. of no use, whatever, to make inquiry into these titles, 
if, after having decided adverse to their validity^ we could 
not possess ourselves of the property held under them. It 
is, therefore, esseptially necessary that the property be se- 
cured first, and inquiry be had afterwards. How, then, 
will the State of New-Jersey proceed to obtain for us so 
much real estate as belongs to our citizens, within her 
limits, on the supposition, that the people of this State have 
made up their minds, to make an equal division of pro- 
perty among them ? May not the citizen of New-York, 
seeing such an event approaching, if he own property in 
New-Jersey, convev it away, for eacaYnple, to a citizen of 
the State in which this property is found ? If he does so, 
may he not either receive payment in monej or bond ? If 
in money, an article of easy concealment, may it not, in 
many cases, oaths to the. contrary notwithstanding, be bu» 
ried in the ground, and omitted iu his inventory ? If it be 
a bond, it is a debt ; and as such, may be converted into 
money, and thus withheld from the State, when they shall 
afterwards demand it So may he receive in payment for 
his property, or exchange for bis bond, personal effects, 
such as shall be of easy concealment ; and thus would he 
possess the means of a future evasion of the commands of 
the State. I say^/iiltir€, because no demand for the pro- 
perty, as yet, is supposed to have been made. Again, 
might he not deed it a\« ny, by way of gift ? Yet, if the 
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people of this State, after due and dc^berate mveatigatten, 
ahooM declare that it was not his to have given away, wlsere 
wooM be ourremedy ? Could the State of NcfW-Jersey an- 
nul tbe;grft ? Certainly not, under her present code erf laws. 

Again, may not such property, in anticipation of un 
event, which many rich men will deprecate as an evil of 
the greatest magnitude, be conveyed away, through collu- 
nve judgments ? Will not counterfeit suits be brought into 
court, by unreal phiintil& against unreal defendants, for the 
purpose of suflRsring, or rather causing conveyances of pro- 
perty to be made through the medium of Mae executions 
thus brought to bear against it ? How is the State cfNew- 
Jersey to be able to prevent these frauds ? Yet, if they be 
not prevented, it is certam that the property of our citizens 
in that State, would never come into the possession of the 
people of this State, to receive such investigation into the 
title by which the present holder claims it, as they have tte 
undoubted right to make. 

But half the difficulty is not told yet. For if the State 
of New-Tork should undertake to inquire into the right of 
possession which each of its own citizens has, to what he 
may htg^pen to possess ; it would be doing neither more 
nor less than what a whole people have, at any time, a right 
to do. So also, if the State of New- Jersey should happen 
to think idiat there was no occasion, within her limits, to 
make similar inquiry ; if her people should be saUsfied that 
property was altogether ifi the bands of the rightful own- 
ers, it would be competent also for that State to remain as 
she now is. 

But, in such an event, what might not happen ? Not 
only would it be impossible for the people of this State to 
come into the possession of what Dow actually belongs, in 
that State, to our citizens ; biU the entire scU6f this whole 
State might pass into the hcfnds of the citizens of other 
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^atesf Tfatia Lorillarcl might sell all bis vast posstinoBs 
to a eUizeii4fNmihJersey ; and, iftbis State is not to touch, 
without full todemity, nor even perhaps with it, any pro- 
perty belonging to a citizen of another State, such a sim- 
ple procedure would take it out of our hands. Nay, even 
not so much as this would be requisite ; for the gentleman 
named would only have to remove his residence over to 
Jersey City, or to Hoboken ; and there become a citizen 
of that State. Van Rensellaer would only have to cross 
the line of Massachusetts into Berkshire county, or to 
choose his residence and citizenship wherever else he 
pleased, in any State but this ; and so of any other person. 
The State of New-Jersey, or any other State whatever, 
could not prevent either these transfers of title, residence, 
or citizenship; for, inasmuch as by the first clause, in the 
second section, of the Fourth Article of the Constitution 
of the United States, '* The citizens of each State shall be 
'* entitled Co oS the privileges and immunities of citizens 
" in the several States,'* it is placed out of their power* if 
they were even desirous of doing so, to prevent so alarming 
an occurrence, om the transfer of the soil of an entire State 
out of the poeseeeion of Us inhabitants. 

There is no question to be made, that the people of each 
State, as a sovereign State, have full jurisdiction over their 
own concerns ; that, among others, the rights of property 
held by its own citizens, are, with them, fegitimate and 
proper subjects of inquiry ; and consequent upon such in- 
quiry, they have the right tto make siich disposition of it, 
as in their opinion, true justice demands and requires : and 
yet, if the present holders of property should apprehend 
that the inquiry, which thep wiU not home the power to bin- 
der from being made, should result in showing that they 
had no just title to any, but a very smaU portion of what 
they actually hold, and that the ezcess would be taken 
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Grom them ; tbey woi^ have nothing to do ; but, before / 
the inquiry 10 terminated, to sell their property to a citizen 
of another State ; or to transfer their citizenship thither, 
to evade aa effectually the lull and legitimate power of the 
State, as if it were written on the pages of the Constitu- 
tion of the United Statee ; *' No State shall manage its own 
intend concerns.** S«ch, cf^rtainly^ was never intended 
to he the meaning of that mglruinent. For if such had 
been the case, the present State Government would not 
have existed. They would have been abolished) and super- 
seded by one General Goveriunent, providuig for the legis- 
lative wants of the whole nation. And in such an events 
the proposition which I now make to the people of this 
State, through the medium of this Work, would have 
been presented to the people of this whole Union, for their 
consideration and adoption. 

Thus, if it shall appear that this State, for example, is 
under a necessity to declare, in substance) ikai alltkepra^ 
peripfimnd wHhiniU hmiis. u the pn^^y ef^ Stale, it 
is because, unless it frhalldoso, not oniy the property now 
b^onging to our citizens out of the State. ujUI he lost to it; 
but likew^ all the property within it, would pass into the 
bands of persons who live without our Hmits; anrfover 
whom, of course, we could have and enerQwe no control. 
To uoderuke, therefore, to investigate the rights of pro- 
perty, in this State, under such circumstances, with an in* 
tention to divide it equally, if it shonki he determined tbat 
suoh is the rule, which secures to every man his just right, 
would be the idle task of folly ; for it would only be to de« 
clare that an equal division should be made of alF property, 
wktn U woM appear that therewoM henoneremmning to 

ffMWfv* 

Men who understand their rights, «re not, therefore, to 
be deluded into any frustration of their ^ort# to posaess 
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theni) by piH!8uii)g a isourse so inefficient, as ^kt of af- 
temptifeg, (Hider the circumslances before us, to obtain 
tJiem, aiid^ (A the same time, to gii^e to ci^zena of oUiar 
States, tlie possetisioiior value tberefor, of that property 
which they now hokl within our limits. 

But it will be asked, since there are steady citizens, in 
other States, who own property m this, may it not be pet- 
mitted to them to receive their equal share among us, as 
citizens, whenever such division shaU take |^ce ; and to 
give them such share in consideration of the property they 
now hold ? Let us look at this proposition. Let us look, 
indeed, at every step we take; when we go to arrest prop^ 
erty ; for it (s such a Protean being, that it is no easy thing 
to get it within our grasp. And landed property, since it 
is invested, by the qualities which a piece of parchment 
confers, with Ihat transmissible chamcter, which belongs, 
more natwally to moveable property, is as easy to be kept 
out of our possession, as a guinea, which may be buried in 
the earth, where none can find it but he who placed it 
there. 

Thus, then, suppose it to be announced, that the plan 
of accomplishing the proposed division, is such that citi- 
zens of other States, owning land in this, should, when the 
division is consummated, be considered as entitled to their 
equal share with our citizens, of the property of the State. 
What, then, would not happen ? The moment Ih^^e was 
any thing like, what would by many be considered, a dan- 
gerom probability, of the occurrence of such an etent, 
would not very large estates, here, be sold, in very small 
portions, for hu^e purchasers, couM not then be expected 
to be found, (otherwise, large owners would not wish to 
sell,) to numerous citizens, of other States, for the double 
purpose, of giving them patrimonies in our soil and ovher 
property on the one hand ; and of enabling our property 
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'koldov, 68peciall7 those od a large aetle* to omke theif 
Iftfeetraieots in other States. ^ Thus Lorrillard, or Rttt« 
ffen eoald sell oat their houses and other pr<^»erty to 
;iBiiltitades of purchasers ; the proceeds loiij^ be laid out 
in Philadelphia, Boston, or elsewhere ; and they thus re* 
tein possession of their entire esUtes. These purdiaserB 
would come in and share with us, and as many of them 
might not be expected to have their present notions of 
property eradicated; they would very naturally look upon 
sucha proceeding as aflbrding a fine speculation ; more 
especially as, in the General Division which I am suppo* 
sing to tske place, these persons as well as any and every 
other would be enabled to bid for and retain their share, 
wholly in personal property ; and with this, afler the divi<- 
sbn was completed, could retire vnih ii Jhm, the State. 
The result of such an operation would be, not indeed to 
transfer our real property out of the State ; for, luckily, it 
cannot be carried away ; but a very great portion, if not 
the whole, o( the personal ; and, that, for the purpose of 
enabling the present possessors, to transfer their posses* 
sions to other States ; find thus to take it out of the hands 
of those, who alone have the right to say what disposition 
shall be made of it. No one. need say, how calamitous it 
would be, for the people of this State, by such, or any such 
operation, to see themselves stripped of every thing in 
the idiape of personal pro^rty. It would be little less than 
' to restore the soil again to the condition of a wilderness, 
it would not meet the ofajections that rise up against 
such a propositicm to say, that every foreign citizen shall 
have purchased to an amount equal to the dividend, which 
he shall receive, even if such a provi»on itself were prac- 
ticable. For as the amount of his purchase is paid into 
the hands, not of the community, but of him who is selling 
his property in order to evade the anticipated decree of 
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this community, it therefore avails the receiver of the 
amount so given by the purchaser, to lay it Out again,, in 
other States ; where it would be out of our control, if it 
is to be supposed that such receiver would b^ honest 
enough to give up to the community, the avails of the sale, 
it is also to be supposed that he would be honest enough 
not to sell his property for the purpose of disobeying the 
commattds of the public authority, even by way of antici- 
pation. But it is in favor of the dishonest, that such a 
provision would operate ; and to the prejudice of the com- 
munity ; and, therefore, it is not to be allowed on any 
account whatever. 

And here perhaps it is as proper, as it may be elsewhere, 
to observe, that, if one thing only could be supposed to 
exist, it would be better at once to admit, of the immediate 
influx into our State, of great ^umbers of poor men from 
other States and nations ; and also to a full participation 
of patrimonies, with us, in the first instance. The objec- 
tion to such a practice is chiefiy in this. Their notions would 
be likely to be what they now are, with respect to pro- 
perty : they would imagine it to be the best course for 
them to obtain what would in such case be coming to 
them ; this, they would be sure to take, in moveable pro- 
perty, and when they had so obtained it, would leave the 
State, and go to others, where they might enjoy it, upon 
principles such as have resulted in'^making them the op.- 
pressed portion of the human race, which they now are. 
Strange as such a procedure would be, it is nevertheless 
not more so, than it is now, to see, much the greater part 
of all nations, sitting quietly down, in their own degrada- 
tion, misery, and wretchedness, and never once thinking 
for themselves, that tJieir right to property is as good, is 
as genuine, is as worthy of reclaiming or defending by 
argument or by the sword, as any right, for the acquis!-. 
28 
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tion, protection^ and eiyojnneiit of whicb, any man» or an; 
nation <rfniai» have ever shed blood ! 

It howerer, on the contrary, they cculd come with en- 
I^tenedmm of their own happimsss ; and of that of their 
posterity ; there would be no limit to their admiason in 
very considmble numbers, but the quantity of p^sonal 
property, which will be found in the State, whenev^ a 
Genial Division shall take place. There is of course a 
Ihnit to the subdivision of this ; beyond which if we go, at 
the first setting out, of the new system, the effsct pro- 
duced, would be, to diminish the quantity of the results of 
our subsequent industry. The #otZ, however, of the State, 
IS ample enough. The late De Witt Clinton, if I recol- 
lect aright, estimated it as being capable, even under pre- 
sent modes of employing industry, talents and resources, 
where every thing that is good, great, generous or usefiil, 
is paralytic, with the oppressions, which inordinate wealth 
inflicts upon it, of sujf^orting fourteen millions of people. 
How happy for the State, would it not be, if we could 
rapidly approach what to him appeared as a maximum, 
'but which undoubtedly is very far from being such. 

As the ideas of men now are, and as they may be ex- 
pected to be, in nations, where the principles of this work, 
have not, and shall not have been made known^ whenever 
the time shall arrive that this or any other State is about 
to adopt the system of government marked out in it, such 
State will find itself under the necessity of fixing a time, 
after which no immigrant citizen or foreigner can be enti- 
tled tareceive a patrimony. The citizens will be allowed 
to comet without restriction ; but inasmuch as it cannot be 
known whether they have come for the purpose, of iden- 
tifying themselves with the future destinies of the State ; 
or of carrying away a patrhnony ; such patrimony cannot 
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he given them. If tbef remftiD, lK>wever, their i^Sbifm 
will be citizens and be enffded accordingly. 

The propcfsition, therefore, recurs ; if another State can 
and will gire up to our governing authority all the pro-> 
perty it has witbin its limits, belonging to our citizens ; 
this State will also tlo the same as regards property in its 
possession, belonging to their citizens. If she cannot do 
it ; is it to be expected, that we must forbear to exeidse 
those rights of sovereignty over our own al^fs, which in- 
herently belong to us, as much as theirs belong to them, 
merely because we cannot separate whatever truly belongs 
to them, from what truly belongs to us ; and because we 
cannot obtain from them what they also have of ours m 
their possession ? Bfust the rights of more than a mittion 
and a half of human beings belonging to this State, go 
imattended to ; must the^ he witkkeM from them, because 
a most Contemptible fraction of this number, have, by the 
sanction which this State gave to the United States Con- 
stitution, some forty years ago. been allowed to own landt 
ed property in this State ? Did ihe Cramers of such a Con- 
stitution, contemplate such a cons^uction of it, that no 
State government would be allowed to make such laws 
r^farding property, as should suit themselves? Did it 
mean to say, that a State should not pass a law, for ex- 
ample, that no citizen should own over 600 acres of laiidi 
if it happened timt previous to the passage of siieh a law, 
some citizen of another State, should accidentally happen 
to own, in this, more than that quantity ? 

If not, then would such State have the nght to pass 
such law ; and the natiye or resident citiiMn, would be 
oibligedio make rale of the overplus. So also, if the State, 
instead of fixing at 600 acres, as did the Roman Agrarian 
Law ; should fix die quantity of land at such a number of 
acres, that all wouM luve an e^oal share, would it hot be 
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coiiq[>etent for the State t6 do so ? All that the Coiurtitu- 
tion of the United States requires, is that the citizens of 
another State may enjoy the aame rights as native or resi- 
dent citizens* It may be contended, perhaps, that on this 
principle, the citizen of another State, while his property 
went into the General Division, should also have his patri- 
mony ; and that against this, 1 have made strong opposi- 
tion. But i will cease this opposition^ whenever other 
States shall do the same by our citizens; Besides, in an- 
swer to this ; I may moreover make two replies ; cne ; 
that no man has title to patrimony on the ground of put- 
ting property into the general division ; for this patrimony 
is not a thing to be purchased — but belongs to each and 
every citizen of a State, in virtue of his esdstence : and 
another is ; that this State also, as a State, has its rights 
in the other State ; that is to say, it has the right to have 
possession of ihat property of our citizens which is there, 
within their limits ; and which I have shown (under exist- 
ing circumstapces) cannot be commanded by the entire 
powe;£^of that State, even if it should desire it ; and for the 
simple reason, that it cannot ascertam where it is and in 
what it consists. If this could be asoortained, it could be 
given up ; and its amount would be known. But as it 
cannot be ascertamed ; then it is but fair to presume, that 
it may be at least equal to that which we, in our own 
State, retain in satisfaction and fieu.thereof. 

But if the State of New- York, has rights, in relation for 
example, to the State of New^ersey, they are at least 
equal to those which the State of New-Jersey has in reku^ 
tion to them ; so that, if this State may not' retainf or lay 
claim to the disposal of real estate, within our limits, be- 
longing to citizens of JNew-Jersey ; so may imt the State 
of New'Jer^ey < retain .or keep possession of the sinMlar 
property of our citizens, within her territory^ and if she 
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doe* so keep possesmon^ whether from inability to do other* 
wise, or firom whatever other cause it may be ; so also 
may we» in returo» do the same. Nor would the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in such a case as this, be aUe 
to aflford the eUwm ^ New«Jersety any remedy, because it 
is not a casein which any vicdi^dn of the laws of Con- 
gress is ioTolved ; wherein the rights of such citiaen could 
be investigated without any reference to the SkUe of whidi 
he ought be a member : but it would be that particular 
kind of case which may jusdy come before Uus Court, 
wherein the only quei^tion to be decided is, do the two 
States, New-Tork and New'Jertey, for exampte,in the 
exercise of their individual lights of ^ate-sovere^nty, act, 
and te^et e(|aally upon each other. Thus, it would have 
to ascertain a simple tact ; does one State appropriate 
^nolher% property, existing in ^e right, of its'l^tizens : 
and does tite other do more? In the c$$o before us, like 
is given for like, for aught that appears^ or can be made 
io appear, to the contrary, and the decision of the C<^iirt 
could not fail to be, that under the eiroua^stances, eadi 
psirty must be left to the foil and undisputed ejKer<4se of its 
own sovereognty. 

If forther co^mati<m of the {MNution aapumed for the 
the Supreme Court were wanting^ it may be found in this. 
That the Coostitutioa of the Umted SMea is the i^e^ultof 
a Convention of States, and not of ibei ix^ulation of 
whmh they are composed. Thua, if New-'York has been 
compelled to allowtfaecit^Bens of New-Jf)rfi|^toown lands 
within its limits .at all, it has been in consfequeace ^f the 
comptfifcm{adfr4ietweenglhft States by that convention, and 
afiteriwafiii;6Wotiened, net by a^ jqs^ority tof tihejpecyls, but 
by a mi^edty of Ae &0U0. If the State of New-Jersey 
has idso,been cooipeiled to auff^ a like.ownemhip of lands 
within itsown t^ritories^l^citixensof New«Y<N^il has been 
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under the operation of a uoiilar necessity. If now, with 
regard to either of these States, wholly within the sove- 
reignty whic^ belongs to it, a case arises, in which it is 
necessary for one of them, la adl home the property of ies 
citizens ; is it to be said, in behalf of the State whieh re- 
fuses or neglects to surrender it up, that it may have its 
full rights in the oUier, State, in manner the same as if it 
had made the surrender ? The individual citizep, or citi- 
zens of such State, so refbsing to surrender the property 
belonging to citizens of another State, could they come 
into Court, and claim that their rights, fractions as they 
are of the State to which ^hey belong, should be held of 
more consideration than Uie whole adverse State itself? A 
State, too, which was one of the parties, to the Great Com- 
pact of the Union ; whereas the individuals in question, 
are wholly unknown as such ? It is impossible. If such ci- 
tizens are injured, it is their own State which has done it, 
by not giving up. to a neighboring State, that jH*operty 
which such State has as good a right to demand, as their 
own State has to demand theirs.^ 

Thus far have I argued the question of power existing 
in this State, or any other State, to take the method I have 
proposed, of brmg^ng about a General Division of Proper- 
ty ; whenever they shatt~be convinced, that it belongs to 
to their rights, their interests, and their happiness, to do 
so ; in order that I might have the opportunity of show- 
ing, as well that it is consistent with our obligations of 
duty to the Union, as that it is impossible for it to be d<me 
in any other manner. I trust that both are established to 
the full satisikction of the reader. I have choeen to de- 
fend the right of this State, to make such modification of 
its internal government as I am recommending, without 
any necessity to be felt on its part, to wait for, or consult 
other m^bers of the Confederacy, before they should un- 
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dertake to build up the ediQce of th^ own happiness. Jf 
then, such right is manifest, standing alone,^ and sii^gle*' 
handed, as it were^ in the cause, with all the rel^tion^ bj 
which she is connected with other States and the world ; 
how much more manifest would ^uch right appear, if she 
might hope for co-opci;aUon from her sister States? And 
yet it is not to be admi^d for a moment, that if pur* con- 
nection with the Union interfered with our own internal 
arrangements, so as to pre^nt us firom giving to Our citi- 
zens, to each, what we think oelpngs to him ; it would be 
fully competent to us^ to break off all such connection as 
was made by our ancestors ; these latter having no just 
power to bind us to sacrifice what to us shall appear to 
belong, to pur own rights and our own welfare. 

Thus, if it has been found an impossibility in justice, or 
any thing like it, to ourselves, or -to others, to accomplish 
our object, without, in the first place, renouncing all our 
external piroperty, so to call it, and without claiming all 
' within pur borders ; to renounce all debts ; and to refuse 
all credits : hpw do the difficulties vanish, when any two or 
more States combine, at one and the same time, to accom- 
plish the same result ? The rights of man are the same 
every where f the same for the people of New-Jersey as 
for the people of New- York. If, then, it should happen 
that they should awake to such a sense of then: rights as to 
order the creatioo of such a ^ta^e of things, as I ardently 
wish to see established every where ; at the same time, 
that this State should ; and both should go on together, 
each to reform its own social system ; it would lighten 
much the labors of both* For, then, if U should be de- 
Mm^ if It should be thought more consonant with the prin- 
^ples pf justice, than otherwise it would be ; then might 
each State give up. to the other the property of its own 
dtizens ,- for tfaf n> neither territory would be a land for 
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fraud, cmuuDg, knavwy, and peijur; to flee to» as thieve 
ftj to reoeptaoles of stolmi goods, or unworthy debtois to 
distant and unknown countries to av(Hd tbdr creditors. 
For eitto of these cades apply with great force and ener- 
gy to men, who, with vast . posseanons now, wU^ they 
hav^ once and always thooght,^ perhaps, were ^ir «wo, 
have, nefertheless, no honest tide to it, nsoro than the thi^ 
who has stolen his prepay, or the debtor who owes his 
creditor, and who runs away from him, so soon as he finds 
he is in pursuit of him. What better is the man, than a 
thief, who« thinking, perhaps, for a long course of time, 
that what he happens to possess, is truly his own ; yet ne- 
vertheless not his ; and yet strives to appropriate it to his 
own use, and detain it from the lawful owner, after he 
knows where and who he is ? Thus a man may, by inheri- 
tance, perhaps, obtain property firom his ancestor ; and 
among it, without his knowledge, there may be a quantity 
of stolen property ; the owner may be made known to 
him ; and the fact of ownership be estal^sfaed If he, 
(hm^ keep it from the lawful owner, and appropriate it, or 
attempt to appropriate it, to his own use, does he not steal, 
or attempt to steal it, for the second time ? And ought he 
not to be punished as the first thirf would have been, had 
he been apprehended ? 

So when men in society awake to an under^anding, or 
are beginning to awake to an understandmg of ^ir right 
to property ; if we shall see the possessors of it, flying in 
every direction, to escape the doom that is approacbkig, 
endeavoring, in every manner possible, to put it out of the 
power of the community, to repossess themselves of 
that wealth, whatever it is, which is the common pi^ 
perty of all ; it will be what we have good reason to esc- 
pact to see ; bat how little diflbrent w^l such men appear 
to be from those vile malefectors^who now daily march to 
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the gallows, for crimes of not half the enormity 7 For ma* 
ny of the acts of soch malefactors are but the acts of repri- 
sal, which the present unjust system 'of appropriating and 
transferring property, has rendered it necessary, in their 
opinion, for the perpetrators to commit ; acts, which noTcr 
would have been committed, but tor the denial of the first 
and most important right which man possesses, that of his 
right to property. 

. When the period approaches, if it ever shall approach, 
for the realization of the views contained in this Work, 
every artifice wiU be resorted to, to defeat or delay them ; 
and one the most likely to occur, is, the proposition to 
adopt the system in part. But, as Thomas Paine has 
somewhere observed ; *' there is no such thing as half 
right and half wrong ;" aftd whoever thinks there is, when 
he awakes to, a discovery of the real truth, will find that 
every half-right and half* wrong system, is a system which 
is wrong altogether. Thus, of what use would it be to 
say, that a General Division, throughout the State, of ail 
the property it contains, should not be made ; but that the 
system herein pro{tosed, of transmitting property to posteri- 
ty, should be carped iDto operation ? Is it to be said that the 
poor have not been enslaved long enough yet ? Must Lo- 
rillard retain possession of his five miUions, in order that the 
poor, if he shall yet live fifteen year^ longer, may be com- 
pelled to add five miUions more to it, for his use, instead 
of creating this wealth for themselves ? And if he be yet to 
live other fifteen years, must these same poor swell these 
ten millions ta twenty millions^ by the sweat of their brows, 
when all this increase of wealth is honestly their own, and 
ought never to be his ? 

If a General Division is not to be made, such is the eflect 
that is sure to follow. Besides, the evil will not terminate 
with bis lifetime ; at least such will not bo the fii^t gene- 
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rallj. For, as propwty which is not money, naay yet be 
converted Into money ; so witt it be ; and if a man, with 
the present erToneoua views of his right to property, is not 
permitted, in his lifetime, to make n wiD, which will be 
Valid after his death ; he may yet, although against the 
law of the land, and no doubt, would, (I speak generally,) 
secretly and clandestinely ^toe Uaway to his favorites, chil- 
dren ot others, in his lifetime. These, again, would con- 
tinue to act with it, so as to increase it in a similar manner 
out of the labors of the poor ; and thus would the causes 
which now curse the earth with calan^tiei be perpetuated, 
to an indefinite period of time. Whereas now, if we rip 
all up, and make a full and General Division, L<mllani, 
any more than any other man, would have nothing to spare, 
for the purpose of giving away '; none would need it, if he 
had ; and although he would seem to be very pomr, indeed, 
compared to what he now is ; yet, he would be as near the 
alms-house himself, as any and ev^ one of his fellow- 
citizens, but no nearer. 

Nor is it improbable that holders of mtkcb smaller for* 
tunes, although far «bove what will probably be the 
amount of tbe patrimony heretofore spoken of» would find 
it much more to their interest, than they at first thought 
may imagine, to insist upon the levelling of their Colossal 
neighbors. Every day famishes evidence of the ease with 
which ciq>itals of from one to five or ten millions, swallow up 
and appropriate to themselvesi other capitals of thirty, fifty, 
or a hundred thousand : so that the very precarious tenure, 
by which their smaQ fortunes are held, ought to be an ad- 
monition to those who hold them, to accept of a smaller 
amount, when it can be held by a tenure altogether secure. 
In the pecuniary world, it is much the same as it is in the 
v^etable; large umbrageous trees overshadow those 
which are smaller, and prevent their growth. Independ- 
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ent, tberefore, of every contideration of right, due to 
any and every fellow beii^ arpund us» the possessors of 
smaller fortunes, have an undoubted interest in puUing 
down those which are larger. 

There are those who do not look &r enou^ into the 
nature of the reasons for this first and General Diviaon of 
property, to refrain from siting, ^* that it seems imJQSt to. 
" take what they have acquired from those who began the 
" wwld with nothing, and divide it among their fellow 
** citizmis ;'^ and to these it may be said, that it seemB #o, 
indeed. But this is a]l> There is no hardship, no inju&* 
tice in the matter, whatever. The truth is, the whde 
world, and all that it contains, is a vast estate, and all man*' 
kind are the heirs. It has happened, no matter bow, U has 
haupfmed^ that a few of Ulb heirs have got all the property 
into their own hands. If i\ow an heir, who, at one timai 
had none of this vast e^te, succeeded in getting any porf 
tion of it, he must have obtained it from those who hti it, 
and not from those who kadiino^. He obtained it, these? 
fore, from those who had usurped it, both from faimsrif and 
oiben. If afterwards, by any use which he could ot did 
make of that which he obtained inthefirat instance he suo* 
ceeded in greatly increasing it ; he in his turn has become 
an usurper of the rights of others, inasmuch as he retains 
from them what beloi^ to them ; and theseothers will not 
fail to call upon him to surrender. They will say to him, 
** We are heirs, in common with you, in this great estate. 
'* We have been deprived, till tiiis moment, by you and 
'* others, of our right : whereas, if we had had it,t0e also could 
« have made money for ourselves as well as you. But we 
« did not happen to stand in the same fortunate relation in 
"^^ which you did, to those, or any of them, who robbed us 
^' both, or who, at leastrbecame possessed, of our birth- 
'^ right ; and» therefore, we have remained poor and 
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** wretched, slaves to you and others, and dependent on 
<< you and them for our very existence. Nevertheless, the 
<< the estate is as much odrs as it is yours, and your fel- 
^* lows' ; and, inasmuch as you have held it from us, you 
^* must now restore it, with all the profit you have made 
<^ on it ; (such is evcin the law of the land now in similar 
<^ cases,) and we will begin life notD, as it ought to have 
^* been begun at first.*' 

Perhaps a diagram will give force to these reflections, 
and tend to make more visible than can otherwise be done, 
the injustice of the title by which those who are rich pre- 
tend to hdd what they call their own, and on the strength 
of which they undertake to resist all attempts to take it 
away. But the history of all countries, shows two import- 
ant facts ; 1st. That the property of the globe, or portions 
thereof, has never been equally divided among all ; and 
2dly. Th^ it. has not been transmitted equally to the suc- 
ceeding generations. Now either of these events having^ 
never happened, all title property, is vitiated and worth- 
less from the very beginning ; and, therefore has no vu- 
lidity or justice in it, down even to this very moment. 
Thus the accompanying square. A, B, C, D, inay re- 
present the whole surface of the globe, and, for the con- 
venience of argument, we will imagine the quality of its 
soil, to be equal in value, in all its parts. 
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Allowing now* tbat there were, for example, ten thou- 
stild equal human beings, upon the surfiice of this square, 
previous to its being subdivided ; what enormous injustieei 
would not be perpetrated, if« by any means whatever, one 
man only, should take to himself the portion of territory 
marked " No. 1 ;" another " No. 2 ;" a third « No. 3 ;" 
and a fourth *< No. 4 ;'* the remainder having nothing. If 
the whole territory were divided equally and properly 
among them ; he who now is supposed to own «* No. 1" 
would have, for example, the small square near B, and no 
more, for his own equal portion ; whereas, by possessing 
himself of the whole of the large square marked *^ No. V^ 
he has actually much, very much more than belongs to 
him. Those who have none are obliged to kire of him. 
They pay him for the use of that very soil, which does not 
belong to him, and which doe3 belong to themselves. 

29 
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WiA irtlit lie iMem» i» ipi^fBMDl, for tUt ^ 

be baiMt hooset and ships, and buys goods, irures, and 

. merchandize ; in one word becomes wealthy, and aUe to 
command, as it were, the lt?es and services of his feUow- 
betngs. But if he bad no right to that large poriioo of 
soil, in the first instance, he bad no right to receive rent 
firom others, for its use ; having no right to these rents, be 
can have no rigl^ to the property, to the wealth thiy pur« 
chased for him ; having no right to what be pttrdiased» 
he has no right to retain it ; and, having no right to that 
large quantity of soil in the original instance, be has 
00 right to convey it awiy to others ; and if such 
others, have it in possession, tke^f may, ^nd must of ri^t 
be dispossesBed of it And if any one of those who origi« 
nally had nothing should succeed in obtaimng an unequal 
portion of prqperty from any of the four, who may have 
bad the first possession of the earth, or from their succes- 
sors, neither has Ae any better title, than if he had been 

, one of the number among the first monopolnts. For al- 
though he may contend, that he has exerdsed unwearied 
industry to acquire it, and therefbre, has obtained a ji»t 
title, still it is to be said of him, that the wealth wMch was 
offered to his acquisition, and wfaidi Himdated that on- 
wearied industry, was not his who oflin^ it ; but belonged 
to others. It would be as unjust to aHow such person to 
bold tide under such circumstances, as it would under the 
present order of things, to allow a man to receive or re^n, 
as a reward for his industry, stolen property, the posses- 
sions of a pirate, and what not, the qferof which had sti- 
mulated Um also to a high degree of activity. But in 
addition to this original unequal appropriation of property, 
its transmission to posterity has also ever been unequal. 
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and this doubly aDmhilales aU title to property as now 
bekl among miuikind.* 

Nor let this rich possessor complain, that under the 
hope and receipt of rich rewards for his labors, he has 
labored ftiore than sufficient to sustain his own existence ; 
and, therefore, he ought to retain more than bb equal 
share : so also have the great mass of those who are now 
and ever have been poor, labored, ai Uoit^ to the same 



* As an instance of the original distribution of the soil 
of the State of New- York, having been so enormously un* 
just and unequal in principle as my diagram, and its accom* 
panying remarks supposes, I oflfer, amidst mueh more of a 
shaHar character which I might olTer, the ibllowing extracts 
to the consideration of the reader, as they i^pear in Mrs^ - 
'6rant*s *^ Memoirs of an American Lady," &c. p. 6. 

**After the necessary precaution of erecting a small stock- 
'* aded fort Cor security, a church was built io the centre of 
**the intended town, [Albany], which served in different 
*^ respects as a kind of land-mark. A gentleman of ihe 
•» name of Renssellaer was considered as in a manner lord 
>• paramount of this city. A pre-eminence which his sue- 
*<cessor stifl enjoys both with regard to the town and the 
** lands advent. The erigiml proprietor, having obtained 
<• from the High and Mighty States [of Hottand] a grant o 
'^lands, which, beginning at the church, extended tfio^vt 
'^mtlesmeoei^ dmcHon^ forming a manor of twenqr-fonr 
**Duteh miles in length, the same in breadth, including 
*' lands not otdy of the very best quality of any in the pro- 
*» yince, hit the moti happily oituated bothjor the purpose of 
*» comflieree and agriculture.^* A tract equal to more than 
three hundred thousand acres, (and more than one hun* 
dredth part of the wlu^ State,) to which, if Uiere be any 
truth in the principles of this work, the grmitee had, and of 
course the present possessor has, (even if derivation from 
his ancestor were good ibr any thing,) no more of just ^de 
dum one man has to the right arm of another* X 
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extent, even without the solace of such reward ; and diese, 
sorely, on the same principle, ought to have more abo. 
But if both of these positions be true, then would the rich ; 
tiiose who have never labored at all, be called upon to 
take less ; nay, to be deprived even of possessions alto- 
gether. But would this be right ? Is it fair to charge all 
the evils of the past upon the few ; when the many, if they 
bad only understood their rights, and how to have secured 
them, could have claimed them at any mc»nent ; and no 
one could have resisted with any efi^t ? The &ct is, 
both have wandered in errors, the one in supposing their 
rights to be greater than they actually were ; and the other 
in believing them less. But evils which are done already 
cannot be undone. If they could, we could go to the 
graves of the rich, of past ages, and awdie them ; we 
could awake also the poor who slumber near them ; and 
aay to the one, •* the enjoyments, in which during your 
^< life-times you rioted, were afforded to you at the ex- 
*' pense of the toils of these your brethren, who speot their 
" lives in labourfor you ; now in return, therefore, per- 
*' form ye also, for them, an equal amount of toil, and let 
«* them eqoy it at your expense. Then will justice be re* 
** establi^ed between you." But this is not to he done, 
any more than it is that the portion of the evils, of the pre- 
vailing system, which afflicts the present generation, is to 
be remedied by any other means, than that of making a 
full, and equal, and general division. To do otherwise, 
would be to commence the new system, by incorporating 
with it, a principle of inequality, which in the old has been 
the only and fertile source of all the misery and wretched- 
ness which now afflict the human race. 

Let no^ one undertake to say, that both rich mid poor 
kaoe understood their rights ; and that the latter, for pur* 
poses which have seemed good to them ; have abandoned 
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ikmt rig^ to inroperty, l^ eateriBg iitfo a state of soeietjr* 
Society bts e^er bad ita origin in very difiSir^t principto. 
B^ttdesb ail metu existing since government ww Jtrst in- 
stitutedy enter society without any consent of tfair ovn« 
But admitting for a moment, that they did so abandon in 
the first instance ; such abandonment could affect <mly 
thoee who did abandmi ; it covdd not affect others. The 
preset generation, therefore^ have the right, to cli^m, that 
for tbemsdves which is their own, and which no one has 
the right to abandon for them. Besides, ^nce govern- 
ment began, show me the instance where it has offered^ to 
any of its citizens or mib^ets, proper^, either in his own 
right, or otherwise, trnd where it hOM hem r^^fected^ and 
the point, so far as this instance goes, ^hall be yielded.— 
But such an event never happened. And all that has been 
urged m this way, has been calculated and inteqdedi no 
doubt, to make the poor rest as quiet and contented a^ 
possible with their mise^ble condition. 

Nor is it to be said, timt the variousoccupations of lifeare 
such that some have jnore need of tbdr original right of pro* 
pert/» or rglher its artificial subslitttte, than others. Tint is 
not true. The engraver, the pin^malcer, the f^sician, and 
many others 49)Nireii% need it less. Butdo they not reqmre 
houses to live in ? Are they not sunounded with wants, 
which this artificial substitute would enable them to sup* 
ply, even if they required no stock, no material, b^re re* 
turns for dieir industry and skill can come in t Besides, if you 
dispossess them of their equal right, yop place them in eir- 
comstances of dependence, such that ptbecs, who, theririiy, 
wiU have» of course^ more &an they are entitled to, will 
exercise over them the mesM (^reducing tfawd to slavery « 
So much as it regards occupations and pursmts le^^uirmf 
^mall capital; and 8|S to those requiring large capitab^thepe 
will be acquired by proper associations* They , therefore, 
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and others, tod aB, are entitled to receive what belcmgs to 
them, without any abatement or evasion whatever. 

Another method of accomplishing the adop^n of the 
mw Sjfsiem inpari^ will be to propose exceptiofis; and 
one the most likely to bex>ropo8ed, is that of exempting 
Churches and Church property from the €rreat Public 
Sale. But let it be remembered that the vast amount of 
pn^perty which these institutions possess, has been drawn 
from the same iniquitous system which has robbed man of 
bis rights for ever ; that without such i^stem, a few indi- 
viduals could not, as they have done, have built gorgeous 
temples, at an expense of two or three hundred thousand 
ddlars, and added thereto, further, and immense posses* 
sions. By the same nde that others may be deprived of 
that which never justly belonged to them, may these 
be compelled also to give up that which is not their own^ 
into the hands of those to whom it belongs. ^^ Let^ thett^ 
the scythe of equality move over the republic ;^ and when 
it has done so— wh^n it has leveUed all foolish and facti- 
tious und oppressive distinctions — then, let all men stand 
equal before themselves and their Creator. If, at such a 
time, any human being, or beings shall think that their 
duty to the Being who they believe has made them, re- 
quires, at their hands, the purchase of magnificent temples, 
in which to offer up to him their devotions, it will be per 
fecdy competent for them to do so ; and they may buy 
accordingly, with the dividend which belongs to them as 
their equal portion ; but to suffer them to have such tem- 
ples, at the expense of others, would not comport with the 
principles of honesty ; much less of piety ; and is, there- 
fore, to be tloerated on no condition whatever, among a 
people who know what their rights are ; and who are de* 
larmined to have them, and the vfhok of them, withoutany 
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abalemeot whatever, at whatever hazard they may require 
at their hands. 

Nor let the man of true piety be alarmed at this. Let 
him recdlect that true devotion resides in the heart of man» in 
the nneere homage which it pays to the divinity ; and that 
it does not consist in splendid pageantry displayed in mag- 
nificent buildings, the work of men's hai^s ; and that if it 
be not found in the Hoes and bosoms of men, it is to be 
found no where ^ at all. All else is but one gilded scene 
of hypocrisy ; unworthy (^public respect ; obnoxious to the 
disai^robation of the Divinity ; and certaitify unentitled 
to retain any property but such as strictly and equally be- 
longs to itself and to all. 

It may seem diat I have been unnecessarily itovere in my 
suppositions, of the exteni of that moral depravity which 
would, as all must see, prevail to thwart the wishes of the 
great mass of the community, if there were any possi- 
bility of its exercising itself. But those who are capable 
of making any such objection, have only to consider, that 
the whole property, for example, of this State, real and 
personal, on supposition, might be wholly owned by one 
man, and that he might have two millions of tenants under 
him. If he were allowed to make disposition of it, out of 
the State ; it is apparent, on the face of such a transaction, 
that these two millions of human beings must still continue 
to remain without possession of any kind whatever. So, 
if there were, taking the whole State together, some dozen, 
fifty, or five hundred large proprietors, the same princi- 
. pies of defeat, to all the designs of the community, would 
exist. Perhaps it might not exist, to the same extent, 
when there should be many of these large proprietors, as 
when that number should be smaller,^ and possessing, per- 
haps, a greater aggregate amount. The evil does not con* 
sist, however, so much in the number of the evil-doers^ as 
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it doei in ibe anooDtof miacbief; whicbeTMi ztmrufemtf 
them may be able to perpetrate. Tbas one ricbt but goiltj 
villainy would be aUe, under aome circainatance8» to ttans- 
fer, ontof tbe power of tbe State, more Iban would M to 
tbe lot of a thooiand, or ten tbouaand beioga, certainly 
mocb fetter than himself could pretend to be, ataiaed with 
such a crime as I have imagined him to be guilty oil It 
would be easy to show, how, among ether methods, such 
a transfer could take place, in case of tbe State agr^og 
to pay all debts due from our citizens to others ; and as- 
suming to itself all the credits belonging to then. False 
debts, for fidse conadorations, and to an immense amount, 
in all the forms, that law could possibly preaeribe, would 
not (ail to be presented, in such a manner, that the agents 
of the State {parht^ timMeke* cotrupUd) could not pos- 
sibly reject them. These lalse debts, eaa^ amounting to 
millions, without exciting suspicion, especially when we 
consider the eztensve commercial ooanecti^ms whieh this 
State maintains with other States, and natioi^ would easi- 
ly be saddted upon our people ; and they would have no 
alternative. Abolish dl debts, however; renounce all 
property abroad, except such ships, and their property on 
board, as may accidentally be absent ; «nd then claim all 
within our limits, wherever found ; and to whomsoever be- 
longing ; unless it belong to alien residei^ and transient 
owners ; impose high penalties for evasion, omissiony^ con- 
cealment, or other species of crime whereby a man gions, 
or attempts to gain more than his proper share ; just as 
now grand larceny, and other similar crimes, are punish- 
ed ; and then, and then on]y,«an a just and equal division 
be brought about ; or so nearly so, (although some conceal- 
ments will take place, such as that otf* money, &c.,) as to be 
productive of all tbe practical good, which it is to be ex- 
pected such a division will produce. Every thing bemg 
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al home, and every man, woman, and ciuld, having an in- 
terest in suppreadng every species of nnfair dealing ; in 
bringing to light all concealments, or attemps at con- 
cealment, and punishing the offenders ; every counting- 
house, having its clerks, ^prentices, and agents, equal 
in interest with their employer ; every factory ; every 
work-shop with its hands ; all the laborers, who know 
every thiog about the property upon which they labor; 
but of no part of which they can now call themselves 
the master ; all these, and more, will be so many spies 
upon the wealthy and upon each other ; the wealthy 
themselves also watching individuals of their own number ; 
to insure that every thing shall be forthcoming, and fairly 
sold and divided. It is thus, I hope, that the poor will see, 
that I have not only shown him his rights, but how he may 
_ get them^ in spite of idl opposition If now he does not 
obtain them, it wiH be no one's fault but his own, and that 
of his associates ; and this, I am well aware, will not be 
chargeable upon them longer than b necessary, for the 
common understanding of th^ir rights, and the creation of 
a proper concert of action among them. 

It is proper to remark still further, in opposition to any 
impression that I think unfav<Mrably of the efficacy of moral 
feeling among men, to bring about and maintain such an 
order of things, as I desire to see established. No man 
makes a greater mistake, than when he supposes a vast 
majority of mankind are not honest. If they are not 8o» 
what secures to the rich the enjoyment of their property 
now ? If a rich man plunder another rich man, who pro- 
tects the sufferer ? Who punishes the offender ? If a poor 
man do the same, who measures out to him the justice 
which the law assigns him ? If the rich, as a body, are now 
in the full enjoyment of what they call their property ; to 
what are. they indebted, if it be not to the honesty of 
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4tepoor» at abody? If tbe latter* as a body, were not 
himett, heoeft even to the fault of aufferiog others t^ 
what doea not beloDg to them, what is there to Under 
Ibamfittnindiilgkig in their dishonesty? Is it the law? Is 
it a little parebnent, inMribed with a little ink, as is now 
the paper I write on? Or is it the valor and prowess of 
the rich? Is OM-nunOm sufficient; is their strength ade- 
quate; to prevail over the will or the wish of the great mass 
of the people? 

On the contrary, I build my system on the moral cmisti^ 
tution of man. If, in the introduction of it, if, in the first in- 
stance, it is necesHtfy to use punishment andaeverity ; it is 
to undench the hand of avarice, and make it give up its 
dishonest possessions. But this feding, which thus requires 
the IMS of energetic means, is itself an evil, having its origin 
aole^ in the present order of things. Let the new order 
be established ^ let the judgments of men be c^vinced, 
that no propwty is thw own ; that they have onfy the ose 
of it, while tb^ live ; that when they cease to live, it be- 
longs to others ; and that it is not for the past possessor to 
say to whom ; arid public opinion will sppport thissystem, 
as it |iow does the i>resent. It wUl no more controvert 
any of its princi{des or provimns, than it does now, those 
that exist among us. If, for exan^^de, it comes to be un- 
derstood, to be as much of a felony, of a robbery, of a 
crime against another, for a ftither, during his lifetime, to 
give away his property to another, to a son or a dau^^iter, 
for example, as it is now, to count^feit coin, or commit 
highway robbery ; will such father be likely to mdLO such 
gift ? Will the son or the daughter be likely torec^ve it? 
If the one is about to descend into the grave, wiH be daie 
to leave, at hii exit firom the world, a tanushed Bmmatj 
behind him ? Will his c^iildr^ dare not only to survive 
their father's reputation, but to live in the inikmy oi their 
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own ? Oq^ eoDtmj; wiB ^ ootlie aozuMis to atoid 
my and everj suspiei4M of hawing had agency in any 
iUBh transacttoD ? BmidBp in what particular would Hm 
rooaifar inrofit ? To bestow it on his or her chiUrra, the 
game o&nce must be commlttod again ; and ^hat by two 
parties; and both under the same perilous eircunistances. 
It does notafail to say that a thousand opportunities would 
exist, whereby it oould be done, without detection. Sodo 
dai|y» and hourly, now» opportunities exist where men, in 
a thousand ways, may cQmnat c^bnces against our present 
laws, and yet it is not done. The truth is, that system is 
a good one which is built on the suf^osition that men are 
honest; and that is a false one, which supposes them to 
be otherwise. It is moral rectitude winch prevents the 
commissioB of crimes now, and it would be the same mo- 
ral .rectitude, under much better circumstances, however, 
which would prevent the giving property away, under the 
new qratem ; inasmuch asit would be seen to be a robbery' 
of (be next generation 

Besides, m the new order of things, both &ther and son 
would be equal. Neither would be in need. And every 
one knows, that gifts do not prevail between equals ; not 
even between parents and children. There is no motive 
for it. If it ever happen that they are offered, it is seen im- 
mediately, that they create resentment. They are received 
as irtsnlts, or as foolish offers of unavailing kindness.' For 
the party to whom they may be offered, instantiy fceb him- 
sdf treated as a menial, or a dependent In this case, be- 
ndes b^ng degrading, it would be crimmdl; it would sub- 
ject to his of rqNtfiriiofi, and to pumskmaa. If, there- 
fore, it has been necessary, in my estimation to provide 
pun»hment for a crime so little likely to be comitted, it 
is because it is rendered necessary, in the first introduction 
cttbe systemi in consequence of the vices already engen- 
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ietei by a corropt state of things, wbieb tbis sjrstem is ill' 
tended to supplant and remove. 

So much as regards a gift direct. It hardly needs be 
Said that property sold, or service rendered at a price, eith^ 
above or below its worth, is a gift also ; which, on being 
circamstantially proved to have been made, for the ptirpos6 
of evading the laws, would subject the parties concerned 
to the infamy and punishment now awarded to felony. 
Gaming, by lottery, or otherwise, would be felony also ; 
since it is nothing less than a gift (h>m the loser to the win- 
ner ; and to this practice, the moral feeling which would 
pervade the community, would put an entire 8t6p. Nor is 
*this, in any manner, to be .doubted, unless it is to be sup- 
posed that the citizens, in the new order of things, would 
be indiiferent to their children and grandchildren, b«ng de- 
prived of a portion of their patrimony, on coming to the 
age of maturity. And even these, during the period Of 
minority, would not fail to expose aH o^ces of the kind 
that came to their knowledge ; thus restraining «nd pre- 
venting the practice, if a sense of moral rectitude dML not, of 
itself, prove adequate to the object. - 

As to insurance, (by private incorporations,) I have 
not thought it strictly consistent With the des^ of this 
Work, to give my ideas in relation to it. There is no doubt* 
that it bears, in some degree, the character of ganung. 
And it is an important question to decide, whetiier it ought 
not to be excluded altogether, from the proposed new mo^ 
dification of Society. In this event, however, the State 
Government itself would find it necessary to bectaie the 
Insurer, in all matters in which it is proper to insure at all. 
1 incline to think that it wduld be the best systena that 
could be adopted ; and that for a multitude of reasons, 
which cannot fail to suggest themselves to the reader, and 
which I need not trouble him to mention. 
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The reader hfts seen^ that tbe fimd which enables each 
indifidiml to bid fbr hie share or proportton of the property 
cf tbeStale, ishi the feroi of eredit. It wUl not be possible 
to do it with money, as, for sueh a purpose as diat of sel* 
hug the entire property of a whole eottmnnity, at one time, 
there is not money enough, peiliaps, in the whole wodd. 
I hav^no aecorate means of ascertaining what amomit of 
gold and s^i^er, fin* ^is oiriy is money, and can be receiv- 
ed as sndi^ there may bo in diis State. 

As it regards the United States, it appears Uiat^ since 
the year 1793, when ^nr mint was first establuAed*, up to 
the end of the year 1828, there ba?e been coined, a trifle 
less thin 3(4 oidMons of doflais, in corns of every descrip- 
don. If we suppose, anterior to the first men^oned peri- 
od, that we might have had. ahready among us, 5j> miUions * 
more ; and i£ we further suppose, that we have held our 
own ; neitiier added to^ nor dimmisbed this amount, it 
would appear tlni we now have, in the nation, the sum of 
thirty-sir miHiom trfddlars. Taking now our numbers at 
twelve n^ions,'we discover, that tbere would be enly 
three deUan to each moi, woman, and child, in the Uni- 
ted States! If tMs be anything lUce correct, how ridicu- 
lous will appear those boMtings of the importance of Bank- 
ing Institutions, which we so often' have sounded in our 
ears, especially on the subject of the sttfe'ieqnt^ of mo- 
ney. When^idl men shall have their equal rights to pro- 
perty accorded to them, how childish will it not seem, to 
talk of the importance of such a service ; even if a family, 
9ay of five persons, were to have even five hundred dollars^ 
instead of fifteen or twenty P If Banks have derived any 
conaeqmSnce fiom this kind et service, rendered to the com- 
munity, it has been because one only in a million, as it 
were, has possessed money ; and te has feH that he needed 
some such place of safe-keeping for his ill-gotten treasure.* 
30 
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Let Um f^ofie but have Hmt rigbts, as it rqjtrds proper* 
^9 and they will keep th^ gold and ailver, as well asoth^ 
property, sitfc enough, iritfaout aoy aid to be dmived f^rotti 
Bankiog Iratitutions of any.kiod whatever. If, bow^ver, 
any of them shall be troubled with more than they will 
have any disposition to keq^ M;^,.they can even do with.it 
as a man is obliged to do now, who hascojtton, or tdhodo, 
iN^iich he does not wish to keep himsdf ; they can pay 
another for keeping it, in his warehouse, and not t4x the 
communis with the charge, as is now the .fiict, i^h res- 
peel to money, in the shape of chartered privilege 

But, inasmuch as the coins of other countries carcidafe 
here, by the ccmmiand of our laws, as well as our own 
coin, a circumstance I bdieve, which baf^^ens with few 
t>ther countries, especially, if they be of any great import- 
anpe in the scale of nations, it may be that tins eatimale is* 
too low. About the period of the occunenee of the French 
Revolution, when the population of France amouttled Co 
twenty-four millions, M. Neckar"* asc^tained there was 
above four hundred millions of ddlars in' gold and silver, 
in that country, in constant circulation, ^lliis woidd make 
about HfMUeen dollars, for every man, wcpian, and chUd. 
in France. In England, at the same period, ihe quanUty 
for each such person did not exceed Jhe ddlars. This 
difierence» is in part to be accounted for, from the ^t, 
that, in France, there was no paper money ; and &at in 
England the quantity was,- as it continues to be, enor- 
mous. 

If, therefore, I were to make the quantity of gold and 
silver, which, pro raia, belongs to every man, woman and 
and child, in America, equal* to what it is, in France, it 

* See Adminbtratiott of the Finances of France, Vol. UJ} 
.by Jib Neckar., 
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woidd stiB be v6r^ inconsiderable, when compared with 
Oie entire vakMllon of all the property of the State. The 
Credit fhnd, therefor^, was indispensable, as furnishing 
the only means of transferring tiie whole property, at a 
thne to new-owners ; at prices 4he same as would be com- 
manded for it, if it were sold in any long, course of succes-' 
sive negoeiations. 

It is not poenble for any one, much less for myself, to 
offer any thing more than a mere conjecture of the pro* 
bable value of ^e^ State. So much of property has been 
exempted from taxatiim, to satisfy the cupidity of various 
orders of our people, at the expense of the rest ;* so mUCh 
of personal property which is liabk to assessment for the 
purpose of taxation, escapes the knowledge of the assessor ; 
so much' of what is assessed ; is assessed only at a nominal 
value; so much of it is held by^he State, such as our 
Sak-Springs, and public lands ; of the latter nearly one 
mifiion of acres ; and so dtfferent would be the circum- 
stances, under which all this property would be put up, to 
sale, if ever it 1>e done, that I should not at all be sur- 
prised, if the result of such sale, should make the aggre- 
gate vakie of five times the amount, at which any actual 

* Witness die exemption from taxation, of Chnrch pro- 
perty, altogether ; and the property of priests, so for as it 
does not exceed fifiteen hundred dollars. Who does not see, 
in this oppressive privilege, the apostles and followers aa 
they affect to call themselves, of a holy religion, with one 
hand olfering up devotions of piety to the Creator ; and with 
the other plondering the pockets of their neighbors, of 
money, with which to pay the taxes on their property ; since 
by o^oi^tfig themselves of, if they have not sought, the exemp* 
tion, they impose the burthen of taxation whoUy upon the 
remainder of die eommunity which ought to be borne equal- 
if by aU, by themselves as well as by others? 
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asiessmeiU, voder ejd^uif circuiiistaBO«i>iiafl ever iuicle 
it For it 18 to be lecoUected ; that evefy, tiiiag would be 
sold at a priee, little or nothiog lesa than the labor wo^ 
be worth, to sujpfAj the place of that whieb k wasted, btit 
which if it be sot purchaaed, oratt be made. Tfaua in 
personal property, this principle would prevatt« thfomb* 
out ; and so also, in real, ao hxBs regarib aU (be labor 
that has been bestowed upon it to make it wbat it is* 

Correspon&og with these ideas, my coi^eetores would 
make the whole property ^ this State, to be w^artfa, two 
thousand or twenty-^e hundred mUlioBs of ddlars. Put- 
ting the whole population at two miHioDB^ as^ is Ukdy to 
be, in 1830, and diriding this sum equally among them all, 
it would amount to a thousand or twelve Imndred and Q&y 
doBars each, for man, woman and eUld. But as none are 
to have any thing, who have not arrived at the age of ma* 
ti^ty, whatever that shall be, this amount wiU.be more 
than doubled. 1%u0--the age of sixteen imd a half is 
about the dividing line. I mean by this that there are ma 
many under the age, as there are over i and as many over^ 
as under. If then thb age were selected as that of bmi* 
turity ; the portion which each p^von of matare age 
would receive, would be equal, under the estimate I b«« 
made, to about, from two thousand to twenlf-ive hundred 
dollars. A nwn, therefore, and ^s wife, would have freoi 
four to five tiieusand debars. And by fisung the age of 
maturity, at eighteen, as recommended in this Work, in- 
stead of sixteen and a half; the amount already assigned 
wouM be still greater yet. 

I do not particularly concern myself to repel any charge 
of ^travagance, which may be brought against me «n ac- 
count of this estimate. I do not undertake to kmem my 
thing about it. And such I presmne is the EiUoi/^mtm 
which any one wSL find himself wha undertsdcee to «r« ^ 
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raign its correctoess. It is sufficient for me, that I have 
sttewn, that there is a probability that some such large 
amount, will be forth-coming to each individual whenever 
such sale and dimon is made, as this Work proposes. 
And such sale, and Division, in addition to the other good 
eflfects ))irhich it wiU produce, will also determine, how far 
I am wrong, and how far those who controvert me are 
right ; for this will be the only way of arriving at the 
truth. Besides, it is not a fact, that the patriihony is use- 
ful on account of the number of dollars which may be 
made use of, to compare its value, with other things, or 
with other patrimonies ; but b0eau0e the ajfatem whkh he- 
etaws Uy makes aU equal; ibecause it banishes, in the eom« 
mon acceptation of ti^ words, both WealUi and Want ; 
destroying both the oppressor and the oppressed ; the vic- 
tor and th^vktim, by preventing accumulation of power 
in one ; and destitution, weakness or poverty in another. 
And this good effect, would be equally as well "accom- 
plished, if the property, placed into each man's possession, 
were known by a valuation to which we give Uie idea of 
^five hundred dollars, as if it were fifty thousand dinars. 
For names do not change the nature of transactions, or 
facts, whatever they may be. 

. It is apparent; therefore, without even a mommit's re- 
flection, Uiat either iftree, Jhe, or eeea^een dollars eadi ; 
even if we could suppose, th^ would all be forth-coming ; 
woidd be of no avail, towards the purchase of a patrimony 
for any one. It is of necessity, therefore, that each one 
must bid ; and as he cannot be expected to have the means 
of payment for any bid over his amount, he is to be re- 
strained from bichling beyond a certain excess : he must 
be restrained also from Indding below a certain deficiency. 
In the case of the excess, if it be for fast property ; tfie 
State may bold a hen on it, for a reasonable time, mitO 
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the intolljf of Ibe owner cao have qq^ortemly to tedeetn 
it And if H be personal, secimtf, ^ way oi Uen on the 
property of otiiera» or some other, adequate aitangement, 
may be adopted to secure its delivery to the purchaser^ 
and payment to the State. I need not trouUe the reader 
with details, idiich he will as well know tibw to si^fdy as 
any one else. 

As each one most bid, he will naturally bid for that, 
which will best suit his purpose in future life. Nor will 
any one be able to buy auch of such pgrtwidar personal 
property, as would afterwards sell readily ; and be con^ 
TOrted into money for tiK« use of the spendtlmft. AB 
win have use ; and that, too, fof an egtfoZporticm of those 
artides which enter into immediate ^id general consumi^ 
lion ; such as clothing^ food, and luzeries. There wiU, 
therefore, be no c^portunity of engrossing these articles, 
. which would be particularly saleable and c<uiveEtiMe into 
cash ; and if there be even semeUii^g of the kind, there 
will be asmaU field for the exercise of such a prop^iaty, 
rince all, or nearly aD, will be supplied wi& what tbey 
have any present means of paying for. If they are to pi»- 
chasemore, they must set tibemselves to vrork before th^ 
canjN^; andin the mean time, he n^ might have to s^, 
must work, too, or perish ; and he would, therefore, have 
a much narrower opportunity of i^a]mg the pred^, than 
he has new. 

** This wUl be, to empty our warehouses and atoiehoys- 
<< es,'' says one, <« and will you do without merchants ?*' 
Not an hour, I answer. *« With what will they fill their 
*^ warehouses, again^ mnce'they will have litde money V^ I 
answer again, with honesty, with good ehasacter, with skil} 
in and knowledge of business i in one word, with v^^ 
tation for integri^, as chiefly they do now. It will he 
9P^ as impossible, then, to do without merdiants, as it is 
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now. Tbe ddlirators of tlie soH eaanot aeUtMrprodace, 
except in gross ; aad the artistii and nanu&cturer will 
stiU continiie, as iie does now, to find bis interest in en* 
I^oyiBg a salesman, (probaUy altogether as*a oommissicm 
merchant,) rather than m being the salesman faonself. 
^ Whoever, in the new state of Uttngs^^ouki fancy that tbe^ 
merchant was the owner of all he had in possession, would 
deceive himself; but he would deceive Immuit very litde 
more than he would to fancy the same thing now. Th6 
world would be altered in one thing only ; the owners of 
it wpuld be different in number and retetive worth ; bi|t 
this would be all ; except the vnmense diibreBce that 
would soon make itself visible in individual and general 
pioeperijty. 



CXAPTSR vm. ' 

If ja man were to ask me, to what I would compare the 
unequal distnbulion of property which prevails in the w<H:ld^ 
and has ever prevailed, I wo^ say,,thatit reminds me of 
a large party of gendemen, who sbouki have a coQilnon 
right to dine at one and the same public table ; a part of 
whom jdieiilfl arrive fimt, sit down and ^at what they chose ; 
and then, because the^emaining part came later to <£nner, 
should undertake to mopopolise the whole ; and deprive 
them of the opportunity of satisfying their huhger, but up* 
on term» sueh as those who had feasts, should be pleased 
to |Hreseiibe« 

Such, now, is ^ actual condition of the whole human 
race* Those who have gom before us, have been the iSrst to 
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sit dowa to tbe ttUe» and to onjoy Aemselfesi withoot in- 
terniption, from tboeewiiocttnie afterwards; andnoteoa- 
tont with this rajoyment, they have disposed of the whole 
dinner, in such a manner, that nine-t^ths of the bmigs 
that now peof^ Una globe, have not wherewith to dine, but 
npon torms soch aatheeefir^ monopolisars, orthose to whom 
they pretend they have conferred their own power as sneces- 
sors, shall choose to dictate. It is, as if, after dining till 
they were satisfied, a general scramble ensued, f(Mr what 
remained on the table ; and those who succeeded in fitting 
their pockets and other receptacles, with provisions, should 
have something to give to their children ; but those who 
should have the misfortune to get none, or havfi^ got it, 
should lose it again, through firaud, calamity, or force, 
should have none for theirs, to the litest generati(m. 

Such is the exact resem^ance of the present order of 
things. Ye proud and Hch possessors of tbe earth, look 
at tlds, and see if it be ^ot so; and being so, and seeing 
that it is in your poweif to consent to a more kanarabk 
method of obtainii^ tide to possession ; say, if ye will 
not do so ? I do not ask you, because it is in your power 
to confer any favor by giving such consent ; for, this com- 
munity, and every other, whenever they diall understand 
their rights, will have power enough in their own hands to 
do what they shall think fit, without seekuig lor any acqui- 
sition from you ; but because it will be more agreeaUe 
to your own true happiness, {o give such consent freely; 
than, with the ill, but unavailing grace of reluctance. 
! Three hundred thousand freemen, in this State, bold votes 
in their hands, which no power that you can command can 
take out ; and of these freemen, more than two hundred 
and fifty thousand are men whom a preceding generatimi, 
together with yourselves and their own ignorance of their 
Ti^hia have conspired to place in situations such that they 
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btfefio piopwiy ia Ibe Sttt»^ wbioh tbey are dtizttos; 
allhoQfli UMtr tMe to meli pr^>eity k as good as Aat of 
apy man that bfomlies 

Tbo first possearioQ of tins State, by the anctttors of 
its present iidnlntaiitsrwas aoc^red by meiffis, partaking 
of the native of firaad» cniming, purchase and oon<|aest, 
the latler iHDedominaliiqf ; adnig npon ignorabe^, and 
want of the p»wer of resistance. So &r is this emphati- 
cally true that in 1609, on Hudson's return from the plaee 
where Albany now is, whither he went, in the very first 
voyage which led to the discovery of Uie river whieh bears 
Us name, «' a considerable namber of Indians had assent 
'< sembled at the head of the island, [Manhattan, on which 
<< this dly new stands,] md as he approached, assailed 
** him with a volley of arrows from their canoes. By a 
<< few Mschirges fl^ cannop, and muskets, wMch killed 
** sevend of the savages, the atUck was r^ulsed, and the 
« assailants put to flight." So that fit>m this Jiisterical 
circumstance, in the absence of other history whieh I need 
not refer to, it is 'evident that sosae previoos aggresnon 
bad provi^Lod this attack. 

But it is not necessary now to say i^ore, in objection to 
titles obtained, by possqsmn, by conquest, or by any odier 
•maginary species of acquintion. It has been shown a)> 
ready, throughout theae fMgee, I trust to the sftisftction ef 
the reader, that Urie to propoty ^^ts for all ; and for all 
alike ; not because others hav« been ; nor because they 
b«ve fM been ; not because they had a certam being for a . 
parent, rather than another being ; not beoanse th^ iqp- 
pear lator, or earner, on the stageof itfb, than others ; not ^ 
because of purchase, of oemiuest, of preoccupattcy, or what 
not ; but BECAUSE THEY ARE : BECAUSE THEY 
EXIST. I AM; THEREFORE IS PROPERTY 
MI NE ; as much so as any man'S) and that without asking 
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«By man'i perauswHi ; without payinganyBiM price ; wiUi* 
out knowing or caring fiurtfaer than as my ecpial right ezt^ada, 
iriiether any other human being ezi8t8» or not* Snch is the 
language of nature ; such is the language of right ; and such 
are the principles which will justify any pec^e in pulling 
down any gov^nment ; which denies, eyen to a 9Uigle in- 
dividual of the human race, his possession, his real tangi* 
ble poosession, of this unalienable right oi nature ; or its 
unquestionable equivalent. How much more so,then,i8 it the 
duty of any such people, to destroy their own government, 
when more'tkan mne-tenli^, it may be, are deprived of rights 
which the Creator gave them, when he gave ttera existence? 
Before I approach the termination of this work, it may 
' not be amiss, that we ask ourselves, how has it happened, 
that wealth, or in other words, possession, has succeeded 
in making itself so unequal in the world as it i^^pears ; and 
appears, almost without exception, ever to have been j Im* 
mediately there are hundreds, who are ready, lo cry out, 
'* It is conquest that has done it'' And having so said^ 
they seem to say, by the acquiescent manner in which it is 
spoken, that having been brought about by conquest, it iS| 
therefore, impossible to undo what conquest has done. 

Conquerors, undoubtedly, have their rights, as weQ as 
other men. But, these rights they have, as mmt and not 
as conquerors. Often, no doubt, with the sword^ they 
have won what truly belonged to them of right; but, tbsn, 
it was not the sword that conferred the right ; it only gave 
possession of it. The right existed before the sword was 
made to belong to him who wielded it. It came into ex> 
istence with his own being, and departed oidy wUh it. But 
its posiessimt its enji^ymera, often may depart without it, 
as has happened, I might say, almost for ever. 

But how came conquest ? How cAme men to be wWBg 
io hire themsdved out to those whom we cidl chieftains? 
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To be pidrced m& spears and arrows ? To be penetrated 
with sword and ball for price ? How came man to set him- 
self up, as a mark to be shot at, for sixpence a-day ? We 
need not go to remote ages to find an answer ta this qaes- 
tion. Ask only at our Forts ; enquire only of our Navy, 
and they will tell you. They will say, that if society had 
given them all a competence, (or rather the means of acquir- 
ing it,) such as all men might have, under proper circiun- 
stances, they would not have consented to be where they 
are. And this would be true of all nations. Let the men 
of all nations be made equal among themselves, in point of 
property, and then will wars be immediately self-extinguish- 
ed for ever. Keep up this unnatural inequality in wealtbi 
wfaiefa now ensts, and they will exist as long as two na- 
tions Shan be found in existence. Nay, n\pre, they will 
exist even yet longer ; for when only a single nation shall 
be found, civil wars will not fail to appear, as they do now, 
and from the same causes. 

It appears, then, that conquerors grow out of a state of 
unequal possession of property, ; and without such an une- 
<Ioai possession, they would never have existed. It ap- 
pears, also, that by destroying this inequality every Where> 
conquerors and warriors would be destroyed also. The 
question, then, again comes up ; how came this inequali- 
ty to exist f How had it beginning ? For we can all easily 
understand how it would continue unequal, and the ine- 
quality increase in magnitude, after it has once had a be- 
ginning. For it is even proverbial that " money makes 
money ;" whereas, the true proverb should be, that man 
makes money. It is quite as ridiculous to say, that " mo- 
ney makes money," as it would be to say that one planta- 
tion makes another. Between the owners of these two 
plantati(»is, there may be certain relations, by which the 
one owner comes to be possessed of both ; but still it is 
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in alksiurdi^ of (be grossest kind» to saj that one plantation 
ougbt to haye, that is, makes» or earns another. However, 
as the. world now is, ''money makes money." And so 
true is it, that if a'^little globe of gold, as large as that of 
the head of c large brass pin, say the one-sixteenth of an 
inch in diameter, were let out on componnd interest, at 5 
per cent a year, in a litde more than 1300 years it would 
' amount to another solid globe of gold, greater than this 
whole earth L Interest, therefore, is like a magnet, which 
daily gains more and more power, as you append more 
weight to it ; and that without doing any thing to acquire 
or increase this power. But, to recur again to our ques* 
tion : How, did inequality begid ? 

To ascertain, we must go to those countries, in whose 
first settlemeiit conquest had no agency ; and when we 
have arrived there, we must ascend to the earliest age of 
the people who inhabit it. What shall we find there ? 
No history can tell us any thing ; for at such periods of 
time, men were not able, and if they were able, had no mo- 
tive to write one. We are, therefore, led to follow nature 
by am^ogy ; and from the little we do know, to infer ivhat 
we do not know. 

At that early age, we may understand a great extent of 
country before us. We may understand, a^, that there 
were very few people. We may consider them ignorant 
and helpless. Their resources of subsistence would be the 
fruits and roots of trees ; animals and fish ; and their clothr 
ing, as far as they might have any, would be, perhaps, the 
skins of the beasts they had killed for food. Habitation 
they would have none ; or if any, it would be for rest, a 
cave, or a hollow tree, or the recess of some super-impend- 
ing rock. If, in process of time, they should learn, as they 
would, that the animals on which they subsist, mig^f 1>e 
rendered docile and tractable, it would lead them to ditloo- 
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ter that those mrbicb they now take in the cbase» witb 
great labor aiid difficulty, and frequently at great in* 
tervals of time,? producing great distress from hunger ; 
might be bred up in a domestic way ; and they would 
adopt the ptactice. This change would lead them 
from the state of hunters, to that of shepherds. At 
first, Uiese would locate themselves no where.' They would 
ramble about for food : and ao, there is supposed to be a 
great superabundance of territoi^, and but few people, 
there would be no objection, because there wonld be no 
collision of interest ; and, therefore, there would arise 
no investigation of rights. For rights are never investigated, 
whenever all have more than they know what to do with. 
It is only when privation begins to bear hard, and oppres* 
sion to manifest itself, that inquiry into rights begins to 
take place. 

But if they did not, at this stage of their existence, im- 
quire into the rights of this^shepherd, to this temporary lo- 
cation ; and of that, to another \ because there was no 
need of it ; so also did they not ingtiire, (as men, now, do 
not inquire into their rights,) why one should have a larger 
jflockthan another ; or why one shepherd dying, a certain 
person, or persons, rather than any other person, or per- 
sons, should become the owner of if. All had enough for 
their own simple wants, and this was sufficient to render 
inquiry unnecessary. If, indeed, any inquiry could have 
arisen, at that early period, it is not to be doubted, that the 
principle of equal rights would have prevailed ; and this, if 
necessary, would have proceeded to the greatest extent pos- 
sible. Thus, not only would it have been forbidden to any 
one to monopolize one location rather than another ; a 
larger flock rather than a smaller ; but the right, in prefer^ 
ence to another, to sleep even in a hollow tree, would 
have been contested, and eoi^ested withthesame zeal and 
31 , 
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nSmomkf^ as tlia$ with wUeb annfet nov cflotend {0t the 
acquitttioo or preBurvation of empire. 

In progresa of time it was di9Co?ered» tM these flocks 
could be raised with less labor and riek. if ctA^Mtfi^ii were 
added to their ftore of reioiircea. Buttl^Breqiiiiedaiwnna- 
natf location. It called upon the shepherd to fix upon Bome 
place. In this there would foe no difficulty. For .inasmuch 
as territory is feiy abundant* and population thin, there is ^ 
room enough, and more thaaenough, fcx alL Why shodd 
they difier. ? Differ they did not ; and not dicing, no in* 
^pnry was made, why this location should belong to one 
rather than to another. Had any such investigation 
ariseUyas a matter of course, the afiair must have been 
settled by couTention. Agreement must have assigned 
this to this ; and that to the other ; and no one 
could have said, such and such are mine, to your exclu- 
sion. . Battle would have been the consequence of such a 
declaration, and the right of the stronger would have pre^ 
vailed; but it is not to be known here, whether it woiild 
hare been the right of justice. Yet, during this natural 
progress of thUi^i experience has not taught them ; they 
do not perceive, the future tenacity with which posseS'' 
uon, now nmply wit objected io^ will be retained, on the 
principle, as it will be, called, of right ya, the holder, by vir^ 
tue of this same possession. 

During all this time, population increases ; but increases 
dowly. Deaths bappeo. Parents more or less keep their 
children around them. When the former die, ^s there is 
litde wealth any where, little or no inquiry is started, as to 
whose are the flocks that the father possessed ? Proba^ 
bly none at all. Land is abundant every where ; and all 
have opportunity to have flocks of their own^ and to culti- 
vate, little as they may do, fields of their own. The child* 
ten are, therefore, left in possession. 
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Nor, if two flh^herdtf imoMdiaUify a^ent \a eaeh 
other, should die, at the same time, one having, it may be, 
fi?e ohildren, and the other only one ; would inquiry arise 
why the one ohild ahouid have the ^ocks of the one fodier, 
and the five chydren have only the flocks of the other fa- 
ther ? In general among all such niitions, and I be« 
Jkva. always, hospitality prevails, to a great eittent, and if 
need should arise, for the numerous family to receive of the 
flocks of the richer son, hospitahty would aflord it. « Be- 
sides, land^tUl greatly abounding, new locations woul'd be 
taken, new flocks reared, and new fields cultivated ; with- 
out any investigation of their actual original rights. 

f said, fields would be cultivated ; but tfa^ tillage they 
would undergo, would hardly deserve the name of cultiva- 
tion. Every thing would be extremely rude. Nor, in 
most ca^es, would those fields have any fences. The loca- 
tions would "be mihaut l^M or limUs. There would be 
no boundaiies, (or the sitnple reason, that there is yet more 
of soil than any of them want. If fence be made at all, at 
this period, it is such, perhaps, es'that Which may be suffi- 
cient to inclose their flocks, and keep them firom straying, 
while their owner sleeps. 

The handicraft arts would begin to mak^ some progreai. 
Accidental -circumstances would give some much ^oore 
taste and skill, in t ueir prosecution, thali others could ac« 
qliire. This superior taste and skill would be turiied to 
accpuivt, to supply the wants of their possessor. He would 
look less to land, and the ordinary resources, than others ' 
arit* obliged to do. He would soon become indiflerient, 
more or less, to the possession of the soil. By imitation, 
too, his children and associates would, more or less, adopt 
bis mode of life, and acquire simflar facility in the same 
{ranuita. If they did not^ they stUl eodd get land as much 
as they might want. 
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la this way, soeiefyadfaiices in numbers. T%eartsalso 
a/dtranee in iiamber, perfection, and tiie popakUon enga^ 
gad is tbeoi ; and still th«e is land enough for all, and 
iBore. But they find it in Uieir common interestto divide, 
^hnost without knowing that they have done so, their oc^ 
eiqpations. Still the principle prevails, and gains strength, 
that whoever is near the dying man, at and ahout the lat- 
ter part of his life, succeecb to his possessions. Nor is 
there yet any great harm in it : for there would be very 
lUtle alteration produced for the common benefit, if the at* 
tendants upon the dying man, (being generally his child- 
ren,) should abandon his location, and take another. For 
as yet there is more land than any and all want 

The chfldren of those, too, who pursue handicraft 
trades, succeed to the possession of their father's ^feots ; 
because the principle is seen to be mmilar ; and beciskuse it 
is p^ceived, that they will better understand the use of 
them ; and can better employ them in the satisfiictioa of 
tiie wants of others. 

In the course of time, however, land is taken up so much, 
that there begins to arise some inquiry as to the estteiA of 
rights ; none, however, as it regards the rights themselves. 
Long esublished custom having sanctioned the latest, as 
well as the earliest locations, it does no{ occur to them, to 
go back to periods of times anterior to their first fixation. 
All they conceive they have to do, is to assign JkmU er 
iMffuiartes to such locations, as they now find them ; amd 
this, of course, is done, by what may be espied the public 
authority. They lose sight of that original question, which 
they would have hsd to discuss, if, instead of coming 
through this long and tedious process, it may be, of somo 
thousand years, to their present condition, in point of num- 
bers, and knowledge ; they had just arrived, for the &st 
time, to the possession of the territory they now occup]9« 
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la the Ifttter eYoat, thejr v(m\d faiive to eiiqidre, why ibis 
locttHoiH ttik» Umn another, ^boM belong to thto man ; 
^ why another ehoutd belong to a geoond instead of a third ; 
and whj also a son' ot a brother, rather ^n any other 
j^rdon, should have it, or either, after this assigned owner 
has left it. All these are questions, now/ wMdk4he^ lio 
nci discuss ; and for the simple reason, there is no aubjecft 
requiring their interposition, but that oihmmdanestsiT Mm* 
iiSf to each man^s possessions. As yet there is land ,there 
is property enough for all ; and therefore, again, they do 
not c^uire about their tights. 

At the same time, too, that limits are ast^ed to these 
locations, they are made trafBrnissible, like ordinary p&* 
send property ; and prob^y now, ctf before this time, ttOo ' 
ney is invented. 

Here a great change takes place. Population conti*< 
nues to increa^ ; and now th^y can feid no more onsets 
tied land. Or if th^ can, -they must go farther for it,- than 
they are disposed, or are able to afford the means necessa- 
ry. Sooner than do this, they prefer to enter into a terea^ 
witii him or those who have, and may spare. For the first 
time, the land-holder begins to feel that he has po^et* 
He ta^es the advantage d'it ; a^ his thirst jncreases ftr 
more. Here, theki, has ^"Nirice ht^gftm. Nor could it be- 
gin, until some human being was fbund, out of whose dis« 
tress, arising in consequence of kis wanHng fos^siimt^ 
gueh as ktsfdhws enjt^, the fiiweels cS another's labor» 
were to be extracted. ^ 

Necessity arising from a depriVatioh of their natural and 
original right to property, compels many to make a tareaty, 
whereby they surrender a portion \ a small portion, at firsts 
it B true, of their labor. Numbers oomintie to increlMiey 
but the land itself doea not increase. 6rea««iL and gnMer 
exacttonsi arid mhte» tUl, at Ma, i9ief bocdwe aagreattbat 
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more cannot be given; for moreianotinbmgtobef^- 
en. Still p<4nilatioii increases yet more ; and men, needy 
and frretobed; finding that they cannot <4itain the means cf 
sopportiiig life| but by engaging in the interest c€ some 
laige possessor, who has cause of quarrel with anoth^, he 
e& H Be ni s; and thus do we see the origin of the soldier. 
And so does this state of things continue to increase, in in* 
fficting misery and wretchedness upon the race, till it 
arrives at the condition in which we now see^mankind suf- 
fering. 

In all the principles of the rights of property which are 
thus seen to have been almost insensibly adopted, there U 
not cmt whch has been adopted on any conei^krationj cor^ 
red or otherwise^ cfite oum merite. Usage has done eve- 
ry thing Custom, practice, habit, has made all the law ; 
and made it at times, and under circumstances, in which 
it was of no consequence to the generation then being, whe* 
ther the principles inoolved in the custom, were good in 
themselves, or not ; whether they would be productive of 
immense injury or not, when they should come to have a 
dense population to act upon ; whether they were consist- 
ent with the rigid rights of ther own generation, or not ; 
whether they preserved the rights of posterity, or sacrificed 
them with a most unsparing hand. To them, it was all 
the same, whether they had good principles, or bad, or 
none at dU, And the latter was the fact. For it is not 
to be said that any principle prevails, where no investiga- 
tion is had, of the effects which the practice, whatev^ it 
may *be,»wiu produce, when earned out to the fiillest 
e^Uent 

. Thus, ip detail, do we see, how the present state of 
things has had its origin. In the origin of the sddier, ihe 
material of conquest, do we see also, the origin of eve« 
ry other miserable and dependent human being. And when 
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conquest has once created for itself an existence ; bow 
firightfliSy rapid does it transfer into its own keeping, as 
it were, the whole property <^ the globe. Look at the 
early history of this country, and see how vast are the pea- 
sesoions that owe their origin, more or less, to this source. 
Look, also, at South America. Is there any legitimacy of 
title in all this ? And now, that suffrage, and the printing 
press, have come to the redemption of man's rights ; shall 
not man undo the wrongs of the sword ? Shall he not cbr^ 
rect those errors that gave the sword its existence and itSx 
power ? Shall not man, now, even at this late date, when 
myriads of miUions have gone to their graves, without ever 
having once enjoyed their rights ; shall not man, now, rise 
in the majesty of his strength, und claim that which as much 
belongs to him, as does his life and liberty ? 

Let it not be said, that man is yet unfit to enjoy these 
fights* Who, or what is it, that has made him so ? Is it 
not the very evil of which I am speaking, ^itbe any thing 7 
And is it to be said thit man is to be made fit, by keeping 
him under the operation of the same cause that has made 
him otherwise ? Besides, why should it be said, that man's 
right to property, in the light in which I present it, his real 
and true right, is more to be kept from his possession and 
ei^oyment, than a right in the same person even, to pro- 
perty coming to him in the ordinary way ? No man, now, 
undertakes to say, that an heir at law, as now the law \t 
among. us, shall not eome into possession of a legacy, 
because people, whoever they may be, choose to say he is 
unfit to/eceive it. Even if he be truly unfit, he neverthe. 
less receives it, by way of guardian or trustee. Why then is 
it to be said, that men generally shall not have their rights, 
ia the acceptation in which I understand them, if they shall 
be of opinion, that this acceptation is correct, on similar- 
t({rms ? Ask tJnm^ when they shall have made up their 
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miadfl, wbtt tkm rigW are, if they are to be kepi out of 
tbeir pomoflHion, bj any such friToIous pretexts ? 

But Dot to treat theie friroloua pretexts either with ii 
lerity or a aeveritj^ unbeconiiDg our subject^ It would be 
dtfy, I thhik, to show, in any age, and partk^ulariy the pre- 
sent, that the poor and the middling classes, those whose 
condition would be benefitted by the adoption of the sys- 
tem recommended in this work, are 11O10 possessed of b^her 
intellectua], and better moral acquirements and haibits, 
than belong to those whom we call rich. And the proof is, 
as it regards the comparison of ibioti'M|g'e, both theoretical 
and practical, between the two parties, that If, this daj, 
their opportunities of displaying it, were made equal, by 
making property equal, those who now fill the lower 
ranks in life, would live better and happier, on the same 
adiount of exertion, than those who fill Ihe higher. This, 
then, I take it, is evidence of the fact. For if knowledge 
be not that which entibles us thus to live better and happier, 
I have yet to learn in what it consists. Any knowledge. 
of a character difierentfirom this, I apprehend, is not worth 
having, and deserves to be considered as either worthless 
or hostile to human happiness. He, therefore, is surely no 
friend to the rj^e, who, on any such unfounded pretence, 
as that of unfitness, want of knowledge, &,c. &c. objects 
to' the immediate enjoyment, by the numerous class of 
whom I am speaking, of their right of property, as well as 
of every other right And as to the question of compara- 
tive ffioro^i of the two classes, every one knows that the 
poorer is the most virtuous 

Besides, how ridiculously absurd must those pofitical 
frfiysicians appear, who shall oppose, or attempt tojpo^i^pone 
such enjoyment of their rights by the great iuaiss of ihb 
people, until they shall receive, as the phrase ig, the benefit 
of education; If they be sincew in theft belief that sueb 
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location is so very indispensable as a previous step to this 
enjoyment ; and that the people are not now sufficiently 
instructed^ let me ask them how, under present circum^ 
stances, is it ever potsiNe to give it ? Is a family^ where 
both parents and children are suffering daily, in their ani* 
mal wants ; where excessive toil is required to obtain the 
little they enjoy ; where the unkind and the unfriendly pas- 
sions, generated by such a wretched condition of things^ 
reign with fell sway^ is such a femily in a situation to re- 
ceive instruction ? Even if the children attend public in^ 
stitutions of eductition,as punctually as may be wished,where 
is that equality of rank and condition, as well between their 
parents as between themselvesj which is so necessary to 
banish even from among children, 4hose envious remarks 
on dress,'d&c. 6&c. which now render our public schools in 
a measure abortive ? Political dreamers! Reformers, if ye 
prefer that I should call you so ! Feed first the hungry ; 
clothe first the nailed, or ill-clad; provide comfortable 
homes for all ; by hewing down colossal estates ^aiaong 
us, and equalizing all property ; take care that the aninial 
wants be supplied first ; that even the appr^ensUm of want 
be banished ; and then will you have a good field and good 
subjects for education. Then will instruction hfi conveyed 
without obstacle ; for the wants, the unsatisfied wants of 
the body will not interfere with it. In the mean time, let all 
remember, that those who undertake to holdback the peo- 
ple from their rights of property, as shown in this Work, un- 
til education, as they call it, can first be communicated, 
(though as ahready shown, they now know more of all 
that is valuable among men, than those who attempt tO 
teach them,) either do not understand themselves, or pur- 
sue the course they are pursuing, for the purpose of divert* 
ing the people firom the possession of these rights ; that 
th^ nay be held in bondage, even yet longer. It becomei 
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ilM people to coMider, and re flec t horn fcg ft ispref^ fiwr 
thenit le<i|^tbe — ehea to be thos dflc o f et l oyt of^en* 
jafnenl of tlietr riffhte, e?eii form single hour, bf mof sod 
ftHewftttt pretexts. And-itllacioae they most undoubtedly 
iqipeer» iince the entire^wcoaipbehnieiit of att thtt I hare 
■arked oat in this work, as weH the fonn of government 
it exfaibitSt'as the method of bringing it into essteace, is a 
natter as plain as that of the equal divisiod of an estate, 
which the father of tweive children may have left, without 
a wil]« and therefore left to them all equally. These, al- 
dKMigfa Dol one of them could read or write a letter or un- 
devBtand ai^ thing of what is called science, in all its thou- 
sand braaehes^ could nevertheless divide it among them 
with the most equal and impartial justice. It woidd be 
the veriest nonsense to talk first of lecturing these b^rs 
into knowledge ; if you please, into the knowledge oi As* 
' tron omy . Chemistry, Botany, Anatomy, Medicine, Paints 
ing» dCBlplure» Mathematics, Sic. ^c. d&c. knowled^ 
whioh baa no kind ef necessary connection with any oor- 
reet «ndei8tanding of our rights,beft>re giving them their pro- 
perty ; but not more so, than it is now to say, that the peo- 
ple arernot fit to have tkeir property given to lAem, until 
they have first gone througti a course of education. 

The truth is, aU men are fitted for the etjjoyment of their 
lights, when they Imow ^hat they ar^. And tntfcl diat 
time, they do not desire them They languish in nnsery 
and wretchedness; every new day being a ne# day of sorrow 
to them, when they do not perceive them ; and seem rather 
disposed to charge their evil condition to some *' bad 
kck,'' as th^ >call it ; to some imaginary deeree of deati* 
ny ; to some superstitious inter<brence wi^ their happiness ; 
than to any possession by others of property whidi belotigs 
to thM. Thus is it the oue with the poor aad th<e tkk, 
-l«rt«f now in review befbre us. The fi>rffier doediKyt 
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imagine that it la th9 latter wUcb reodera hk lift miserable 
and wretched. He does not conceive that it is he who fills 
bis cup with bitterness, and visits himself and his fianHy 
with the^afflictions of slavery. '» Still, slavery, still thou art 
a bitter draught ; and though thousands have been made to 
drink of thee," without knowing that thou cpmest in the 
shape of the rich man, holding in his hands that property 
which belongs to bis fellow-men ; ^* still thou art not the 
less bitter on that account.*' So would Sterne have said, 
and so say I. 

In the same wandering and benighted spirit, do both the 
poor and the rich, the proprietor and non-proprietor, he 
wJio has every thing and he who has nothing, cheat them- 
selves, daily, with self-delusions. How came this to be 
your property ? If I ask a man such a question, he imme* 
diately replies, <' I bought it of such a one.'* Well, then, 
, I suppose he had a right to sell it to you ? *^ Certainly," he 
answers. How came he by it ? 1 ask next. *< He pur- 
chased of such a one." And he, I suppose, had a right to , 
sell, too ? <' Undoubtedly.*^ And so we go on inquiring^ 
till we come even to the days of Adam. How came he by 
it ? is the next question. And the true, but hurried answer . 
is, '^ God gace U to him .'" Here, for the firsttime, reason 
begins to awake, and see where rights originate. What! 
And did God give rights to Adam, which he has not given 
to you ? Did God declare, to the man of his first creation, 
that he not only should have the use of this fair paradise, as 
it is said to have been, free of all charge, but should also 
have the power to say, that no human being after him, 
should have the use of it at all, for ever ? For, if Adam 
have the power to sell,^so also bas he power twt to eeU; 
he bas power to deny its use to any or to all. Better, fiir 
better for mankind, if such is a correct foundation for our 
rifht to property, that Adam bad never been ; for then we 
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ftbould have po»essecl it; without buying of him who neter 
ho9igkt hkntelf; and to whom it was neyer gvoeti, for the 
purpose of selling to others; butfor the satisfaction of his 
wants, so long aa he should have any ; that is, so long as 
he should live. 

But the absurdity does not stop here. If, in his lifetime, 
Adam should sell the property of the world ; stipposng 
him to have the right, he might do so ; if, indeed, it be not 
a contradiction, when there can be nothing to be received 
in payment and on which to support himself. And if he 
wait till he^is deceased, how can he sell then ? Can the 
dead sell ? In our day, we do not see bargains made in 
this Way. Both buyer and seller are living persons. Per- 
haps it will be said, that before a man dies, he may agrei 
to sell, and to deliver at a future day ; and that day may be 
the day cf his death! A strange day thip for the consum- 
mation of a bargain ! But suppose it to be so, can the 
dead make ddiverp of property, any more than they can 
make saU of it ? Is it to begone by proxy ? Froxy I have 
heard of, in relation to the living ; but never to the dead. 
Besideil, if proxy is competent to make ddmery for the 
dead««> also is it competent to make safe or i&fiosftton, 
and that without any consultation with him who has once 
owned it. And this places the matter where it ought 
to be. 

-Thus does it appear that one generation cannot self, 
give, or convey, even if it had the right, to another. Tbt 
reason is, that the one is dead ; the other is Hving. llie 
one is present; the other absent. They do not, and 
canhot meety to come to a treaty ; to make delivery ; to 
give or receive. He who is dying, is present : so soon as 
he is dead, he is past, and is no nearer to us^ in an instant 
after life has departed ,^than if he had died a thousand eaota* 
ries ago. Patience becomes exhausted in thus elaong 
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away tbepbantomsi pn wbich pos^esoors of pr^pertf found 
their title |o it ; ai^ oo which^ top, the poor yield their 
aasedt to tbevaiiiUy of auch title ? But it is usefol to dis* 
pel such errors from the minds of both the one aiid the other ^ 
that one may not put up a claim, which he shall sjse 6e 
cannot support ; and that the other may not confirm it, 
throng a misunderstanding of it? real character. 

But^ Jif property thus derive^tdoes not give to its posses- 
sor tiUe^ how are debts to be founded qpon it ? How am 
I lib purchase of another that which is already truly my 
own ? How is a man tndp to wU that which does not be- 
long to him t If it'do not belong to him, in unimpeachable 
right, he cannot give unimpeachable title ; and unless he 
pan give such title, he cannot have any just claim to receive 
consideration. If he ihmk he has such title, he may be 
very honest in his opinion? ; biit this would not make it 
the better for him. Title cloes not come into any man^s 
possession, merely by the force of imagination. It has 
other origin than this. To allow a man to seQ that which 
is not his, would be to compel some one to pay for that 
which, in true right, is already his own, without payment 
at all, of any kind, or of any amount. Let no man, there- 
fore, say that another owes him ; and ought to pay him : 
let him rather first inquire into the title by which he 
has heM (hat which he pi etends he has sold ; let him inquire 
firsts if it was his own to sell. Let him ascertain if the 
pretended debtor, through his ignorance of his own 
rights, has not been pli^ced, by his own government, in 
necessitous drcuipstances ^ and that himself has, by the 
same government, been placed in unjust affluent circum- 
stances. If both of these suppositions are true, then there 
18 DO debt existing between them ; be who is called the 
debtor has only received that which belonged to him, of 
right; and he who calls himself the creditor, has only 
32 
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parted with that which he never had the right to possess 
or retain. Debts, therefore, and the same is also to be 
said of contracts, in the present order of society, are obti* 
gatioos havmg no moral force ; especially as -between 
rich and poor ; and bo long as it exists never can have 
any. 

Bat, in confirmation of these positions, nothing would be 
easier, if it were necessary, than to show, even more plain- 
ly than it has yet been done, that there is, in the present 
order of things, no sach thing as just debt or valid contract, 
or valid possession of any property whatever, which has 
been obtained of the poor by the rich ; and that simp]/ on 
the principle of what lawyers call duress. And these do 
not ful to call it to their aid as often as they can. It 
means no less than this ; that no man is entitled to possess 
what he has obtained, or expects tp obtain, where impri- 
sonment, force or 'constraint of any description whatever, has 
been employed to acquire possession, or the promise of it. 
Thus, as between the rich and the poor, if the latter now 
owe, or owe payable at a future day, any thing to the for- 
mer, such debt is null and void, if the debtor, by the or- 
ganization of the social institution in which he lives, have 
been deprived of his equal share of the property of the 
State ; and along with it, of bis equal education and instruc- 
tion, in all that any of his fellow citizen^ enjoy, and which 
is so necessary to enable him to supply bis future wants. 
* It is true, in the instance I take, that it may not be the 
fault of the supposed rich creditor himself, that his debtor, 
as he is termed, is under the dvre99 in question ; but it is 
his fisiult, tf he take adiumtage of ^ or profit by U ! And this, 
it would seem, can sciLrcely be less than self-evident. For 
it is certainly not more just, and therefore, not more legal, 
that I, for example, should obtain possession, or the pro- 
mise of it, of that which belongs to him, whom anoCkr baa 
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placed under any species of constraint, than if I had done 
it myself. Nor can it alter the relations of equity and jus- 
tice betwen the parties, that the government which pre- 
sides o?er both, is the one who is guilty of placing the 
debtor in this duress, as well by withholding from him that 
which is truly his own, of right, as by any other species of 
constraint whatever. 

Nor, in a case in which the government, by giving ex- 
istence to the operation of wills, may have given to any 
one of its citizens, even more Uian belongs to him in equal 
right with his feUow citizens ; and who, under the moral 
influence exerted upon his mindi>y a state of things which 
supplies him with unmeasured (as he deems it) and unme- 
rited wealth, squanders it with a profusion, which, sooner 
or later, reduces him to poverty ; 1 say, even in this case^ 
the chum of this unfortunate being to an equal share with 
any and every citizen, in the proposed division of the pro- 
perty of the State, is not to be less respected than that of 
any other man. For although it be true, that in his ^me, 
be has received more, much more, than his equal share; 
yet he has received it under such moral circumstances, as^ 
not to have the power to retain even that which, in equal 
and exact justice, is truly his own. The v6ry fact, of giv- 
ing to such, or rather to almost any man, enormous pos- 
sessions, is, of itself^ of such a character, and accompa- 
nied with such a tendency, as, in most instances, to unfit 
him, by the moral action it exerts upon him» even to re- 
tain that which is justly his^ and indispensable to the hap- 
piness of his existence 

Whenever therefore, it happens that wealth has de 
scended hereditarily into any man's hand, and has, subse 
quently departed, leaving the former possessor in poverty 
such po6S6«or is as effisctually under the operation of du- 
reHi as if he bad ohginaUy been, and continued to boi (t'e 
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prifed of his equal dmre of property. No^^ontract ot debt, 
dMrefore, can justly be aaid to exist between him and a 
rich creditor, any more thao between the tame creditor, 
and liim who is, and always has been poor. And as be- 
tween two rich men, or two men of unequal posBesmonsr^ 
if any claim is found to rest ai aU, when there is no tide 
for any thing ; such claim is against the richer party in fa- 
Tor of that which has less. 

Nor does it avail to say, that inasmuch as the people of 
aU governments have ever had the power to have given to 
each individual member of it, his equal share of the pro* 
perty, and along with it equal maintenance and instruction 
daring the years of minority ; the? have therefore, tacitly 
at least, consented to the unequal possession wluch pre- 
.vails, and have no right to complain. This is not true ; 
for if it be a fact, that they hate tacitly consented ; still 
the origin of this consent, $ueh atUiSyiB founded in igno- 
rance, in a want of knowledge of their rights. In politi- 
cal justice, as well as in the principles €it law acknow- 
ledged by the prevailing jurisprudence, it is \kA down, as 
it ought to be in every system where moral rectitude is pre- 
tended to govern, that no man is to be injured, by any 
concessions, express or implied, growing out of his igiio-; 
ranee, or want of a knowledge oif his rights. So true is this, 
that it often happens in our courts of law, as now organ- 
ized, that men, even men learned in the law, as the expres- 
sion is, who have made concessions or stipulations incom- 
patible with their just rights, from not rightly understanding 
them, have had them set aside, and rendered nuil and void, 
by t||e proper authority. On the ground, then, even o£ 
consent, since it could have arisen, or been obtained only, 
through ignorance, there is no reason to cease to consider 
ahnost all men as In a state of duress, (the rich for the 
timebehig only excepted,) itad as a consequence that 
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tli0re is no such thing as debt at all. With this conviction,, 
the mind of the reader, I think, cannot fail to see the entire 
and perfectmorality of the abolition aad renunciation of all 
debts recommended in Article 1st, page 137 ; although, 
for pbvious reacions, in some subsequent pages I have difr> 
cussed the questiou of the existence ol such morality, as 
though it were a matter of doubt. This doubt, I trust, is 
banished, and the judgment satisfied, that debt cannot 
now be justly considered as having any actual moral 
existence. 

To entertain an opinion to the contrary of this, would 
be to sanction the idea, that nations may rob a portion of 
thehr citizens or subjects, of their rights of property ; and that 
such other of these same citizens or slubjects, as shall receive 
the avails of this robbery, may nevertheless, of right, make 
"valid contracts with the party robbed 1 Thus, in the first 
settlement ot* this State, one man, of the name of Yaa 
Sensseilaer, (see note at the bottom of page 339,) receiv- 
ed an enormous grant of more than three hundred thou- 
sand acres of land, bavtng a location second to none, ex- 
cept to this city and its vicmity, in advantages of every 
kind ; and yet any contract entered into, between this 
large possessor, and the thousands and tens of thousands 
who were deraed their equal rights with hun, is to be eon« 
sidered as moral and good ! 

Thus, too, in the year 1066, when William the Cotv* 
queror took possession of England, seven hundred barooa 
only, were made owners by him, of the whole soil of the 
nation, with only a tnfling exception ; while a miUioo^ 
perhi^is, (for I know not the number,) of other human be- 
ings, having rights equal to and with these same barons 
and their sovereign, were denied possessions of a^y kind 
whatever ! 

If valid contract can exist between die diqpoasiNed 
32* 
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and their A|MMMra, m tins iotttoee; then rami it t>e, 
boettte the barooi and their Borereign alone bad r^ta ; 
the reaidue of the imtion haviiif none ! If tbia benol the 
cfme, and atill it he contended that vahd eontraeta maj 
be made between the parttea, i^bough one ia an ag^frea- 
aor upon the other ; then moat it be becanae ii^uiy or af- 
greanon of any kind being made uae oC to obtain a eon- 
tract, doea not vitiate auch contract itself, bat leafca it as 
good and as moral between the parties, as if thej had stood, 
in the t>reaence of each other, in the full posseaaion of the 
righta that belong to each, and in the total absence of eve- 
ry thing like deprivation, constraint, or duress! With this 
doctrine before us, the maas of nations may indeed be first 
robbed of theb righta, and then be bound bf contract, ea 
aa to be compelled to surrender up to those who rob theoa, 
tbefl]IlUboroftheirrive8,#iththeezception only ofsomtich 
aa may barely keep them in existence, andttH will be right ! 
But without it, there can be no such thing as contract, or 
debt| ariimg from contract ; or just possession of proper* 
ty, or labor ,or the avaib of labor, growing out i>(pafmeni 
of any such supposed debt. 

Let society, however, be so modified, as to give to each 
man his original right to property, at the proper aeaaon of 
his life, equal to that of any other man's, togetiier wM 
equal, early, and ample education ; and then, debts wilt 
have a good moral foundation on which to rest. At pre-^ 
sent, debt is little more or less than eitortion, practised 
upon the needy, who have not, and never have had, what 
is their own, by those who have not only their own, but 
abo what belongs to those to whom they undertake to adL 
It is like the thief, sdling his stolen goods, to 4m tme and 
original owner.* 

« I have not thooght proper, in this Wofk, to propose, that 
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Man, ia Us ignonnce of tiie Itws wltiob govern the ope* 
rttioiM of aaturOy as wcdi those that lure near at bwaii as 
those that are remote, and almost ioTuaUe, is a beiaf o 
feeUMiess as it regards bis power of supi^ing Im own 
wants. Ciremnstances, in the early stage of his social 
extstenoe, which none, at the time had the power to e<m* 
trol, because they had not the power to foresee the fature^ 
enabled some men, as it were, to make prisoaefs of others, 
and compel thm to supply wants, which they were not, of 
thmr own individnal and eqinl resources, able to supply 
themselftt. What is called wealth, therefore* is nothing 
leas than the power to make prisoners of our fellow men ^ 
and to compel them to erect for its possessor, a palace of 
marble, for example, when of his own efual or equivalent 
industry, he could not erect it himself. 

But it is time, that those who desire to be. rich, tiuoiM 
desbe to be so, without enslaving their foUow men. And 
it 18 altogettor easier to do so, without soehm crying injus- 
tice, than it is with it. Every morning do J have on my 
tidiie, what the mightiest of the Roman En^eroM could 
not have had at all, in the bes^ days of his power. And yet ^ 

is the new organiaadoii of society which it contains, no 
lavrs shall be passed for the eoUection of debt9* I appre- 
hend, however^ whether such laws shall be passed or not, 
that the fact will be, that there will be little of debt in either 
case; inasmuch as all, with very few exceptions, indeed, 
will have the means of present payment ; and credit, of 
course, will neither be giyen nor required ; at least to any 
such amount as to deserve &e name. Let ns aatieipate 
Aett, how happy it will be for our species, when the bests ol 
lawyers, judges, dierifb, jaikNrs, legislators, 1^. Ice. which 
new swarm around as,idiaU nearly all fMsappeav^ and instead 
of F^^y^ VP^ producers^ shall become pro^icers diem-, 
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t hi?6B0 means to go famh^ md arrest men, wbo are my 
equab; and owke them contribnte to the satisfiictkm <tf 
mf wants. What, then, can this be ? A newsfiaper. Yet 
this is the result of the extension ofknowkdge in the bmnaoi 
mmd. Society should be, and nnder ^oper circumstan- 
ces would be, a garden, in which the tree of knowledge 
would flourish luxuriantly. It is, in discovenes, therefore, 
that all men ^ouM look for the source of their wealth. 
For, when, by reason of discoveries, men come, for exam- 
ple, to be able, each, to do as much as five thousand men 
could do, previous to such discovery^ it is precisely the 
same thing as if each one of us oould go forth, make 
prisoners of this number, and compel them, without cost 
to us, to contribute to our use the full quantuntof all the 
labor they are able to perform. 

To become sensible that such is the true source of all 
wealth that is honest or legitimate ; and that it is the way 
to make the most of it, too, we need only recur to the 
power of producing wealth which the printing press afibrds. 
*< In the year 127S, the wages of a laboring man were jusi 
** three halfpence a day ; and at the same period, the price 
« of a Bible, fairly written out, was £30 sterling. Of 
'* course, a common laborer, inthoaedays, could not have 
<< procured a copy of the Bible, with less than the entire 
<* earnings of thirteen years/ Now, a beautiful printed 
<< copy of the same book can be purchased with the earn- 
<* ings of one day." 

<< Take another view of the subject* An ordinary clerk 
^< cannot make a fair numuacript copy of the Bible, in less 
^< than ihrm months. With a coflwuen printing press^ work 
<* equivalent to printing a copy of the whole Bible, can be 
« done in tsft mhmtes; ^and with a steam-press, ef the 
'* most approved construction, the same w<^k can be done 
<• in three mUmtetJ^ 
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lo tbe'first fiew abovementioned, it appeiff^, (liit widi 
thirteen years of his labor, a laboring man ean noir ptt^ 
chase 4800 Bibles ; whereas, before the invention of the 
printing press, with the same amount of labor, he coqU 
purchase onlj one ; and that, of an inferior kind. Here 
is precisely the same quantum of weal^ placed into the 
hands of this laboring man, as if, when manusctipt, ailbrded 
the only means of furnishing copies of any work ; be coidd 
have gone forth, and by conquest, force, stratagem^, etm- 
ning, or fraud, made prisoners of 4^00 men, and compelK 
ed them to wo)rk for him for nothing. 

In the subsequent view, two considerations are Mended. 
Thus, it is not a single person, that is capable of ining the 
printing press ; either of the common kind, or of that 
driven by steam ; whereas the case supposed, i^ws us 
only one copier of manuscript. It has relation, therebre, 
to timet to rapidity of exef;fUian^ rather thto to oomparft- 
tive labor done. Thus, b^ 4me common printing press, 
copies are multiplied faster than could be, by a siiqile 
copyist, in the proportion of 1$,104 to one ! And in the 
case of the steam press, as 43,680 to one ! 

Such, and similar, too, is the case with innumerable other 
inventions, which the benefkctors of mankind have bestow- 
ed upon the human race. Nor, notwithstanding, so much 
have been done by those who have gbne befi>fe us, is there 
yet tittle lef^ for us to do. The discoveries, that yet remain 
to be made in every department of human knowledge, are 
inexhaustible, as w9l be the wealth which they wiD aflbrd 
to the generations that shall mako them, a^ to those that 
shall succeed them. But, in orde rthat we may have a 
multitude, and the greatest multitude possible, of explorers 
of new truths ; the iiiuation^ th6 eohMUn, in cfoS wor^» 
ibe posseasioM of aB men, at their trst matoie entrance 
into lifb, together with their educatiouy mtutH equal. Ar* 
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tUkUl mA voeqwl wetlth most pot be. nor remain built 
M^ hf Aemieidftl consent of society, to pUce those who 
I il, m silaationf of ease, such as they need not, de- 
, aad will not care to contribute tJbetr quantum of know- 
ladlfe and diacoiery, to the common fund ; nor must otfa- 
era be depraved, into the gulf of poverty, discouragement 
aod degradation, by withholding from them that which is 
their own, in right of their being ; and without which, 
<% fiiso^ will add httle to the stock of science, and be un^ 
aUe even to preserve that which is now in enstehce. 

Under the present unequal distribution of property, 
whefe labor is the sole resource the popr have, by which 
to maintain their existence, degraded as it is» by (he slave- 
ry in which they are plunged, it is not wonderful that they 
have been found to be opposed to the introduction of im- 
provements. Fruitless and unavailing as such opposition 
is, it VI yel less unreasonable than at first sight it may ap- 
pear to be. It is true, ihat one Gonsequence of such im- 
provomeat, as we have already shown, is, that a poor man 
even, maf obtain 4,800 times- as much as he could obtain 
without it : yet, it may l>e asked, may he not be an ulU- 
mttte ioser ? May not improvemwt extend to such a de- 
gree, that there will be no demand for his labor ? Or if it 
does not reach this point, will it not approach so near it, as 
to make lum an extreme sufferer ? Let it not be forgotten, 
that while on the one hand, labor-eaving machinery is ad- 
vancing in its march to perfection, with rapid strides, and 
diminishiag demand for labor ; so on the other, are the 
nmabecs^ the poor, among whom this demand is to be 
shared, angraantiiig in a f^vfiil ratio. It will be said, 
pechipi, that by redueing price, the direct andcertain con- 
aeqiieape <tf improvements, (otherwise they do not deserve 
the namev) consumption is augmented; and,tber^9tfs,tbe 
demand is inereased. This is true only in a limited de- 
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gree ) for, as these improvements supersede, sooner or 
later, in a great measure, ail demand for the Uhot of the 
poor; it dries up tiietr resources faster tbui H mtdtiiriies 
them; this, m#Ae eiui, diminishes, ral^r Aan increases 
the demand ; and the consequence is, that as wventions, 
any more than revolutions, never go backwards, are ne^Ndr 
given up, when their benefits are once tasted; that the 
whote laboring popdation must perish, as it were, in a BOltt 
of self-destruction, like useless beings on the earth, where, 
it would seem, they have no right to appear ; or that they 
must avert such a calamity, by the bfl«t means in their 
power. 

That they cannot destroy the existence, and even m- 
Crease of labor-saving machines and processes, is ^dei^ 
from this ; that every one of those whose feelings afe en* 
listed against their inulHitytothaevon aoeountof tkmde* 
stroying demand fbr^ir labor, whenever be has occasion, 
purchases, because they come cheaper, ^ very proctee- 
tions afibrded hj the agents which he so much deprecates. 
Of what use, then, is it, for a laboring man to cry out 
against improvements, when he goes and boys a coat, for 
example, or rather the materials of it, at a low pHee, which 
these very improvements have made ? It is reu>ard that 
keeps these improvements in existence ; and it is not 
a volley of hard words and abuse that will do them any 
injury. If, Uien, the poor themselves contribute, and 
as they do, by an unavoidable necessity, to the support of 
that which threatens their awn destructoi, what hope have 
they to escape ? It is not the ricb, certainly, tkit teSl; 
etentfiiwirerigktikai1hey9koM; aod, we see the poor 
cannot forego the advantages, individnaHy speaking, of 
^ese inventions ; how then, are they to west so great a 
calamity? 

The Sieam-Engine is not inyurtous to the poor, when 
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iNrim ^kMpi th^ cttOy iBsteiA of beii^ loottd upon^ as 
a eo m , wttiklbt iiatM 1 1 Memg. U; tbea^ ft is aoeu 
Ifcsl »# flIiMi F.^gynSi feg ewftet is liksly logwatly im* 
|MMM,€r 4s«lNgr ftbe foor, what htm tbej to do« but 
TO L4T HOLD OF IT, AND MAKfi IT THEIR 
OWN t UET THEM APPBOPAUTE ALSO, mthe 
«a«o «aj» mS COTTON FACTCMUES, THE 
WOOLEN FACTIOBIEB, THE IRON FOUNDE- 
ROBS, THE ROLUNO MIUAHODSES, CHURCH- 
ESt SHIPS, GOODS, STEAM-AOATS, FIELDS OF 
AGRICULTURE, &e. &c. dns. in majinner as pro- 
poMi in this work, AND AS IS THEIR RIGHT; and 
thif villMMrhasoooQeasMMi any mofoto coiuidor tbat 
aoan ovil mMtk mmet dessnred thai ehanactar ; wUoh, on 
thoooflMfy^isatt Ibatisfood among afton; i»d of wUeb, 
wo oamot, iMrfor tbeao new drcjafastaiiees, ba?o too 
■MSk bisano^ ckviaioDof pubportf thatMAiCES 
ALL RIGHT, audi an aqua! traaamission of it to po^eri- 
Ijr, KEEPS IT SO. 

Amidst tlM midtitiida of offorts, wbiob at diftroot tunes, 
and in difieront coontries, have been made* to aocom- 
piUi fiMT the people what I haso aadf aygged toaccon^Kah 
Ibrtbemiifrthiswoik; itmafbeeapeotodthajklshouid take 
t notiea of the hdiQrs,Iiii theoawe of hnouuiitjr^ wlucb, 

ong others, kava diatrnguiahed JMb". RobeK Ow^, of 
New Lanark, iaSoodand. Thai bis juMieatiQoa have been 
those of the pufOift ohasaeter, tbsna can be no doubt. 
Botof what nae oan a sffllsm mt the kind be, when it is 
onfyto boestaWiihed, not on the hjfMaof those for whose 
benefit it is expssssi^ intended, hot on the fwrswuionof 
those to whoBy acoordiag to bis plaos, it isnocoBBary to 
apply, b^ore any one of his communities can be allowed 
to hare an existence ? Before any number of unfortanate 
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bumn M^gh vitbo^ pr^^Hy vf aBgr^|lM» « ^ miy 
iSMUBik ew be aUowod tfl» li^iie '< ^loctl bj^bilntioo ;" I 
mifbt iloiofl have. «4dBd, «< imi4 a inwa»f" it ia nw^ 
swyktiliimn to enter into a |J»aty vitb' those vbo .now 
PMwes ltM» pfOfMR^ <>f Ae w^wrUrfbr pemissieii to enfer 
mto itapoeieflsioa ; and aa ao induoeiiient te.^he liolder lo 
gWe sueb permiseido, the future labor of thetcojakniuii^is 
to be ^?en up, precisdjr in manner aa wmr happens 
throughout the world* Gwi Mr. O/nm and bieaeaoQiaiw» 
from the iebors of ^tbose whpee ntWm ib$f eoosydM, 
drew tm annnal intereeiy on Iheir oafriM, of iwelte and a 
half pet cent.* Tholtthosein thair employ «)ero etideelly 
greatly iinprofed in their n»oiaI».intellectuai, and pby«i^l 
condition^ ia undoubtedly true. But what does Aisiaqiovt? 
pooB it mew* tbu beeAOae their oondilion ie evident 
gieally ai^eUorated, that, iberelore.^tiiair:riihta ace reeo(- 
niaed to iheir fuUeet «xteat ? If H doee not, why Ifaen 
should not abetter system be eought and this ranowced ? 
It baa been the purpoae of this Worit to show, nod IttlNt 
no one wiV reed it without the conviction that I have ahewn» 
that every thing paid to any one, in the shape of interest, 
rent, or prefit* beyond payment for eerviee rendered, is an 
invasion of the fight of him who pi^ for the unjust benefit 
of himwhoMOsivea tt If this beso, why shsMlditbeipeid 
mofetoMriOwen than to another ? He, certainly, I amper- 
suadad« woidd be the last man to desire it; if he were con- 
vineed of its impropriety. How, then, when he has been 
searching infeo the eauseb of human misery ; bow has it hap- 
pened that he haa mot found an abundant fiMmtainef it in 
himaelf ; in his-own person ? Take awi^ fi«mi the possessnvs 
of the world their dividends* thm rents, their profits ; kn eae 
word, that which they reoeive for the tise of it* and whieh 

• Byllesby't Observatiens en the SonrccB and Effects of 
UnequaTWedth. p. l44. 
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betongiifredy bdoogs, to oneas madi as anoiber ; «sd wbat 
imdd beeo«6 of the present miflaable confitioD of tbe ba*' 
flManoeT liwotddbetnniliilatedforeTer. Bst4be8e£* 
fiisBdSi tfasie tents, these profits, these prices pttd for the 
MS of the wortd, or of the world's materials, wiU never 
ceaae to be paid, till the jpMsesnoii of these matenak is 
nnde eqoal, or sidMtantiallj equal, among aU men ; till 
there shaM be no lenders, no borrowers ; no hnAords, no te- 
nants; no nasten, no journeymen; no Wealth, no Want 

But, allowing Bfr. Oweri^s system to be good ; wbere 
Ml we find more men tike Mr. Owen ? It is no new thing 
in the world that Kindness is a greater Despot than Cru- 
elty* It is no wonder, then, that he and his associates, at 
the same time that they gave more happiness to those un- 
dertheir care, than they might have obtained elsewhere, 
drew also to themselves greater returns than others are in 
the habit of obtaining as their reward; yet s^ the ques* 
tion recurs, where shell we find more Owens? VntU it 
ahaU be shown that they can be found, a system is of JitUe 
use, whidi can oofy eadat during the Efetime Of a single 
man. 

Besides, there is somethmg uncongenid with the hM 
feehngs of the heart,' (to say nothing of otigmal r^ht,) 
when it is compelted to contemplate the happiness it en* 
joys, be it little or much, as flowmg from another ; dven 
though it be from' a benefactor. It subtracts ludf the value 
of such faapi»nes8, to feel that it is dependent on another 
for it, instead of having it indissolubly connected with us, 
as a part of our existence. Di^seit^as it may^be, there 
seems sonethmg silently, but too audibly totdi us; that 
tliooi^ we may be happy, we owe it to a master. And 
yet who» better than the poet, has ocpressed^ ? 

** Mm knows no master, sare creating HeaTen, 

" Or those whom choice ot common gtod ordaiB.^-TBOMPftfHS 
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I approach, tbtti, the clow of this Work. I barteo to 
.eommh it io the iMiidSytho heads and the hearts of tboae 
ibr whose benefit it is written. Itiato them that I looik, for 
the ]K»0eriieee8sary, tobring theq^stemit recommeiida into 
eastence. If they AoXi think I have so far understood myself, 
and the sobjeet I have undertaken to discuss, as to have 
perceived, and marked out the path that, leads them to the 
enjoyment of tiieir rights, their interests and their happinett, 
IT WU.L BE FOR THOSE WHO ARE SUFFER- 
ING THE EVILS, of which I have endeavored to point 
out the causes and the remedies, TO LEAD THE WAY. 
Those who are enjoying the sweets of the labor of others, 
will have no hearts to feel for the misery which the pie^ 
sent system occasions. And the first throe of iiain, whidi 
they tsiK feel, will be thai; of alarm, that they are soon (a 
be ordered to riot on the toils of others no more for ever ! 
But those who mj^, will feel no cause of alarm. The 
very intenmty of their sufferings, since now they understand 
their origin and cure, will add double vigor to their ezer* 
tions to recover theur laghts. But let them understand, 
that much is to be done, to accomplish this recovery. IT 
IS TO BE THE RESULT OF THE COMBINED 
EXERTICtfIS, OF GREAT NUMBERS OF MEN. 
These, by no means, noto understand their true situation ; 
but when they do, they win be ready and willing to do 
what belongs to their happiness. If, then, there be truth ; 
tf there be reason ; if there be force of argument, in the 
work which I thus Commit to the bands of those for whose 
benefit it is written; let them read ; let it be read ; let it 
be conversed about, in the hearing of those whose itiUrui 
it is, to hear whatever of truth, of reascm, and argument 
it may contain ; and a# 0^, too, as there may be oppor- 
lunity. Let them awake to a kaawkdge of their righta^ 
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ilDdkow theyinf beobtuadl, adktlMviii&iMitWfliow 
(naee it wiilliM be sp may} to recfaum tlUBoi. 
iM th# poor mnd middling ciaaBifl aoderstnid^at their 
I cone fhmi the cnetgnmn wesllh thtt ensls 
them, on the one band, and from entire desttto- 
tien oa the otber ; And that as tbis overgrown wealtii is 
continually augmenting its pdsesBions, in a rapid ratio, te 
pvMie si^riagB are eodtinually aogmentiBg also ; and 
aoust oontinae to augment^ until tbe equal and unalienable 
rights of tbe people abail order otberwise. Let the parent 
reflect^ if be he now a man of toil, that his eiuUhen orast 
he, ninety-mne cases in a hundk^, ^a(?es, md warm, to 
seme rich proprietor ; and that there is no altematife, hut 
<be ehange proposed* Let him not cheat bimself villi 
empty preteosioiis ; for, he ttko emmmoamdk the pfopsrly of 
of a SiaU, etedmm htordimKie po^tim if it, HAB THE 
LIBERTY AND THE HAPPINESS OF ITS CIl* 
SENS IN HIS OWN KEEPINO. And if there he 
some doaen, or fifty, or five hundred of these large pro^ 
prielers, they are nekbcr move nor lefls^ftan so msiay addi- 
tional keepers. He who can fted me, or starve ne ; give 
file empk^rment, or bid me wander about in idleness ; is my 
master ; and it is the utmost folly for sue td boast Of hs&ftg 
any thing but a slave. . 

Jn fine, let the people awake to their vighte ; kt them 
upderstand in what tlv^ consist ; let then see thecoulse 
they must pmvue to ^tain them ; let them Mlow up that 
course, by mfbrming. each as many as he can, hinftlivw 
citizens, of the tnith which tiiis Work tonlams ; let sfl 
co-operate, in the early and efieetoal accompli^ment of 
the olyeets it leoommeads, and these objeole will easily 
and flpeedily he achieved, and none wiii have M^r^d hi 
▼ain. 

At tbe moment of taking leave of the reader, it occurs 
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tome^tiialilwoidd to wdl to add aangteremirlL It 
^ver die principles of this Work are to prevail ; if ever 
they are to find their waj among men, and to restore to 
them their rights, it is only to be done, by each doing aH 
lie can, single and separately, to qpen the eyes of bis fel- 
lows, to the perception of the evfl that oppress^ him, its 
origin imd cure. While this is dmng, a^ doing too in 
many parts of the State, of the Union, and the World, at 
one and the same time ; for such is the co-extensive and 
cotemporary energy, with which the prodactions of the 
pYess operate ; the rich, now and then, wilt cast their eyes 
on this Work ; and they, too, will see that the syitem 
which it proposes, must, sooner or later, take place. Ul- 
timatdy , Hie whole of tfiem will come to the same conclu- 
sion. So many of tiiem as shall dread its approach, an4 
shall not have the moral honesty to surrender up to the 
disposition of their fellow citizens, all that they have, wilii 
of course, conceal as much as they can. And that which 
IS the most desirable to conceal, and the easiest concealed, 
is money. Now, whenever it shall appear, correctly or 
otherwise, it is no matter, to the rich generally, that the 
great mass of the people have very nearly awakened to the 
determination to resume their rights, and pursuant thereto, 
to order a General Division of property ; these conceal; 
ments will take place very suddeidy ; and, perhaps, to 
such an extent as to withdraw the precious metals entirdy 
from circulation, out of the banks, as well as elsewhere. 
In such an event, the banks would be broken ; and as 
there would be no circulating medium, all business would 
be instantly suspended. Those who now carry on eite^ 
sive business, would have nothing with which to pay oS 
their hands ; and if they had, they might be as witting at 
others, to bury it in the earth, for the purpose of defraud- 
mg the community out of it. 
53% 
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•la 8mIi i» #faiit, wUch is &r bom brag inpossiUe, 
Uw wiibed for efaange worid arrifv ouHer, tbtn it akeidy 
aalicipatod in tlua work; and ki mwiBer Bomewbtt differ* 
GBL Fw the reader ooderstiiiidiK that I have iirteiided, 
that a Slate Cenrentioii, to be chosen by the people» fat 
the pivpeae, shall eider th^ 8aq>ea8ioD of all bmneas, 
iibichy by this opera^Oft of withdraiwiog all the g^ aod 
silver ftoaiy cirociiatioii^aiid burying it in the earth li^ the neh^ 
liouM be aHicij^ted. If it should so happen, it vrfll not 
helfae &idt oCthifl Work, or of the great mass of the peo- 
ple, and may not be that eveB» of the majority of the rich ; 
fer evei a very few of them, would be able to put awajr all 
the preeiottsinMtais, that are to be found in the State; aiid 
an 4o other States', they could no osof^ spare (Mr ptecieiis 
naeUla than onrsdvss, wiUiout coming: in contact with a 
sMHtlar catasltaphe ; and of whibh, they too, will be in 
similar dai^ier. Besides, as to pcrsOAal property in the 
city of ^Mr-York, alone, there is probably more in vahie 
tfann all the specie money in the United States, twice,, or 
etwn thrice told So that it wiH be no deffienk things if 
disbonesty prevail, even to a smaM eadent among thench^ 
to bring about the withdrawal of mhich I am speaking. 

Under such dnenmstances, it may be said, that the 
government hae sudden^ ceased to eiist; ^at it has ex^ 
piredi as it were, in a fit of apoplexy ; and H will then be 
incumbent on the people to organize a temporary commit- 
tee of safety ; and take care, immediately, that no pro- 
perty leaves the SUite,,or is wasted, or destroyed, further 
than is necessary fbr subsistence ; until a State Convention 
can be assemUed, to form a new government, on princi- 
lies corresponding with all the rights of man ; and which, 
as it ensures his happiness, by preserving his equality, and 
that of all succeeding generations, we may confidently 
hope will be eternal. 
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ofoatwea$4toMby R^Quno^cQiitiipvert^' 26 

Aoperty, rights oi, not understood 30 

labor befMwod OB, dPeinpt gii^ tttlie U^lbr/orr 

nm M> 

posaeiNriQiiof^ does not give title S§ 
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42 

82 
97 



Fraptrty, tide to it, eoBsent alone g^ves it 
ANi(of^ does a maD own it ? 
As ri^fatly understood, men do not acquire H 
if it be wholly aman's own, ht may ttarve hit mn 

ckUdtodetia 103 

has no successors ; all have title to it in their own 

right ^20' 

renunciation of , abroad 1^ 

the present distribution of» good enough, it is said, 

answered 2^5 

equal share of, those who^ think it an evil in them, 

tuednatakeit ^i^ 

unequal, vices hpth in high and low life come 

fiomit ^f 

lo?© of, reasons why we have it 281 

will descend unequally, even after an equal gene- 
Division has taken place, if wilb remain, rea- 
sons why 34^-266 
in the hands of the rich, often of little use to any 

body 288 

▼aloation d, principles of 287 

en board vessels uut of the State, to be consider- 
ed as property of the State ; so dso the vessels 291 
should not descend hereditarily any more than 

political power 299 

men of wealth can only evade giving it up, by 

fraud, peijuiy, ^« 300 

Ckneral Division of, how far it is like a general 

bankruptcy to the rich 256 

unequal distribution of, compared to a dmner party 255 

true source of, title to, what dS7 

being unequal, the origin of conquest 358 

inequality of, the oric^in of it, what, 960—967 

of the chilrch, must not be exempted from sale, ' 

why 3f? 

FlOportion of the cdored to the white population 159 

Fui&ihmenf , for concealiqg or not giving up all prop^ 

^,Art.8 IKI 

nt, for giving away ptoperty, Art. 18 113 
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^akeiSf or othfirs, not to be exempted fiom bearii^ 
anns, od anj consideration , 1^ 

R 

Read, men who cannot, number of in France ^ 
Reasons why we love property 221 
wby debtta out of the State, and property in it» 
owned by citizens or subjects of ot ber States or 
nations, cannot be paid or received 319—333 
why a man beginning^ the w(Mr)d with nothing, and 
getting rich, may yet have his riches taken from 
him 335 
why a man, at his death, should give up the la- 
bors of his lifef without saying to whom 337 
Renunciation of all property abroad 137 
Rich men do not earn their own wealth . 238 
will away the poor like cattle 226 
Rights of property not understood 30 
the same for the blackman, the red man, and the . 

white man 14^ 

equality ot, no power can justly destroy 4A 
of man, Mr. Jefferson's erroneous views of 58 — ^72 
of' women to pn^rty and suffrage the same as 

those which belong to men 159 

men have inquired too little after them 239 

none have ever abandoned them 340 

S 
Salt Springs,* should be sold, why 146 

School districts, number of 286 

* Since thii work went to pretf, statements hare been given to the public, show, 
ing Uie dttties OB Salt made in Uds State, the pMt y^, to aMoont to abont 150,000 
doUari. I« ptge 148 wh«re the, arwafe duties for M yearn are put ^n^i^ at 
75^000 ddlars per anuim, the valae of these Springs is estimated at on^ oUI- 
limuDdl* half ef dollars. Bythe same rule ofestimationjUieir value should now 
be cousideredatnot less than three mfllioni. 
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PAGE. 

Secitty, bappier, with an Agrarian Law, like the Ro- 

inan» than as it is now oiganized ^ 

Sources of inequah'tj of propeity, eren after it <baM 
ha?e been equally di?ided, enumerated and eon* 
sideied a48— 254 

Specie, estimate of, for each person in the U. States 349 

inEmrland ^50 

in France 3SI 

Speculation, no chance for in die new sjstett, wl^ 281 

Spendthrift, less opportunity for the existence of the, 

than now, whj 354 

State Senate to be established, why 204 

T 

Tariff, on imported comrooditiea, why it should be veiy 
high and almost prdhibilcffy in almost all Ibises dS8— 282 

Taxation, exemptions froni) instanoes of ; «ee bctii the 
text and note 351 

V 

Valuatieo of pK^erty , principles irf 287 

Value, probable, of the State 352 

Van Renssellaer, his possessions beU by an ^xak 

title 129 

Van Rensselaer, extent of ianda gnmted to his mcM$- 

tors, see note to page 339 

Vessels, and prqperfy on board, beMf without the 

State, to be considered as the pi^oyerty of the State 29 1 
Vice, both in hijg^fa and low life, come from unequal 

property 219 

Voters, 300,000 of them in jthe State 856 

W 

William, the Conquerer, of England, notice of 377 

Wills, if they are good at all, oi^^ not to be forbid- 
den to be so made> as to witt away etenour very 
lamp-posts 95 

Wills, the intention of, now very often defeated, and 
dierefore useless * 23^ 
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PAGE. 

Wilb, immoral in their tendeooy, why ^^ 

why again 385 
unjust and criminal in their operation, why 227 
to bestow labor^ not {Nracticable* even if they 
were just, why 236 
to bestow labor, unjust, even if they were practi- 
cable, why 237 
as they might have affected Sir Isaac Newton 252 
Women, to have the right of suffrage as well as the 

right of property 159 
Worlds diagram of, held in common 98 
diagram of, held by ^ tenure of equal and exclu- 
sive possesion 106 
diagram of, held by Unequal tenure, much as it 
has ever been 337 
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TO Tim lUBiyDER. 



The indiipontion of the AutiiDr, dating a pwHtaoi *• ttaMOli Weift wife ki 
PreM, thraofflitirtiMi byiiiiMdLer4BitertlMtinA<)dv<tf«hvfciiiii«llIi^^ 
iiiitiiA«ffteerrftledttMiNript,bMMioft*w^erMfii»pHBt; ofnyiiapbr- 
UBoe,itiitruei but iHH ioMrthitiy noMllUAit^vOTttbvttrioUy^ropfitotMtti 
tjpHn^«^ Tteftlofiiri^«rM%teweT«' ifMewcwttbeii^ultwiMa^ 
UWwof»ly |W i iiih *ii i1 fciai> and ike draMtfaathw readwed it « e 4 w <M tfy, tt 
be hoped* wiUbe considered • sufficient apology^ 

ERRATA. 

^nge 9, UA IfaM ft«to bottom, alter tin woid «'»««,» hMVt the word 'Cef,'* 10 
ai to teed, * aef mnew liUk— oOt nf thirty/ dw^ 

POfe Sl,M]lM^r«b botteaN the word 'now/ alter the #e«d< is,* yoalllfld. 
It ahoidd toad, * anah poorer if net* ordiBoriiy mdanitoodr^Ao 

?H*^ Mth ]*M liroBi topi after the #ord * rmndy,' inoert the word * hai»' lo 
so aa to read, * the remedy Am had, &e.' 

flmepHfe, 8tb Wmtfm t^iHm after the word *eMe»v teert flto word 
• in,' BO mttftmOt * ■ to o| n.w w>fttt/ 4>e. 

Page 36, Use fid from bottom, strike out the word * possossioB,* and insert tlia 
words * the tiUe of the possessor,' ao is to rood * the ti^ of tho possaaaoi^ if H be 
jut,' Itc. 

Fife 37,line4thfreBi bottom, fv * angrsimUar,' road ' any aimiisn/ *o« 
•PofoSl, 34 ]iae,lirom top, after tho word *howev^/ iaaertlhe wordi 'a^itf m 
prohibition is eoncemed,' making it read thuft— ' This riglit, howerer, ittjmt •» 
fr9kikiti9n is eonesfasd, U very rarely OtdrdsMl,' dee 
<- Pafe54,UBe3d,fromtop«fbr*affatdsy'resd'ailsrded,'dEO. 

Fsffo iS^lino 14th, from bottom, strilmoiit the word « anar,' imiMsdiamy bMlte 
the word * quality,' and insert the word, * one,' so as to read, any e«s^alHy,' ^, 

Pnge M, liao 14th, from bottom, sti>lko o«t the word « is,' ^ 

A«od7,liMMi»|N»itopistrfto oot the words • the rif htfol «wiMfB>» ipdte. 
aertthe words ' any people,' so aa t»road, ' eiqoyed by oaypsiyls, whiit' *e. 

Phfo 87, M line from bottom, stfilo ovithewf^rd * he^' aifd inmt^iM woMk 
inhim,'soaa to reaii ' aaiii hieswho prop eo su / Ac 

Page i% line Uth, from top^hlstAthe words <they and,' so aa to odtte ii be- 
fore the wotd'awoaoUo/Ao. Itwtt4hsttY0od.*iiithoaamo«vasfthMikipand 
moToaUe things «i» MW,* Ae. 

Pago77,inthokeidiBgtolheObapteff»fer *0* Oe donftiia,' fto. ri«l « ^ 
ike durotten,' dec • 
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PiC« tS, 8tk aid 9lk liMi finenWttoM, titer Ihs wordi < becfloie poMuitm ^ 
mtl^^mMfom»!k•Hrud,*Ucama*tk09eim p om9m ^m km99wn^4c€, 

Pafe 81, Use Utl^ IhiB bottoB, atrike Mt OM of Om worii * tin; tnumndi as 
itiaadiVlieate. 

Paft 83,UMld»fr<Mitop»8trika<Nrt Che words 'niiicli'ao/ iwaaimrli as they are 



Pi^85,7lhliBeft90iti%iBrt]MWor« *^evld,' at tiie narsiii oa the left of 

Chepafe, < read * cMld,' Ac 
Pace 86, top Um. for Che word ' foamx,* read 'possessor/ Sui. 
Pkge SS, IsC aad M line at beltOB, iaetead of < he M a freater owner, inasmaek 

aBheh«ffoeatrib«tt>dflMr«,* Jbe^read tfaiis-~*he aaeyfte a greater owner, inaa- 

■Mh aske flMT A«os oootrihatsd move,' 4kc 
PaffO lOQlUthliM firoBS totfki for « preteuiou,' read • preteunott,' ««. 
Pa«e 181, 10th Une ftom bettev, plaee ^ semieoloa (;> after the word ' man.* 
Page im* 14th line froB ti|^ ibr * aooB,' read * so on,' Ito. 
8a»e page, 19th Unefroas top, ibr'wilhaaf/ read «wltha^y,'4^ 
P^ Ul, tlh line from hottoB,- for * It ia ^ the aid of moner,' 4kc read, * U H 

dWs/y h]r the aid of money,* fto. 
Phge 18S, 7th line from bottom, inatead of the words ''I am «e^ e<aisidering^,' 

ttc read, * I am next to c e a s fdsr ,' 0^ 
Page 196, 6th line from top, for * ailictlng,* read * afflicting, *& 
Page 118, MhUne from tap, for 'substMly,^ read ' substatttially,' ^. 
Page 140, 5th line flpom bottoos. after the w«ird *same,* insert tin word * from.* 
Page 144, TAlhM from top, Ibr * parttaMnyv' read ^patrimony,* ftc 
Page IM, 5th line from bottom of the note, atrOce oot he words 'not only.* 
Pago 15S, 15th line from bottom, alter the words < as it is afforded,' ^. 80 aa to 

readthii»— ' as it is to te affo'ded,' Ac 
Page 166, Tth Una from bottom, the U^ now roads, « and come and lahcr a«yUr 

on those public works,' it shOllfalrai4ina»^<'w4«uaoi«Rllal>uroa dbeae|piifa]ic 

worka.* 
page Jn> Uth line from bottom, fiir * prodooad,* readprodneo.* 
Page 196, Idth line from top, Hn* * indiridnoals,' read * indiridvals.' 
Page 196, 10th line from bottom, ibr * netning,' road ' nottdng.' 
Pago «28,t7th line from top. IbrAe word 'in,' atthe entire left of the Koof 

leadnt.' 
Page 9^, 18th line from top, for • nMben,* read ' robboM.^ 
Page S38, 11th line from bottom, for <agal,* read MegaL" * 

Page 98T, lltii Hne from top, for the words •' employed its oenstraetioB,* read 

•employed te its eoostmotion ' 
Page 941, 19th line from bottom, poaetaate the words^ may welibe asked, if it 

if intmided,' itc. so as to rend thna-^may weU be asked. If it is tetended,* fte. 
Page 983» ISth line from top, for ' eoontry,' read ' eountry. * 
Page 984, line lUh from top, for ' atill. Mid' at all.' 
Page 999, 19th line ft^mi top, for * ps op r o ty, * read ' proper^' 
Pigo993, 6th Una fism top, for ' dene,* read ' dona.' 
Same page, 7th Una from top, for ' girt in the amea,' read ^ give in ifaelr BMMf** 
Page 994, 13th line from bottoas, for ' eommision,' rea 

Page 998, 4(h line from tap, for ' inreM^iy,* read *- inyaiitery* 
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Paire S97, 171 hline from bottom, for * the nimei,* ntd * tb^ i 
Pifoaoe, 13Ck Ime from Cop, fior * nO,* road *«Bd.* 
Pofe S«i^ 3d line from bottom, for 'tloeratel,* road * tolantod.* 
. Pafo343, 5th lino from top, atriko onttho word <aid.* 
Pafo 345, 14th lisofrom top, aftor tho word < poor,* iaaort tho word < mai.* 
Same page, 19th liM froil the U^, stiiko out, < the,* and iaaart * a.' 
Page 347, 3d Una from bottom, for * eomittad, read * eommitled.' 
Pafo 355, Une 11 A from boCCooi, for < thatit,' road « that it' 
Pafc 366, lino 5th and 6th from bottom, for * he emutwu,' read «l«y antetV 
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ADTERTISEMEHT. 



TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

For reasons that will not fail to suggest them^ 
selves, the author has concluded to bind the pre- 
sent volume, in a plainer manner, as it regards 
the gilding, than the prospectus of his work stipu- 
lates; and to substitute, instead thereof, the novel, 
and as he trusts, in this instance, the useful inno** 
vation uf^n book-binding, of stamping on the two 
covers, IN LETTERS OF GOLD, the title of 
the work. He hopes it will be satisfactory to all ; 
but if it is not, those who are dissatisfied, are in- 
formed, that it rests with their pleasure to accept, 
or to have their copies gilt, (however ill it may be 
afforded,) as the proposals specify, by signifying 
such wish to those who shall deliver them. 
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